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ARITHMETIC 


Teaching arithmetic becomes easier and takes less time when you use 
IDEAL visual aids. They speed the learning process, aid retention and 
improve children’s understanding. IDEAL aids have stood the test of time 
and experience. Foremost educators including Miss Elda L. Merton, 
author of outstanding texts, have developed and improved the IDEAL 
line. Start now! Teach your classes with new speed and rewarding 
thoroughness. Order from your school supply dealer. 


Manufactured by 


EAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


IDEAL 
FLASH CARDS 
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NEW ENLARGED 
NUMBER READINESS POSTERS COUNTING BAR PLACE VALUE STICKS 
gredes K, 1,2 grades K, 1 grades 1, 2 { with notched sides for easy hold- 
10 a _/ Children join 10 sticks to make each @ ing and sorting. 
ten They learn meaning of numbers . 
100 red-lacquered sticks x 5” per 
No. 620 — With Manual $1.75 ch No. 767 — With instructions $3.00 Ne. 239 — Division . 
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FRACTION . 
—— KIT 


grades 5-8 


Ten posters x 18" in vivid frame with 
colors) teact 1) grouping 2) printed 
mber (3 correct formation by 


A modern method to teach children 
quickly and with greater wunder- 
standing. No failures. Circles show PERIMETER AREA BOARD 
PLACE VALUE CHARTS DECIMAL PLACE VALUE CARDS 1/2s, 1/4s, 1/8s, 1/6s, 1/3s, 1/12s nies $0 
grades 1-6 grades 5-8 No. 754 — With manual , $0.35 Shows “by doing” the relation of 


Set provides a card to show | whole, Per dozen a .+.. $8.50 perimeter to area. Pupiis discover 


3 large charts 14” x 18” with 500 
that different shaped surfaces with 


cards show number system struc a decimal point, and cards showing TE 

ACHER’S FRACTION KIT FOR , 
ture. Charts for ones, tens, and VALUE in tenths, hundredth, and same perimeter have different areas 
thousandths place. Card size: 18” x FLANNEL BOARD Cork board with pin, rubber bands 


18” 52" felt circles in 5 colors and tape measure 


No. 762 — With Directions ....$1.00 No. 754T — with directions $2.00 No. 763 With Directions $3.00 


hundreds. Cards used to show all 
arithmetic processes 


No. 755 — With Directions . $3.25 


FOLOING PERCEPTION 
CARDS 
grade 
20 cords 6x12” teach 
addition and subtrac- 
tion facts 
No 


With Directions . $0.40 


ACE VALUE BOARD 
PLACE VALU 45 folding cards are 
MODERN COMPUTING ABACUS TO 1,000,000,000 much simpler than us- 
ing 170 separate cards 
grades 48 grades 4-8 as in older methods. 
with spacers permit- Ra "pal ale 4 Pupils picture and read numbers Teach four related facts 
blem prior to to billions d de 4 wl using one card. Cards 
Dillons an ecimais 10 pieces. Yellow with red circles; 

add, subtract, Color keyed to show increased value 6" 12” 


of discs from right to left. Comma No. 234 — Pack of 
45 cards ........$0.60 


cimal computation } ba sb and decimal inserts included 


With Manual $4.00 , doze No. 750 — With manual .....$4.50 


NUMBER THERMOMETER 
GROUPING grades 1-6 
DISCS 
red cardboard 
discs die cut ready Large 7” x 22” unit with 
to punch out. For sliding color ribbon Slide cards thru plastic holder. Each 
learning number shows temperature card contains “family group” of 3 
facts by discovery changes Used to teach related numbers. Only 45 memoriza- 

thru manipulation reading and computing tions needed 
500 per envelope. temperature changes. No. 228 — Add. & Sub. ......$1.00 
No. 759 — Each . $0.85 No. 229 — Mult. & Div. ......$1.00 


RELATIONSHIP CARDS 
grades 3-8 
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Imagine a Scientist Taking You and Your Students “Sightseeing” 


YOU'LL BE THRILLED by the sight of “galaxies” of star 
clusters like this one. The number of these “island uni- 
verses” is staggering. Once it was thought that the Milky 
Way (our own galaxy) was the entire universe. But now 
as many as a BILLION galaxies can be photographed 


Why this generous offer? Simply to introduce you and your students 
to the SCIENCE PROGRAM — a simple and exciting new way to 
understand and enjoy the scientific marvels all around us. 


rand tour” 


wer being taken on a “ 
a friendly 


of the whole universe, wit 
astronomer as your guide! 


Your students will DISCOVER that 
stars are not in pin pricks of white light, 
but great fiery jewels of every imag- 
inable color: red, yellow, violet, blue. 


Your students will STARE at vast 
cosmic clouds of fine dust and gas, and 
stars that “pulse” like giant throbbing 
hearts, growing bright and dim. 


Your students will GASP at mighty 
“galaxies,” or star clusters, whirling like 
shooting out long arms of 

a star 3,000 times the size of our 

wn sun... another so heavy that a 
little tablespoon- -sized chunk of it weighs 
a ton! 


These are just a few of the thrills that 
await you and your youngsters — in the 
fascinating new Science Program pre- 

sentation of THE UNIVERSE. And it’s 
now yours for only 10¢ on this “get-ac- 
quainted” offer. 


Enjoy Monthly Adventures Like These 


Each month this new program will 
take you and your class on a “tour” of a 
different fascinating field of modern sci- 
ence, with a trained scientist as your 
helpful guide. One month you will see 
earth and sky through the eyes of the 
weather man, or the marvels of the 
depths of the sea through the window 
of a ae Another time the 
chemist will take you into his laboratory 
— while he shows you metal that burns 
and gas that pours. On other “field trips” 
your guides will be radio engineers... 


submarine commanders . . . medical re- 
searchers . . . nuclear physicists. 


These monthly adventures provide a 
revolutionary new and exciting way to 
share the thrills of modern science. Each 
month you receive gummed, perforated 
sheets of full-color s — also a 
beautiful, richly illustrated album, cram- 
med with absorbing information, and 
with spaces reserved for mounting the 
—- (In addition, there will often 

e many interesting extra things-to-do, 
such as locating star constellations with 
the Find-a-Star Wheel included in the 
UNIVERSE set shown on this page.) 


What It Will Mean to Your Students 


Imagine what these adventures in sci- 
ence will mean to your students. You will 
acquaint them with modern scientific 
knowledge in easy, enjoyable steps. Your 
whole class will progress toward a re- 
markably broad scientific education al- 
most without realizing it! 


The SCIENCE PROGRAM will stim- 
ulate your class to participate in the 
stepped-up science projects in today’s 
schools and Science Fairs. It will help 

oy them for life in the space age. 

it may spark an interest in a sci- 
entific field which can lead to outstand- 
ing careers. 

MAIL COUPON NOW with only 10¢ for 
the Introductory Sample Kit. No obliga- 
tion. But if you are delighted and wish 
to continue, you pay only $1 _ ship- 
ping for each month's scientific adven- 
ture. You may cancel at any time. Ad- 
dress SCIENCE PROGRAM, Dept. RU-2, Garden 
City, N.Y. 


YOU'LL “VISIT” THE FAMOUS MYT. yes 
OBSERVATORY and peer through its giant 
telescope into the vastness of the ph 


——— weighs more than 500 tons yet is so 
that a tiny 1/12 HP. motor 
move easil 


IMAGINE A TELESCOPE YOU CAN'T SEE 
THROUGH! But this 48-inch Schmidt tele- 


&@ small telescope to guide the camera. 


used Only to PHOTOGRAPH the 
The man here is looking through 


IGNORANT MILLIONS WERE TERRIFIED in 
1910 at the sight of a large luminous globe in 


the sky, trailing a lon 


ley's Comet, named after 


shining tall for thou- 
ids of miles across the heavens. It was Hal- 
a famous British 


astronomer. In 1682 he had sonseeny predicted 


that it would appear every 7€ years! 


YOU GET ALL THIS 


Beautiful full-color prints of wonders of 
THE UNIVERSE meteor craters, - 
servatories, telescopes, eclipses, etc. 


8,000-word illustrated album — cramm 
with information about the Universe, an 
wee, spaces in which to mount the color 
prints. 


FIND-A-STAR WHEEL — Point it North, 
turn circular star chart whee a 
month and date with 
shows exact location of major constella- 
tions and many stars. 


Science Bulletin: Portal monthly bulletin 
keeps you ebreas the very newest de- a 
velopments 


IN ADDITION — if you decide to continue, 
you will receive — Free — a handsome pull- 
drawer library case in which to collect 
your albums. 


SCIENCE PROGRAM 
Dept. RU-2, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please rush me my introductory 


Science 
Activity Kit as described above. I enclose 10¢ 
to help cover shipping costs. 


After examining this package, I will de- 


cide 


not, I will simply let you know. If I do con- 
tinue, 
age each month for only $1 plus shipping. 


I am 


number of pac 
at any time. 


Address....... 


(Same offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., 
Tor. 2. Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) 


whether or not I wish to continue. If 


you will send me a new Science pack- 


take any minimum 


not 
and I am free to stop 


(Please Print Plainly) 


FOR ONLY 10¢ 
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Some years back an American friend came to my house in 9 
Delhi and gave me a cast of Abraham Lincoln’s hand, 
a bronze. Ever since then I have kept it on my study table, 


and I gaze at it every day, partly because it is a very beau- 
tiful hand—there is a certain extraordinary expression of 


strength and gentleness in it—but more because it reminds 
me of a celebrated figure, not only of the United States but 
of the world, who has been a hero of mine since my child- 
hood. The immortal words he uttered on various occasions 


often remind me, in a sense, of my own duties. 


We, in India, as you know, have been absorbed in a 
tremendous adventure—to begin with, the adventure 
of gaining independence. We were fortunate enough 


to achieve that which we had striven for and dreamed 
about year after year. We achieved it, and the moment 
of our achievement was also the moment of our start- 
ing on another journey and another adventure, the ad- 
venture of building up India. We are growing in 
strength, and at the same time our difficulties and re- 
sponsibilities grow. That is the price of growth—to 
face our responsibilities. That is the price we have to 
pay; we cannot escape it. 


I suppose that in almost every generation people have 
thought their generation was facing a great crisis. But I 
think it is true to say that the world today does face a very 
important stage of human history. There are new vistas 
opening up, the human race has tremendous power at its 
disposal, and much depends on how one uses this power, 
whether to good or ill. 


Let us approach the problems that confront the 
world with one distant objective always in view—the 
ultimate creation of some kind of world order. You 
may call it “one world,” or whatever you like. Ap- 
proach each single problem with as much vigor as you 
please, but always try not to humiliate the other party. 
If he suffers humiliation, you may think you have 
won, but you have sown the seeds of future conflicts. 


This lesson was dinned into our heads by Mahatma 
Gandhi. He was absolutely unbreakable on any principle 
he valued, and yet he told us, “Always be friendly with 
your opponent. Always give him a chance to repair the 
damage he has done or to come to a compromise. Never be 
uncompromising, and yet hold to your principles.” 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA 
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master 


Instant-Drying BOLD MARKS — FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface 


Flash Cards 
Posters 
Maps 
Signs 
Charts 
Music Scores 


Advanced Flo-master. Complete 
basic kit: ink, cleanser, 5 felt 
tips, fine-mark adapter 

Stock #AD-22A $3.90 


Below: Colorcraft set, includ- 
ing 4 advanced Flo-masters, 4 
colors of ink, cleanser, 20 felt 
tips and 4 fine-mark adapters 
Stock #AD-2A $15 


pr 


CUSHMAN & DENISON '’ 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY CARLSTADT, J. 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 


ADDRESS 


ZONE 


I ALWAYS seems a shame to discredit 
such a good established idea as a 
cloudy ground-hog day forecasting the 
end of winter, but here goes another 
belief—according to some recent re- 
search, no more girls ask the boys to 
marry them during leap year than any 
other time. The evidence? Statistics 
show no quadrennial increases in the 
number of marriages. 

On the other hand, the research 
concludes with saying that the “leap 
year belief may be a deterrent to 
marriage since some girls are reluc- 
tant to say yes for fear people will 
think they did the chasing.” That I 


don't believe! 


One interesting fact about leap year 
to share with your children: to make 
the calendar come out right, the even 
hundred years are not leap years un- 
less they can be divided by 400. So 
1800 and 1900 were not, but the year 
2000 will be. While this is a statistical 
certainty, it confuses my unscientifi- 
cally trained mind. Is this a super cor- 
rection on top of a regular correction 
of the calendar? Please advise. 


Here is the Toy Story of the Year: 
The National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools terminated its activities 
January | after ten years of promoting 
citizen interest in better schools. Its 
very able executive secretary, Henry 
Toy, Jr., and Mrs. Toy are both enter- 
ing the field of teaching. They have 
already enrolled at George Peabody 
College. 

Mr. Toy was a former DuPont ex- 
ecutive, and during his years with the 
National Citizens Council he traveled 
all over the country. (You may re- 
member the editorial he wrote for The 
Instructor, March 1957.) Both he and 
Mrs. Toy are choosing teaching as a 
career because they feel its oppor- 
tunities are great and its rewards are 
unlimited. The schools that eventually 
obtain their services will be fortunate 
ones indeed. 


A national weekly reports that a 
famous psychologist, Dr. Sandor S. 
Feldman, has been experimenting 
since 1922 with both men and women 
and concludes that “people blush be- 
cause they have inferiority complexes 
and desire attention but also dread 
it.” If you are one of the natural 
blushers, you may want to take issue 
with Dr. Feldman. 

Since reading his report we have 
been doing some research of our own 
in a small way, for we have some 


good blushers right in our midst. The 
blondes (natural only) seem to blush 
more readily than brunettes, and the 
redheads are simply terrific. We admit 
that our sampling is too small to be 
conclusive, but the experiment has 
been interesting. What is your experi- 
ence? 


This magazine has never devoted 
much space to the aspirations of that 
eminent Army Corporal, Elvis Presley, 
and his prowess. But here’s something 
for him to consider. 

A sixth-grader brought in a clipping 
for his current events class describ- 
ing Corporal Presley’s concern over 
a decline of interest in rock and roll. 
When the teacher polled the members 
of the class, there was not a single 
sixth-grader who had really liked it in 
the first place. Of course, maybe they 
were too young to appreciate it, but 
if this is a national trend it may mean 
that there are better listening days 


ahead. 


Dental Health Week is in February 
and from the looks of things you'd 
better celebrate it by campaigning for 
more children to become dentists. In 
1940 there were 62 dentists for every 
100,000 Americans. By 1958 the figure 
had dropped to 57, and by 1975 it will 
be only 50. I can’t imagine the reason 
why, since the dentists I know are all 
prosperous. Their instruments become 
more and more intriguing. Gener- 
ally they work in pleasant surround- 
ings, and have the satisfaction of be- 
ing their own boss. See what you can 
do to drum up some recruits! Next 
to Arthur Miller, who else gets as 
close to Marilyn Monroe as her den- 
tist? That is hardly a professional ap- 
proach, but it may have more appeal 


for your young boys than a serious 
discussion on the advantages of enter- 
ing the dental profession! Save that 
for the future teachers whom you are 
encouraging. 


A good friend of teachers every- 
where has passed on-—Florence Hale, 
president of the N.E.A. nearly three 
decades ago and editor of The Grade 
Teacher for twenty-five years until she 
retired in 1952. I remember many 
pleasant associations with her. She 
championed teachers wherever she 
went. At meetings her strong, clear 
voice reached to every corner of a 
large auditorium and was greatly ap- 
preciated by her listeners, who often 
had to strain to hear other speakers. 
She was a native of New England and 
her folksy way endeared her to thou- 
sands. She will be greatly missed by 
those who knew her. 


When February comes around, it 
seems as if this column should have 
one hearts-and-flowers story to com- 
memorate Valentine Day. This year I 
have one with no flowers yet, but 
with lots of heart. I'm sure our office 
is beating the national average when 
two of our girls—one with spouse and 
another with spouse-to-be—become 
carpenters, painters, and electricians 
in their spare time to produce the 
traditional love nest. These are very 
attractive homes, each on a hill with a 
beautiful view, and come spring there 
will be flowers too. There's a purpose 
and integrity about many of our young 
people today that is stimulating and 
inspiring, with all the elements of a 
wonderful love story. 


2. 


Sharon Perry (left), soon to be Sharon Wolf, is puttying 
nailheads. Charlie was carrying in a load of flooring, so 
we missed him. Dina and Wayne Harris stopped nailing 
Masonite on their floor long enough to be snapped. 
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in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No 


you now. 


And, 


gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only — no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS wo principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- 
@® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


p=------ FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


Cosigners required 


Select your Loan 
needs here 


. ready and waiting for 


Cash 24 Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
$10000$ 593 $40000 $2275 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


20000 
30000 


2769 
3249) 


1180 | 50000 
1749) 60000 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction, Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. B-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


OUR GUARANTEE =| 
if for any reason you return | 
the money within 10 days <= 
after the loan is made there < 
will be no charge or cost - 
to you. 


Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sixty Years of Service 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. B-20 The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s x 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost - sieend 
whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY~—Piease list below reiative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..... for our confidential Miles 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative (Relationship)... ie 
Name and address Street Town State... Occup 
of school you teach en | 
How long with Previous Name of Relative (Relationship) .......——__ 
present employer. Street Town Occup... 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment....... Name of Relative 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) Town ’ a Street.. Town State en 
Bank you deal with Name of Relative (Relationship) ....... 
Amount you owe bank? $..................................... Monthly payments? $._........... 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance compan: (or: yerson) you NOW owe on a loan: e above statements are made tor the purpose of secu ng a oan. | agree tha 
$ to (Name) pany i ina any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here Address... _ 
payment to? (Name)... Town 
Purpose of loan.... Town County State.. 
NOTE Amount Monthly | First Payment Final Payment 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance pyre at its office in in Omaha, Nebraska, the EP This note is subject to acceptance by the eumpany at its office and will he promptly returned to the under 
promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together with interest as stated herein signed if the loan is not approved 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not 
Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal exceeding $150 and 2'4°% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and of 1% per month 
to the unpaid principal balance and interest. on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 30 consecutive days. 
due and payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 
laws of Nebraska 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) i 
IS NOT RECEIVED. H 


Pasaanasanaananeaaaese RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN wus 
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STEPS 
CHILDREN'S 
LITERATURE 


NANCY LARRICK 


0 NCE upon a time we introduced children to literature by forced 
feeding. For each grade we had a required list of books, and for each 
book we required a report as proof that the task had been done. Some 
books were read in school, line by line, a sort of literary vivisection 
intended to develop literary appreciation. 

Fortunately the educational pendulum has a way of swinging away 
from one extreme, but it then swings to the opposite extreme. All too 
often this has happened in the teachine of children’s literature. 

Consequently, we may find classes in which reading requirements 
are taboo. Children are urged to read as they will and where they 
will. Sometimes a reading marathon results, with youngsters boasting 
of the quantity of books read. Some select books for brevity, simplicity, 
and thrills. In this laissez faire atmosphere, reading may take place or 
not, but literary appreciation is left to accident 

Somewhere between these extremes is the happy medium which com- 
bines freedom to enjoy reading with guidance in appreciating what is 
read. This, it seems to me, is the goal for teachers and parents alike. 


Freedom to Enjoy Reading 

Most of us excel in the tasks we stake out for ourselves and rebel 
against those thrust upon us. Like the age-old horse led to water, we 
may refuse to drink up literary riches prescribed by others. Children 
are no different. They need freedom to enjoy reading. They need to be 
free of the restraints of required book lists and required book reports. 
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The child who is forced to read a particular book—either because it 
is on a prescribed list or because it is the only book available—may 
begin with a rebellious attitude. And if he has to write a formal book 
report or take a test when he has read the book, he may conclude 
that reading brings punishment. 

What are the alternatives? 

First, provide a great quantity of books from which the child can 
choose for himself. He is used to having a choice of programs on tele- 
vision. And when he selects a comic book, he inspects a dozen before 
he settles on one. He likes to have just as wide an assortment of good 
books to choose from and just as much time to make the choice. 

Second, provide books of many reading levels. An average class will 
include children reading on five to nine different book levels, accord- 
ing to Dr. Willard C. Olson of the University of Michigan. 

Third, provide many kinds of books on many different subjects—ad- 
venture, historical stories, legends and fairy tales, informational books 
about science and nature, picture books about jet planes and space 
ships, horse stories, poetry, tall tales, biographies, and experiment 
books. 

Finally, encourage children to report on their reading in a way that 
will increase pleasure in reading. Most valuable is the informal report 
that stimulates the child’s enthusiasm—an oral report of his own or a 
share in group discussion of favorite books, a dramatization of the 
most critical event, or a written profile of the most unforgettable 
character. One fourth grade set up a “What’s My Line?” panel for 
book reports. Each contestant assumed the role of a storybook charac- 
ter, and the panel tried to guess the character and the book. 


Guidance to Appreciate Literature 

Surrounding children with books is only the beginning. Occasionally 
a youngster will develop taste and appreciation by himself. But most 
children—like most adults—need some guidance to appreciate the arts, 
including literature. 

Even a first-grader will respond to informal comments about story- 
book pictures he has taken for granted. A few questions, asked in a 
light tone, can alert a child to look more carefully and make deduc- 
tions from what he sees. In Make Way for Ducklings, for example, the 
size of the trees and cars on the first page tells us they are far away 
from the ducks, which are much larger. How can we tell that the 
ducks are far away in another picture? How can we recognize Mr. 
Mallard? Does Mrs. Mallard have all eight ducklings with her in vari- 
ous pictures? 

Older children may need the same kind of help in interpreting maps 
and charts. All ages will welcome comments that will heip them see 
more in the lines and shading of the pictures. 

Soon children will recognize the work of artists they have met be- 
fore. Robert McCloskey’s Lentil resembles Sal’s father in One Morn- 
ing in Maine, and no wonder, since they are both pictures of the artist 
himself. The sharp, modern line of Nicolas Mordvinoff is equally dis- 
tinctive. (See The Two Reds, Finders Keepers, and Alphonse, That 
Bearded One.) As children learn to look for distinguishing features, 
they see more details and become more appreciative of the artist’s 
share in the story. 

Similarly, the music of literature is more quickly sensed when chil- 
dren hear well written stories and poems read aloud. Eventually they 
learn that the tune varies with the theme and the style of the writer. 
Some poems skip gaily along with a lilting melody; others roll ma- 
jestically. The same distinction can be found in the prose style of 
various authors. Read aloud from the informational books of Anne 
Terry White—All about the Stars and All about Our Changing 
Rocks, for example. There is rhythm in her sentences—music, if you 
will. Now try the morning newspaper and you will feel the jolts and 
jerks of less rhythmic language. 

Children are quick to respond to the musical. It is one of the keys 
to great literature that they can use themselves. 

The art and music in a child’s book create the setting for the au- 
thor’s ideas. But sometimes a young Continued on page 97) 


A year ago, Nancy Larrick resigned as education director for Chil- 
dren's Books, Random House, to give full time to free-lance writing. She 
writes for educational magazines, and national magazines of various 
types. In 1956-57 she was president of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation. Her Parent's Guide to Children's Reading was published in 1958. 
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Purity was never more self-evident. The back of every 
7-Up bottle proves it. On this “second label” an ingre- 
dients listing proudly tells what 7-Up contains. Nothing 
more, nothing less. 

Water treated to be colorless, odorless, tasteless; then 
carbonated. Sugar that meets standards more rigid than 
those for table sugar. Citric acid, the natural acid present 


4 
] a 
j 


in citrus fruits. Sodium citrate in small amounts to help 
develop the fresh, clean taste of 7-Up. Natural oils pressed 
from fresh lemon and lime peel, and super-refined to select 
and concentrate only the most desirable parts of their pure, 
natural flavors. 

Seven-Up is exactly what our “second label”’ says it is... 
finest quality which you may recommend with confidence. 


Nothing, does it like Seven-Up! 
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OF ATTRACTIVE 
, COLORED CARDBOARD 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


SAVES TIME 
ECONOMICAL 
ORDER BY MAIL 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Setistaction Guaranteed or your money back 


MUTUAL AIDS 


Dept. 302, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 
Les Angeles 27, California 


PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 


[] 2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 
letters, numbers and signs, @ 
$1.00/set. See colors below: 
[] Red Green [) Blue 
[] Black Yellow White 
Silver* 

*Gold & Silver @ $1.50/set 

Manuscript Style, in sets 
of 240 letters and signs, @ 
$1.00/set. See colors below: 

[] Red Green Blue 
Black Yellow White 
Silver* 

*Gold & Silver @ $1.50/set 

[] 4” CAPITALS in sets of 150 
letters, numbers and signs, @ 
$2.00/set. See colors below: 

Red Blue [] Green 
Black [] White [] Yellow 

[] 64,” CAPITALS in sets of 40 

letters, @ $2/set 

Red Black 

1” CAPITALS with reusable ad- 

hesive backs in sets of 200 let- 

ters, numbers & signs, @ $1.50, 
set, Heavy Paper 

Red White [) Black 


[] Reusable two-sided plastic ad- 
hesive——no damage to walls. 
$1.00 /pack 

ONLY ONE SIZE. ONE COLOR PER SET 


[] ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR 
CASH FOR $ 
C.0.D. 


Send Invoice 
(FOR RESPONSIBLE INSTITUTIONS ONLY) 


Teachers with dependents should receive 
additional increments in salary 


To be a successful teacher, one must maintain a certain 

prestige in the community, which is secured through a 
standard of living reflected in the car one owns, the house one lives in, 
and the cultural activities one pursues. The very status of teacher makes 
extra demands in social life, educational pursuits, and charitable enter- 
prises, all of which place added financial burdens on one who is already 
carrying a heavy load—the support of dependents. 

How can a teacher provide the proper emotional environment for his 
class when he himself is harassed and hampered by financial worries? 
Emotional stability may reach low ebb, particularly when such an in- 
dividual is forced to carry on other activities in order to increase the 
family income. When such conditions prevail, we cannot expect the 
highest achievement in the teaching area. 

Meager salaries mean only frustration. The result? Potential teach- 
ers turn to more profitable employment. If the teaching profession is to 
survive as a profession, it must be able to ensure financial security. This 
is not merely a matter of expediency but primarily a debt of social 
justice. After all, teachers have the most important duty in the world 
—torming the minds of future citizens. Proper remuneration is the only 
adequate recognition of services rendered. Sister Mary Bernard 


() Q Certainly not! Teachers are not charity cases whose progeny 


must be counted and whose financial circumstances must be in- 
vestigated preparatory to drawing up a budget to suit the case. As with 
other welfare cases, we can be sure that, though the amount might be 
adequate, it would not be generous. 

If need is to be the basis for salary increases, we can stop trying to 
raise professional standards and concentrate on raising children. 

A professional person has other needs than food and lodging, and he is 
entitled to earn them by the full use of his professional training and 
talents. When school boards consider need as a basis for salary increases, 
| fear few teachers will be buying symphony records or books of poetry. 

Don't forget that it is but a step from "Mrs. Smith needs more money 
because she is a widow with five children," to ‘Miss Jones doesn't need 
what we pay her since she has only herself to support." 

A teacher's financial condition should have no bearing on her advance- 
ment on the salary schedule. Salary is for professional services. It should 
never be paid to keep teachers off the relief roll, and it should never be 
withheld because a teacher has private means. Adelaide Wilson 


“lex t ov) Pregnant teachers should be barred 
q ES%i from school after the third month. 
Where do you stand? Here's your opportunity to sound off on this 
S topic for the April issue. 
y> will be paid for the best letter of 225 words on each side of the topic. Be 


as emphatic as you like. Your letter should reach us by February 10. Send 
it to: Sound Off, The Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
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HANDWRITING KIT 
... gives you 6 writing tests for each pupil 


COMPLETE WITH COLORFUL GRADING 
STICKERS PLUS A COMPARISON CHART 


The Esterbrook Pen Company is happy 


8-PAGE ee to present these handwriting tests for 


Fon each ind Vy, Esterbrook | your class. Designed to point out 
——— that good handwriting is essential in 
yo all subject areas, they provide an 


excellent evaluation of pupil progress. 
You will find the teacher’s manual 
helpful in promoting good penmanship 
practices and in developing 

a continuing interest in legible 
writing. Fill out the 

coupon below for your free 
copy of this valuable kit. 


EXCELLENT, | | 


The Esterbrook School Writing +———--MAIL TODAY FOR ALL THE FACTS!- 
Kit is a valuable classroom tool. 
It supplies up to 40 fountain 
pens, one for each pupil, plus a 


The Esterbrook Pen Company 
School Services Div., Dept. 1, Camden 1, N.J. 


convenient covered desk holder. Please send complete information on Esterbrook’s School | 
Each child is assigned a pen | Writing Kit for teaching penmanship to elementary grades. | 
which he returns to the holder 
after use. Other classes can then = | ! 
use the kit. Esterbrook points are | POSITION ! 
instantly replaceable if damaged, ! SCHOOL | 
and replacement points are in- | — i 
expensive. Priced extremely low | 
for educational use, this kit is of- | city ZONE STATE i 
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is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 


For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher's training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am's Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 


Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Round-the-World (RW-1). 52 days, 
$2495 tourist/economy-class round trip 
from San Francisco including trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs June 
21. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Kashmir, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, England, New 
York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: 
48 days, from New York June 30. 
$1899 including economy-class air fare. 
Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip econ- 
omy air fare from N. Y. Near East 
and Holy Land— Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and Israel. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled for your interest by 
Pan American. Send the adjoining 
coupon for your FREE 1960 edition of 
“Adventures in Education,”’ a scholar’s 
guide to study and travel abroad, 


| Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 

| Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 

! New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in 

Education,” and related information about Edu- 

| cational Group Travel. 

| Name 

| Address 

| I am affiliated as a teacher, _._._estudent with 

WORLD'S MOST 

| (name of school, university, or other educational institution) EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
| First on the Atiantio ... First on the Pacific... First in Latin America... First ‘Round the World 


CHARTS THAT PRESENT HEALTH CONCEPTS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
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Two new sets of charts—Good Health | 
and Good Health |!i—that will promote 
good physical and mental health. Illustrated 
with stick figures, the slogans are 
written in simple vocabulary. Each set 
contains 10 large-size (10” x 
of various colors printed on both sides. 


x 13”) charts 


Each set $1.50. Order from: 


Helping the 


New Child 


SYBIL RICHARDSON 


Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 


N AMERICA today many families 

are on the move in order to 
obtain better jobs, or because of 
transfers within industrial organi- 
zations, or as a part of military 
service. Many children under 
twelve have already attended sev- 
eral elementary schools and have 
repeatedly found themselves in an 
unfamiliar school and in a group 
where everyone is unknown to 
them. 

Some boys and girls, of course, 
take this in stride, quickly mak- 
ing friends and finding a place 
for themselves. But many others 
are bewildered by the new group 
and by unfamiliar ways of doing 
things. Such children often be- 
come inattentive because of their 
confusion. And as they lose con- 
fidence in themselves, they become 
less able to learn. In our large and 
crowded schools sensitive teach- 
ers know that they must plan 
ahead so that the new child can 
be helped to become a part of his 
group quickly and easily. 

In one school in a rapidly grow- 
ing district new children were 
sent directly from the office where 
they were registered to an as- 
signed classroom. Often the new 
child in that school entered a 
group that was engrossed in dis- 
cussion, in viewing a film, or in 
some other learning activity. 
There might not be a chair or 
table for him, and the teacher 
might know little more about 
him than his name. Recognizing 
that this problem was increasing, 
the teachers worked out a plan to 
help the new child and to pro- 
tect classrooms from repeated in- 
terruptions, 

Now new children are enrolled 
only in the mornings. A new child 
may be given tests or a physical 
examination while the parent fills 
out forms or confers with the 
principal. Student guides take 
new children and parents (often 
there are several families in one 
day) on a tour of the school plant. 
Information is sent ahead to the 
classroom teacher so that the 
group may be prepared for the 
newcomer and the classroom made 
ready for him. New children join 
their groups at the lunch and play 
period where the more informal 


atmosphere tends to help them 
feel at ease. 

Many teachers have designated 
certain children as special helpers 
to newcomers. Such a boy or girl 
informs the stranger of lunch and 
playground procedures and is ex- 
pected to explain assignments, re- 
view recent activities of the class, 
and to help the newcomer in any 
other way that he can. 

One school located near a large 
aircraft plant receives many new 
children throughout the year. The 
staff has assembled a special kit 
for each teacher. In this box are 
diagnostic tests, interest inven- 
tories, and various kinds of inde- 
pendent work. The new child 
works on these for the first two or 
three days rather than on regular 
assignments, although of course 
he joins the group for activities of 
general interest. During these ini- 
tial days the teacher has several 
individual conferences with the 
new child to review his tests with 
him and to discuss his interests 
and past schooling. At the end of 
this time the teacher has much 
information on which to base dis- 
cussions about the kind of work 
he should be given and the groups 
in which he will work best. 

Parents new to the community 
also welcome the teacher’s help. 
Conferences to discuss school pro- 
cedures, to suggest prospective 
friends, and to describe communi- 
ty activities enjoyed by many chil- 
dren help orient the family and 
therefore make adjustment easier 
for the child. 

Teachers cannot turn back the 
clock to the time when families 
stayed in one place and most chil- 
dren spent all their school years 
in the same community. Through 
thoughtful planning, teachers can 
minimize many of the hazards to 
children’s adjustment and learn- 
ing. Using such guidance tools as 
tests, inventories, observation, and 
analyses of group relations en- 
ables teachers today to create a 
group climate which is conducive 
to learning for all children. 

Eprrortat Note: Dr. Richardson in- 
vites your questions and your com- 
ments. Send them to her in care of 
The Instructor, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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New color film on menstrual hygiene...free from Modess- 


color. You'll find its imaginative action shots and natural 

dialogue make discussions easier and more meaningful. 
Designed for girls 11 to 14, this new 16 mm. sound film 

runs 20 minutes. Won’t you arrange today to see it on free 


Here is one of the most sensitive, informative motion pictures 
ever made. This film was designed to give young girls a 
healthy understanding of the physical and emotional changes 
that occur in growing up. 

“It’s Wonderful Being a Girl” is produced in beautiful loan? Allow 6 weeks for delivery. 


Complete educational program free... We'll send you as many copies as you need. 
____Copies of “How Shall 1 Tell My Daughter,” booklet for mothers. 


Just check the materials you want. 
y One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene.”: This in- 
Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation cludes both booklets, anatomical wall chart, complete Teaching 


Box 6064-2, Milltown, New Jersey Guide written and edited by McGraw-Hill. 


Please send me free: Name 
New 16 mm. color movie, “It’s Wonderful Being a Girl,” for 


girls 11 to 14, on free loan. Allow 6 weeks for delivery. School 
Date Alternate date School Address 

Copies of “Growing Up and Liking It.” Useful in classroom Cit Seate 
discussions, written for girls who are just beginning to menstruate. 
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WITH CLAY 


of the hundreds of unusual, different 
ideas in Amaco Booklet No. 4, “Art 


- and Craft Activities.” 
F 


Enjoy new ideas all year long 
36 pages. Many illustrations. This 
Send tor your copy now! booklet was written especially for 


AMERICAN ART Ciay co.| ‘eachers. Suggestions for using not 
amaco Deportmant 19 j. ivst a few but all of your art ma- 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, IND. 1 terials. There are several es of 
Enclosed Please send.._coples ‘Art and 
Sean Activirias’’ ot 25¢ per copy postpaid (speciol 


immensely helpful general. informa- 


afar for tecchers) | tion for all who teach. There are tests 
Nope | to aid you in selecting art products of 

the best quality. Booklet No. 4 lists for 
3 ‘ | 50¢. Now we are pleased to announce 
pat treet |? special offer for teachers. Only 25¢ 
y if sent fo your school address. 
7 


Lift” for the Left-Handed Child 


LEFTY SCISSORS 


A wonderful way to build confidence in the left-handed 
child—supply him with scissors he can use 

easily and accurately in classroom work. JA-SON 

LEFTY scissors, blunt or pointed, are designed just for this 
purpose. There is a direct, unobstructed view 

of the cutting surface ...no blade separation when 

the young left-hander cuts. In addition, top-quality JA-SON 
LEFTIES provide finger comfort in the 

bright-colored “Cushion-Grip” handles of soft vinyl foam. 
For complete information on LEFTY 

scissors and the 72" forged 

steel LEFTY teacher shear, write today for 
the free JA-SON booklet. 


JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, INC. conNecncur 
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Filmstrip 


RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 
Associate Professor 

School of Education 

New York University 


BOY SCIENTIST SERIES—5 strips; color; produced by Long Filmslide 
Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito 8, Calif.; $23.50 per set; $5 
single strip. 

Science is no longer reserved for older people. Pupils begin at a very early 
age to delve into it, and to participate in simple experiments. In this series, 
children can watch Bob build a telescope, investigate rocket construction, and 
learn to use a microscope. This material is valuable for science and language 
arts, and includes review questions. Middle grades. 


BRITISH ISLES—S strips; color; produced by The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; $25.95 per set; $5.75 single 
strip. 

Maps showing various land divisions enable pupils to understand what is 
meant by “the British Isles.” Views of industrial and farming districts in and 
around London and Dublin develop basic concepts of the area’s natural re- 
sources, economic progress, and pattern of life. Middle and upper grades. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE, GRADES 3 AND 4—2% strips; color; 
produced by Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y.; 
$25 per set; $4 single strip. 

Designed to illustrate the science topics of specific grade units, this series 
covers weather, simple machines, our earth, the solar system, and how messages 
are recorded and sent. Facts and language are geared to the grade level, and 
questions included are typical of those which children at these grade levels 
are likely to ask. Middle grades. 


GEOGRAPHY OF PENNSYLVANIA—7 strips; color; produced by Visual 
Aids Service, P.O. Box 470, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa., 
$37.50 per set; discounts on orders of 5 or more sets. 

Basically, this producer has undertaken to present the resources of one state 
showing its forests, mines, and oil wells, and also its farms, and manufacturing 
centers. Similar material about other states is to be produced so that there will 
be a series of these descriptive strips. Middle and upper grades. 


HAWAII—CROSSROADS OF THE PACIFIC—8 strips; color; 1 record; 
8 realia samples; produced by Wedberg and Associates, 4715 Normandie 
Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif.; $58 for complete kit. 

Anyone faced with the problem of providing information about the 50th state 
will welcome these strips which give a very complete picture of activities and 
life in Hawaii. The record provides authentic sounds and songs of Hawaii, and 
the shells, coral, and tapa cloth help round out the teaching material. A resource 
guide adds information not always found in books. Middle and upper grades. 


MEXICO—8 strips; color; ay by Curriculum Materials Corp.; 
10031 Commerce Ave., Tujunga, Calif.; $3.95 per strip. 

Children see rural and city family life, schools, and arts and crafts through 
the eyes of a Mexican girl. While emphasis i is on life i in Mexico today, the herit- 
age of the past is not neglected, and the viewer becomes aware of the contrasts 
to be found in our southern neighbor’s land. Middle and upper grades. 


SCIENCE FOR BETTER LIVING (Harbrace Filmstrips)—8 strips; color; 
produced by Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, Il.; $ 39.50 per set; $5.50 single strip. 

This material, prepared by well known science teachers, keeps pupil needs in 
mind. Among eight basic areas of general science presented, there is information 
on weather, conducting research, simple experiments with green plants, modern 
media of communication, and the nature of the atom. Young scientists will 
find the material easy to follow, and they will be eager for further research and 
study. The content of the strips is very closely correlated to curriculum units 
in science. Upper grades. 


SPACE AND THE ATOM—10 strips; color; produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; $60 per set; 
$6 single strip. 

Every child is intrigued by talk of space travel and the scientific research 
connected with it. The sequences in this series are adapted from the Disney 
films dealing with man and his flight into space. The filmstrips tell what we 
might expect to see from a rocket ship journeying around the moon; what we 
know about space and space flight, and what we hope research and experimen- 
tation will reveal. The Disney cartoon technique lends itself to a minimum of 
captions, and the material appeals to pupils. Middle and upper grades. 


STORY OF PACIFIC SALMON—single strip; color; produced by National 
Film Board of Canada; available from Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland 
St., Valhalla, N.Y.; $5. 

Every student of natural science will be interested in this filmstrip for it 
gives a very clear and well illustrated story of the life cycle of the Pacific salmon. 
The sequences dealing with the migration of the salmon will be helpful to those 
who have never been in the area to witness this phenomenon of nature. Salmon 
are of great economic importance, and the strip also indicates the necessity for 
conservation measures to prevent loss of many fish. Upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 


on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 
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No Short Circuits 


with BJ’s UNIQUE ONE-VOLUME INDEX 


One, two, three volumes in use? That won’t “‘short circuit’’ the set 
—won’'t take a part of the index out of circulation—not if the 
set is Britannica Junior. With BJ the entire index is always 
available—complete in a separate volume. And this unique 
Ready Reference Volume is much more than a title-and-page 
index. It rewards young readers with immediate information— 
pronunciation, thumbnail definitions and chief facts. 

Not only do children find answers easily, but they also use 
and reinforce their dictionary skills—with the alphabetical 
arrangement, diacritical markings and definitions in the 
Ready Reference Volume. At the same time, they are being 
trained for later use of the one-volume index of adult 
encyclopaedias—learning through experience. 


Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic 
Energy.” Address: John R. Rowe, Room 349-MC, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


OR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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IT’S SO EASY 
3rd graders can do it! 


Miss Nancy Lee, 3rd grade 
teacher, writes: ‘Fach of my third 


graders sold 40 packs of seeds ina 
very few days. Thank you for the 
bonus gifts.” 


Ar 


~ 


GIANT WEATHER MAP 
for Teachers and Group Leaders 


Order now and receive FREE with 
your seeds a Giant Weather Map of 
the United States. This big pictorial 
weather story with spectacular full- 
color pictures of storms, tornadoes, 
wind flows and cloud formations will 
fascinate your students. This Giant 
weather map is sent FREE with your 
first group order for Seeds, 


SUT HERE AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


RAISE 
MONEY 


FOR YOUR GROUP 
With fast selling 
American Seeds 


This money raising 
plan is especially designed for grou 
of school-age children to use. It is the 
first choice of over 5,000 Schools and 
Classrooms across the nation. Your 
group will find it easy to raise $24 to 
$400 selling American Seeds at l5ca 
pack. Forty cents of every dollar 
collected is yours—without a cent of 
investment! 


SEND NO MONEY—THERE IS NO RISK 


The best part of this plan is— it’s quick 
and easy. The boys and girls have the 
seeds right with them. They can de- 
liver the seeds and get the money at 
once—no order taking, no delay. In 
just one hour every boy and girl should 
be able to sell one Sales Kit and make 
a profit for your group. There is no 
cash outlay, you pay nothing in ad- 
vance. We will send you one Sales Kit 
containing twenty 15c packs of seeds 
for each student in your group. Sell 
20 Kits and make $24.00 profit. Sell 
40 Kits, make $48.00. Sell 60 Kits, 
make $72.00, etc. There is no risk— 
for you may return any unsold packs 
to us. 


Personal Prize for Every Boy and Girl 


A personal prize, in addition to the 
40% profit for your group, will be sent 
to every boy or girl who sells one 
Sales Kit (20 packs of seeds). Fill out 
the coupon. It must be signed by an 
adult .. . a teacher, principal or group 
leader, who will sponsor the sales 
campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 28, Lancaster, Pa. « Our 42nd Year 


"AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 28, Lancaster, Pa. ! 


I have 


students in my selling group. Please send me one Sales Kit for each | 


| student, each Sdles Kit to contain 20 packs of high-quality tested seeds. We will sell them 


ro AU FLOWER 
SEEDS SEEDS 


at l5c a pack, kbep 40% of the money collected and send the balance to you, plus any 
unsold seeds, within 60 days. Send me the seeds checked. 
ALL VEGETABLE 


MIXED FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Teacher of Grade 


! 


| Name of School or Group 
| Address (for shipment) 


Principal Adult Group Leader | 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 
For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the 
80. teacher. Rhyinms, Sone Plays, lay- 
ad hing su fone. “This 
ground, teac 


at @ classroom requirement, fs also being used as 
@ basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad $t., Newark 5, NJ. 


FOR THE 
YEAR! 
P ae) * Classroom tested 
\e * Holidays & special occasions 
* Save you hours of preparation 
teaching Art a pleasure. The complete 
cost Is only $3.95, postpaid. 


BREE! 


the entire yeer. 


ANTOM ASSOCIATES , 2404, Me! 
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HENRIETTA A. OLLIVER 


— has always given 
much pleasure, from primi- 
tive times on down to today. 
Primitive music is based solely on 
drumbeats. As man grew more 
civilized, dancing became a thing 
of grace. So it was with the min- 
uet. 

The minuet is of French origin, 
done by peasants as a gay, quick 
dance. But when the dance 
reached Paris and the French 
court, about 1650, it was changed 
into a stately dance. It was very 
popular not only in France but in 
England, and was brought to 
America. The name minuet is 
supposed to come from menu 
meaning small, since the dance is 
made up of small steps. 

The minuet was a dance for 
two persons in moderate three- 
part measure. It was the ideal 
dance in a time when perfect 
manners prevailed, and when 
both ladies and gentlemen wore 
colorful costumes. During the 
bows and pauses there was time 
for the exchange of compliments 
between partners. (Use pictures 
to show costumes of the period.) 

One of the simplest yet love- 
liest of the minuets was written 
by Mozart and is danced with all 
the grace and colorful costumes 
of the period in his opera Don 
Giovanni. Most of you know this 
music since you have heard it 
during dance periods. (It is dif- 
ficult to get this record except in 
a large collection, but it can easily 
be played as a piano solo.) Note 
the three-part rhythm. Perhaps 
some of the class can dance the 
minuet. 

The minuet is one of the sim- 
plest forms in music. How many 
melodies has Mozart used? (Two 
only. The first melody, A, is re- 
peated, the second melody, B, is 
repeated, and then the first mel- 
ody returns and is repeated. The 
form here is AA B BA A.) 

The minuet was used by Bach 
and Handel as a part of a larger 
form such as a suite (a collection 
of dances). The form was some- 
times slightly changed and played 
more quickly. The fourth move- 
ment of Handel’s suite from the 
Royal Fireworks Music is a Min- 
uetto. This entire suite is lovely. 
It was written for a royal enter- 
tainment ordered by King George 
II of England, and can be heard 
on London Record LL 760. The 


THE STATELY MINUET 


jacket gives the detailed story of 
the occasion. Purchase of this 
record is worth while because 
Handel’s delightful Water Music 
is on the reverse side. This, too, 
was written for a special event, a 
water party on the Thames. 

When composers started using 
the minuet as a part of a sym- 
phony or concerto, the form of 
the minuet grew longer. Some- 
times to the first minuet would 
be added a second one as a con- 
trast. Haydn was the first com- 
poser who used the minuet as a 
part of a symphony. His minuets 
are gay and lighthearted. A good 
illustration is the third movement 
of his Symphony No. 99 (London 
Record LL 3009). 

Haydn’s Symphony No. 94, the 
Surprise Symphony, third move- 
ment, is a minuet so lively that it 
sounds like a German peasant 
dance. Even the middle section 
with its jumping melody sounds 
like the clapping of wooden shoes. 
(This is on side two of London 
Record LL 3009.) 

Mozart’s minuets are identical 
in form (A BA) but more grace- 
ful. His minuet in Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik (Serenade) was writ- 
ten in eighteenth-century 
manner. The first part is gay, the 
second is a delightful flowing mel- 
ody; again the A B A form ( Van- 
guard Record SRV 102). On the 
reverse side is Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 40 with its interesting minuet 
—first a vigorous and then a soft- 
ly flowing melody. 

Beethoven used a strong rhyth- 
mic minuet as the movement of 
his First Symphony. In his later 
symphonies, the third movements 
are no longer true minuets, al- 
though some are marked “tempo 
di minuetto.” The three-quarter 
tempo is there, likewise the AB A 
form, but the movements are live- 
lier and freer. Beethoven called 
such a movement a scherzo, mean- 
ing joke in Italian. 

The difference between the 
minuet and the scherzo is easily 
seen by comparing the third move- 
ments of Beethoven’s First and 
Eighth Symphonies on London 
LL 1493 or Decca 9626. The 
third movement in the First is a 
well marked minuet; in the 
Eighth it is like a minuet, but 
more playful in manner. 

Following Beethoven’s example, 
later composers used this scherzo 
form which is a development of 
the stately minuet. 
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First-Graders Study Historical Figures 


NATHALIE THOMAS 


Teacher, First Grade, Warm Springs School 
San Bernardino, California 


AVE you ever tried whisking 
Abraham Lincoln into the 
twentieth century to teach pupils 
about tolerance, understanding, 
and responsibility to country? He 
and other historical figures can be 
brought into the classroom effec- 
tively—even on a first-grade level. 
Pupils in Warm Springs Ele- 
mentary School started a class dis- 
cussion on the history of Lincoln 
and Washington. Poems, stories, 
and pictures were used. Young- 
sters brought material from home. 
This began the children’s study 
of “Who’s Who in February” in- 
spired by an article appearing in 
Tue Instructor (Feb., 1959). 

“What can we do to be good 
citizens like Washington and 
Lincoln?” was the question posed. 
The youngsters picked it right up 

sharing at home and school, be- 
ing kind, being everyone’s friend, 
liking people. 

“I am part Japanese and the 
children like me,” Kathy volun- 
teered. 

“Lincoln liked all the people, 
no matter what color they were,” 
Willie popped up. 

The children decided Lincoln 
was a family man and a good 
father to his family. “We can 
help,” said Leslie thoughtfully. 
“We can listen and learn when 
we are little so we can be good 
mothers when we are bigger.” 

Suzy brought a kerosene lamp 
more than 100 years old to school 
the next day, inspired by com- 
ments about Lincoln’s reading 
without electric lights. Many chil- 
dren tried reading by candlelight 
at home. 

The story of Lincoln’s walking 
miles for a book introduced a dis- 
cussion on the school library, the 
public library, and how easy it is 
today to obtain books. 

Youngsters were amazed to 
think their grandparents never 
had television or a radio and that 
they used kerosene lamps. One 
youngster brought in an old vic- 
trola and the entire class gener- 
ated enthusiasm while cranking 
and listening. 

“How can I be a good Ameri- 
can?” was the next step. Children 
mentioned the flag, and discussion 
on flag care and respect followed. 

“If we do these things when we 
are little, it won’t be hard to know 
how to do them when we are big- 
ger,” they agreed. Talk broad- 
ened to other flags and _ this 
brought in the discussion of Betsy 
Ross and George Washington, the 
first flag, and changes being made 
today. 


A 1959 Lincoln penny was given to 
each pupil and we discussed other 
pennies that had Lincoln on them. 
We decided to see how many we 
could bring for our March of Dimes. 


Character qualities were listed—for 
example, thoughtfulness to others. 
The youngsters found that they too 
could be considerate. Such courtesies 
were evident throughout the year. 


Children all want to be helpful and 
have a natural desire to do what is 
right. The study opened new ways of 
thinking “How everyone can be a 
great American,” and brought the un- 
derstanding of great men of history 
closer to the six-year-old level. It 
made them realize that each has an 
important part in being a good Amer- 
ican, 


newly revised 
teaching 
material 


menstrual 


hygiene 


COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE 
FROM THE MAKERS OF KOTEX NAPKINS—NOW 
INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! 


ar 
You can wash, dry quickly 
the before the flow again 
‘ean and well brushed, your finger 


"You're a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 
some booklet for girls 9-12 gives simple, 
easy-to-understand explanation of 
menstruation. 


Film: “The Story of Menstruation,” 
by Walt Disney Productions. 16 mm. 
sound and color animated film, avail- 


"Very Personally Yours” 
—New revision! A 


slightly more detailed 
able free on short term loan. explanation fer teenage 
girls. 
Teaching Guide Kotex napkin 
Sy —Suggested lesson plans for a Demonstration Kit 
> teaching menstrual hygiene. Ph ro Ch New, for a practical 
— MENSTRUAL ysiology art classroom discussion of 
|| Newly revised color nitary protection. The 


“At What Age Should a Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 
—Informative booklet for 
parent-teacher discussions. 


cnant chart to help you 
simplify classroom 
discussions. 


kit contains product 
samples and descriptive 
literature. 

Free! Kotex napkin dispensing machines in your school. See coupon. 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation « Educational Dept. 1-20 « Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 
film, “The Story of Menstruation.” acti 
Day wanted (allow 4 ks) (please print) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 ks) School 
Street. 


Also send the following: 
—_——..__ copies of “You're a Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-12) 
coples of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and older) 
—_ Physiology Chart _._Kotex napkin Demonstration Kit Zone 
—— Teaching Guide “At What Age Should a Girl Be ng 
Told About Menstruation?” 
In addition, please send full information on free rest room dispensing 
machines for Kotex napkins. State 
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1. The woodchuck has other 
names, too—groundhog and 
marmot. Marmot is used more 
often in the West. 


2. Woodchuck homes are in 
the ground. They are made 
of long tunnels, and rooms. 


3. The rooms are big enough 
for a woodchuck to sleep in 
even when he is very fat. 


4. A woodchuck home has 
more than one door. One is 
hidden behind a pile of dirt. 
Another may be among rocks. 
A third may drop straight in- 
to the tunnel. 


5. A woodchuck can quickly 
get away from an enemy if 
he uses the drop hole. 


6. He uses his front feet to 
dig holes. They have sharp 
claws. He kicks the dirt out 
of the hole with his hind feet. 


7. Beginning in early spring, 
the woodchuck can be seen in 
the daytime. He goes to bed 
sarly in the evening. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1960 


8. Woodchucks eat grass and 
clover and garden vegeta- 
bles. They eat a lot in the late 
summer to get fat for the win- 
ter when they sleep. 


9. Some people think that if 
the ground hog crawls out of 
its hole on February 2 and 
sees its shadow, winter will 
last six weeks longer. This is 


not true. 


Story and Illustrations by CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 
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INVENTORY TESTS OF THE 
NUMBER FACTS 


Complete sets of our Inventory Tests covering, 
respectively, the 100 Addition Facts, the 100 Sub- 


Aye 


‘ 2 traction Facts, the 100 Multiplication Facts, and 
ss - the 90 Division Facts, each in the form of a 
Se eee PERFOrated Folder, with Key for each giving 
; automatically the remedial units necessary for 
mastery of combination failed on. Inventory Tests 
4 7 : 1 > 2a a can be used over and over by pupil after pupil. 
Painted by Vincent van Gogh | TRYPTrirryr [) B104. Inventory tests of the 100 addition 
oe Ve facts, separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
(Order at least one key). 
BIO4K. Key for the precedi ith i 
Bl04K. Key for the p ng, with automatic 
GRATIA BAILEY GROVES was dazzled by their canvases and TT pee ee remedial index references, 10¢ each, three for 
Supervisor of Elementary Education their use of light in small dots nn . 25 cents. 
of pure color. He experimented BI08. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction 
with the pointillist, or dotted tech- facts separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. 
. (Order, also, at least one key). 
V INCENT VAN GOGH painted ex- nique, using short broad strokes. — ——————— 
ceptionally fine pictures. His He could not afford models so he () BIOBK. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
drawings, color, and sentiment used his sketches and repainted TEACHERS SEAT PLAN 
have amazed and stimulated gen- some of his peasants. He also 
erations of artists. As a youth, he painted twenty-two s¢ If-portraits. = facts separately, 10 cents each, 8%¢ a doten. 
argued with his mother because All of these portraits have the = ~ al (Order, also, at least one key). 
she wanted him to paint the pret- same intensity of expression about BII2K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
ty girls of his Holland village. He the eyes, which look from under “ “[* = = ten Pe fi: remedial index references, 10 cents each, three 
was not interested in beauty of a wide forehead. for 25 cents. 
that kind, although he developed In “The Peasant,” the face is FRE poe ed bo (1 BI23. Inventory tests of the 90 division facts 
vreat and unusual beauty in his painted in little strokes of many re ee We od ee separately, 10 cents each, 89¢ a dozen. (Order. 
also, at least one key). 
pictures. To fully appreciate and colors with the pure red and blue —_}-— } — - 
eniov “The Peas of the smock. cuffs. and scarf re- BI23K. Key for the preceding, with automatic 
joy “The Pe f re = remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for 
know something about the life of | peated in the face. Vincent van = se 25 cents. 
the artist. Gogh knew how to use his pure (Add 22c to your order for postage) 
The zealous determination of color even on the ears and eyelids In Heavy Transparent Acetate A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory 
Vincent van Gogh (he signed _ to get a striking portrait. He once site ame purge wh ttle is included with each purchase of any of the 
much of his work “Vincent”) oft- said in a letter to Theo, “Peas- ments for inserting cards. Cards. Ia- a 


cluded for 144 name places - (Blue, 


en led him to do without food, ants’ hands should be the color of Buff, Pink or White). Neat, long wear- PERFO SEAT WORK 


warm clothing, and even a bed on a good dusty potato,” so the skin an ee 


$1.00 ea. postpaid (Especially for Slow Learners) 
which to sleep. He spent all the tones reflect this feeling. Along $10.98 per doz Used with ordinary practice paper 7'/2 x 8”. 
(Add 22¢ to your order for postage) Each a 6 pupil set. May be used over and over. 


money he could get for paint and with “The Peasant” we should Written answers do not show through perfora- 


(Order direct or from your School tions. Each paper may be used to receive tour 


canvas. look at “Pére Tanguy,” “Postman Supply Dealer! othe OF 

His brother Theo, who worked KRoulin,’ and some of the self- [] 1A-2B How Many? R949. 89¢ 
in the Paris art gallery of a rich _ portraits. Tu 1A-2B Little Questions R948 .. 8%¢ 
uncle, sent part of his earnings to It was during the last five years er behiee a ‘ei 44 


B-2A What R956... 89¢ 
2B-2A Easy Riddles R957 .... 
3c Practice Problems N420 
3c The Right Class R972 .. 8% 
3c Out of Place | R976 _...... 89¢ 
3c Out of Place R977 ........ 89¢ 
3A The Cafeteria N42! ....... 8% 
Minimum order $2.00—No C.O.D.'s 

(Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 


Vincent all of his life. It was this of van Gogh’s life that he painted 
money which enabled Vincent to his many pictures which reflect 
paint. Only one of his paintings the sparkling style of the impres- 
was sold during his lifetime. At  sionists. He made good friends 
sixteen Vincent, too, went to work with the dwarfed artist, ‘Toulouse- 
in the art gallery but he argued Lautrec, and with Paul Gauguin. 
with so many people who visited They had long and exciting dis- 
the gallery that his uncle dis- cussions at van Gogh’s favorite 
missed him. place, Café Tambourin, which St | 
For a few months Vincent was warm and friendly. » Beat} 
taught at a boys’ school. He then However, the time came when AUS] 
studied to be a missionary but the cafe went bankrupt and was 
he failed the examinations. He closed. Van Gogh then went look- 
wanted to be a missionary so ing for warmth, to Arles in the 
much that he went without pay south of France. Here he painted 
to Belgium to preach to the coal many of his now famous compo- 
miners. He often painted the _ sitions. He wrote Theo that there 
miners in exchange for a loaf of was “sulphur yellow everywhere 
bread. the sun lights.” His “Orchard,” 
At the age of twenty-seven he “Bridge at Arles,” “Sunflowers,” 
devoted his full time to paint- and many paintings showing 
ing, but no one would buy his wheatfields reflect his love for 


PLYMOUTH WALL CHARTS 


The largest and strongest charts made 
(36” x 35”) postpaid $5.50 


. The or tation of the ords into unit-groups 
work. He painted peasants with pure yellow. Now, instead of naturally “belonging together, is in harmony’ with 
figures ugly and be nt, He spent painting ill-fed, tired peasants in nouns with plural word. not as detached’ memorization, | but in 
hours and hours painting worn dimly lit rooms, he set about [) 1B = 84 verbs R1003 ...... 89¢ other relevant words, gives the child a more com 

5) 1B 84 nouns R1004 89 prehensive grasp of the meaning 
men and women -potato diggers, painting the beauty and joy of Ct) S 84 nouns R1005_............ = PHONIC SET to build words, 
weavers, and miners—in their poor nature. He painted, in glorious F) 4A-2€ Vocabulary pairs R981 .......... 8% PRIMER SET easy words for use with beginners, 
houses, because he saw beauty in brightness, the restaurants and it? 200 cards 0711 $1.50 
their old faces. He would often cafés, pots of flowers and the © 1A-2€ Something to Find R974 ........ 89¢ 
we fields 1A-2C Crossword for Beginners 8% practical classroom work by a number of experi 
say, “How beautiful is this work- _ fields. Minimum Postage 25¢ enced teachers 
i r ing this time he painte Throughout his life people con- All Orders Must Be Accompanied By Check, Money Order Or Postal Note 
During this tir I d pe I Send 10¢ For Catalog Of New Teaching Aids 
in dull colors—tones of gray and _ sistently rejected van Gogh as a ADD POSTAGE AS SHOWN ON ALL ORDERS 
» . Prices Above For U.S. Only—Add 25% On Canadian Orders 
brown. person, but his sensory percep- ; 
Finally Vincent went back to tions and experiences record an 
Paris to live with Theo. It was intense joyousness. He was fired THE PL ¥ MOUTH PRESS 
here that Vincent met some young with such zeal to paint that he *, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS a 
artists called impressionists. He often (Continued on page 102) 
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Chicago 


Making Sure of Arithmetic 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


1885-1966 


MORTON—GRAY—SPRINGSTUN 
SCHAAF—ROSSKOPF 


Grades 1 through 8 


Atlanta 
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a SCIENCE KIT, Inc. 


@ School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

© Many available under NDEA 
— Title Ul. 


Set “A” — 75 pieces of the finest quality 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. 
$59.50 


Science Kit will save you time...effort...money 


@ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 


@ Freight Not included in Above Prices 


SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACE] and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 

The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
Science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 
Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
* subber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
positioning). $279.00. 


Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 
selected especially for Junior H. S. use 


$99.50 


@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


BOX 69 — TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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for 
Children 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


You who work with children know 
with what excitement they read their 
first book. Last One Home Is a Green 
Pig, by those eminent folks, author 
Edith Thacher Hurd and artist Clement 
Hurd (Harper; $1.95), is an amusing 
“I Can Read” first. A duck and a mon- 
key decided to race each other. They 
used legs, and wits, and every avail- 
able conveyance. Very attractive to 
look at, too. Ages 4-8. 


What children know about dinosaurs 
comes out in Martin’s Dinosaur by 
Reda Davis, illustrated by Louise 
Slobodkin (Crowell; $3.50), when 
Martin, on a tour of Welsh castles with 
his parents, wanders into a dungeon 
of a gloomy castle and meets a huge 
red-eyed creature who insists he is a 
dragon. Martin knows better, and pro- 
ceeds to tell what he knows about 
dinosaurs. Delightful story. Ages 4-8. 


It would take many more words than 
I have here to tell adequately about 
The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
(Golden Press; $35.00). It has been 
written by Bertha Morris Parker, with 
the help of 30 well known contributors 
and consultants, and a large corps of 
artists. There are 16 volumes, with 
beautiful pictures on every page. The 
articles are brief, and use simple 
words and short sentences. “It will 
make learning an adventure,” as the 
title page says. Recommended for 
every home and classroom where there 
are children under 9. 


The First Book of Bells, written 
by Helen Jill Fletcher, pictures by 
Marjorie Auerback (Watts; $1.95), 
should interest many people not only 
children. It tells about all kinds of 
bells from the first to the great caril- 
lons of the world. How they are 
made and used, and some legends 
about them, are included. An unusual- 
ly entertaining book. Ages 8-12. 


Two quiet, pleasant, and interest- 
ing books about children of modern 
Japan have the marvelous quality of 
increasing in interest as one reads, 
and of staying in one’s thoughts for 
a long time. The Cheerful Heart, by 
Elizabeth Janet Gray, teacher of the 
Crown Prince, illustrated by Kazue 


Mizumura (Viking; $3.00), tells of 
the discouragements and disappoint- 
ments of a family who had been 
bombed in Tokyo, and of eleven-year- 
old Tomi, who has a cheerful heart 
during this difficult time. Ages 9-12. 


The Promised Year, by Yoshiko 
Uchida, illustrated by William M. 
Hutchinson (Harcourt; $3.00), an 
equally good story, tells of Keiko, 
who comes to California to spend a 
year with relatives. Homesick even 
before leaving the harbor, she makes 
friends with Auntie Kobe, who gives 
her a cat. Uncle Henry doesn’t seem 
to like her or the cat. Keiko found a 
way to help her uncle, and came to 
understand and love him. Ages 8-12. 


Taken from a real-life story, The 
Snow Party, by Beatrice Schenk 
de Regniers, with drawings by Reiner 
Zimnik (Pantheon; $2.75), is a very 
hilarious affair. A little old man and 
woman who lived in a little old house 
on a highway were lonesome, and 
wished they could have a party. This 
is an account of “a party blown up 
by a blizzard” where 84 grownups, 
17 children, 7 babies, 6 dogs, a cat, 
a parakeet, a canary bird, and a 
little skunk take refuge. Last to be 
snowbound was the bakery man with 
food for the party. All ages. 


Frances Carpenter, daughter of 
Frank Carpenter, author of many geo- 
graphic books, accompanied her father 
all around the world, and collected 
many tales. Wonder Tales of Seas 


and Ships, illustrated by Peter Spier , 


(Doubleday; $3.50), is her latest col- 
lection and one of her best, with leg- 
ends from everywhere. Good for teach- 
er’s desk. Ages 9-12. 


Archaeology has become very popu- 
lar. Two books on the subject for the 
young and slightly older will be in 
demand. All About Archaeology. by 
Anne Terry White, illustrated by Tom 
O'Sullivan (Random House; $1.95), is 
one of the most fascinating of the “All 
About” books, telling of the uncov- 
ering of Man’s past. Ages 8-12. 


Secrets in the Dust is a marvelous 
title for The Story of Archaeology by 
Raymond Holden, with illustrations 
by Rafaello Busoni (Dodd; $2.75). It 
is told in an entirely different manner 
from the above-mentioned book. Very 
interesting. Ages 10-16. 


See page 95 for addresses of publishers. 
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REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


NOTE: It is requisition time, and book 
orders for next year will soon be due. 
I wish to recommend three tools that 
can help you with your selections. 
Many of us who order books regular- 
ly would not be without them: Ree- 
ommended Children’s Books of 
1958-1959, compiled by E. Louise 
Devis (Library Journal, Bowker Com- 
pany; 184 pp. $2.00, 40 per cent dis- 
count on five or more copies); A 
Bibliography of Books for Children, 
compiled by the Association for Child- 
hood Education International (1958; 
125 pp., $1.50), and Children’s Books 
for $1.25 or Less, compiled by Helen 
Suchara for the Association for Child- 
hood Education International (1959; 
35 pp. $.75). 


Fives at School: Teaching in the 
Kindergarten, by Elenora Haegele 
Moore (Putnam, 1959; 333 pp. 
$4.75). Don’t be misled by the title of 
this book. It does deal with the fives, 
but the ideas and principles which 
are so beautifully illustrated with 
down-to-earth experiences are appli- 
cable to sixes and sevens. 

Emphasis is placed on helping boys 
and girls start thinking about how 
their behavior makes others feel. 
Young children need adult help in 
controlling themselves, but at the 
same time they should be advancing 
in their understanding of the reasons 
for the limitations placed upon them. 
When a teacher sets too firm a stand- 
ard for independence, she may be 
“jerking some children forward, rath- 
er than helping them develop.” Oth- 
ers may not be “sufficiently chal- 
lenged by the standard set for the 
group as a whole.” 

On page after page this author calls 
attention to the deficiencies that may 
result in kindergarten programs 
where teachers are not aware of the 
needs of children. She explains in de- 
tail how detrimental may be the pro- 
grams which are planned by middle- 
class persons for the children in a 
low socio-economic community or 
those in suburbia. 

She is concerned that many pro- 
grams do not provide opportunities 
for children to move around. Our 
schools are places where children are 
expected to live a passive, placid kind 
of life. In our zeal to help a child 
participate socially, we don’t permit 
him enough time to play by himself. 
He is always being herded or ushered 
into some group. Yet the best sociali- 
zation takes place when, for much of 
the day, children are free to move 
around the room, engaging in pursuits 
of their own choosing with materials 
they can use to express their own 
ideas. 

Water play, for example, seems to 
offer particular relief on rainy days 
when there is no opportunity for 
them to play outside. If a room is 
provided with sponges and mops, 
cleaning up is enjoyable. 

The author feels that the extensive 
use of reading-readiness books is 
highly questionable. She says, “Some 
teachers find the use of these books 
a very easy way to teach. They make 


eachers 


the books the high point in the day, 
and there is little thinking or plan- 
ning to do. 

“In other schools it is the parents 
who have urged the use of reading- 
readiness books. Frequently in such 
situations one finds that neither the 
kindergarten teacher nor the school 
had made any adequate efforts to 
reach the parents with effective dis- 
cussion or demonstration of the 
values of the usual kindergarten 
program. When pressure for reading- 
readiness books comes from outside 
the school, much work needs to be 
done to demonstrate to the communi- 
ty how the regular kindergarten pro- 
gram helps children develop reading- 
readiness. ‘Demonstrate’ is the word. 
Merely talking about a program that 
parents cannot see in action is apt 
not to be very effective.” 

This is a book which definitely ties 
the curriculum to the needs of the 
children. Factory production methods 
are decried. 


Sociometry in the Classroom, by 
Norman E. Gronlund (Harper, 1959; 
340 pp., $4.50). Sometimes a teacher 
gets a new lease on life when he tries 
a different approach. Through the 
years many have grown professionally 
as they have experimented with the 
sociograms. Children sense the excite- 
ment of this venturing, and respond 
with new enthusiasm. 

This book gives detailed directions 
for using sociometric techniques, and 
very complete background in the ways 
teachers have used them and the suc- 
cesses they have had. It is not an 
easy book to read, and will not appeal 
to everyone. It does not give quick 
answers to problems, but whether you 
teach in a one-room rural school or 
in a huge city system, you can gain 
new insight into the relationships of 
boys and girls through this way of 
working. It can throw light on the 
isolated and rejected pupil, and give 
help in adapting remedial procedures. 


The Parent-Teacher Partnership, 
by Ernest Osborne ‘Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959; 52 pp., $.60). 

Are there parents in your district 
who consistently find fault with the 
teachers? It may be that they do this 
because of attitudes developed toward 
so-called “authority figures.” “One 
feels a little less adequate if fault 
can be found in someone ‘above’ 
him,” says Dr. Osborne. 

Teachers, too, often bring feelings 
to the school situation which make it 
difficult for them to work easily with 
parents. “To the extent that a teacher 
believes she is looked on as a kind of 
peculiar creature, not quite like an 
ordinary human being, to the degree 
that she feels she is ‘pushed around’ 
on her job by unreasonable regula- 
tions and unsympathetic administra- 
tors, to that extent she may resent 
complaints or implied criticisms by 
parents.” 

You will find this pamphlet easy 
reading and well worth the few min- 
utes it will take. 


See page 95 for addresses of publishers, 


Step into the days of gracious living at famous Raleigh Tavern at Williamsburg. Visit 


the historic Capitol, craft shops and gardens resto 


For the sheer joy of it... 


to their 18th century perfection. 


take an Historic Holiday in 


Vir 


Go aboard full-scale sailing models of 
the three ships SUSAN CONSTANT, 
GODSPEED, DISCOVERY that 
brought our forefathers to Jamestown 
in 1607. 


Here, the textbook lessons of 
America’s glorious heritage become 
a thrilling reality . . . at beautifully 
restored Williamsburg where you 
can relive the stirring and eventful 
times of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, 
Patrick Henry and other illustrious 
patriots and statesmen who led in 
the American Revolution ... at 


Jamestown and Jamestown Festival 


Don't miss seeing one of the world’s best 
collections of ships’ figureheads, models, 
paintings and other educational mari- 
time exhibits at The Mariner's 
Newport News. 


WRITE TODAY for your FREE copy of 52-page picture- 
guide, “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia.” Let us know the 


places which most interest you. 


VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Room I-20, State Office Building « Richmond 19, Virginia 


NAME 


| ADDRESS. 


| 


Virginia Film Catalog Available 
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Park, site of America’s beginning in 
1607. . . at Yorktown, scene of the 
American victory over the British 
in 1781 and Moore House where the 
terms of surrender were drawn. 


Make up your party, or come by 
yourself — but by all means come to 
VIRGINIA for the sheer joy of it! 


Recall the drama of the closing 
of American Revolution at 
Yorktown, assuring the 
ir ind 1 
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cities, rivers, topography. 


HM1—New HAWAII Wall Map ........$1 


school teacher wants to give 
her class the opportunity to hear 
and appreciate good music. The 
job is not as casy as it sounds 
Just playing a classical composi- 
tion is pointless, and can be down- 
rieht boring. Knowing what to 
choose and how to present a clas- 


| conscientious elementary 


sic takes hours of research, 

This entire problem is being 
neatly solved by RCA Victor, a 
pioneer in providing the best in 
music for &chools, since 1912. A 
new series, Adventures in Music, 
will eventually include material 
for grades one through six. At 
present, it is available for vrade 
three only. Grade six will follow 
sometime in ‘60, and other grades 
later. Even if you do not teach 
third grade, just keep reading be- 
cause this series has been so well 
planned that every teacher will 
want to know some of the firsts it 
embodies 

This is the first album for 
school use, available at 334% and 
15 rpms, that is also available for 
monaural or stereophonic systems. 
It is the first series for school per- 
formed by a major symphony or- 


Records 


RECOMMENDED BY 
ELVA S. DANIELS 


chestra—the National Symphony 
conducted by Howard Mitchell. 
This means hearing the richness 
and power of a full symphony vs. 
the watered-down version of a 
smaller group. Moveover, this 
newcomer is the first comprehen- 
sive program for teaching music 
by a major record company. 
What is more important to you, 
I feel that it is the first time a 
teacher's guide in music has been 
so thoroughly prepared. 

Let us suppose you choose to 
present “March and Comedians’ 
Gallop” from The Comedians, by 
Kabalevsky. Quite a mouthful? 
Never fear, the pronunciation is 
given, as well as a few features 
about the composer that will be 
meaningful to children. This in 
itself is quite a feat 

The guide now suggests that 
you play the music, without tell- 
ing the ttle, and try to capture 
the mood. Children can drama- 
tize it, but you may have shied 
away from this type of activity 
because you honestly didn’t know 
what dramatizations were proper. 
The teaching guide does not leave 
you floundering; it suggests many 


ways in which other classes have 
expressed the mood of the music. 

Perhaps you would like your 
class to be able to talk about the 
music, but you don’t know how 
to start the conversational ball 
rolling. Leading questions are 
provided for you. 

The guide also suggests rhyth- 
mic experiences for the children: 
the movement of a drum major’s 
baton, clapping, tapping, and us- 
ing various rhythm instruments. 
The rhythmic patterns are no- 
tated for you so that children can 
see them on the board while work- 
ing with a particular rhythm. 

The guide discusses the melody 
in good plain English, and often 
includes the musical terminology 
in parentheses. Appropriate mel- 
odies are there for you to copy on 
the board, giving pupils the op- 
portunity to sing them, or play 
them on other instruments. 

Would you not think by now 
that every possible idea had been 
exhausted? Not so, for the guide 
goes on to discuss “form,” the in- 
struments that play solo parts and 
where to find them in the music, 
as well as suggestions for relating 
poetry and art. 

Perhaps you feel that you and 
your third-graders would be com- 
pletely exhausted after wading 
through all this material. You are 
right, but the many teaching 
helps were not meant to be com- 
pleted at one session. Instead, 
they provide, by their wealth of 
material, the opportunity for 
many, many replayings of the 


same selection. This has been a 
major fault in teaching music ap- 
preciation. The children hear each 
selection once, or maybe twice, 
and never become really familiar 
with the music. Simply replaying 
a composition is not the answer. 
A new approach must be found 
each time. For this reason alone, 
the teaching guide is unequaled. 
Let me list a few of the com- 
positions in this album to show 
the wide range of mood, and the 
various types of composers and 
music as well as the appealing 
subject matter: “The Little Train 
of the Caipira” (Villa-Lobos) ; 
“Dagger Dance” ( Victor Herbert, 
from Natoma); “Circus Music” 
(Copland, from The Red Pony) ; 
“Puss in Boots” and “The White 
Cat” (Tschaikovsky, from Sleep- 
ing Beauty, and “Children’s 
Dance” (Hanson, from Merry 
Mount Suite). Make a note and 
be sure to requisition Album LE 
1002. 33% rpm, $4.98; or Album 
EED 102, 45 rpm, $4.98; or Al- 
bum LES 1002, $5.98, if your 
school should have stereo. Also, 
keep in mind future albums in 
RCA’s Adventures in Music for 
other grade levels, as produced. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
Children’s Music Center, 2858 West 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6 (catalogue 
$.50; single copy free to Instructor 
readers). 


THESE TEACHING AIDS TICKLE THE IMAGINATION! 


‘PERPETUAL MOTION’’ 
~ 
MOBILES 
WASHABLE | 
CoLor Tie and hang 
Educational Twe ‘ 
“ee AVER 24” x 24 
> _Hermiess adhesive ceiling hanger Plastic and plastic coated 
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* 100's of place names 


Accurate SCIENCE 
data in iable and 
inset illustrations. 


SM1—SPACE MAP $1 


MOON MAP Full color, from real 
photographs, beautiful detail 
craters, topography. Order MM1 


' 
Worlds of | 
Outer Space! 
RAND MeNALLY full / / 
color map 42 x 33 42 x 27, 
helps children know Geography 
fascinating wonders and place 
of Solar System names on " 


back 


MODERN TOY CO. 
2319 Greenwood, Wilmette, Ill, 
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this new RAND MeNALLY map * FULL COLOR ag sg a penness est MOON AHOY! 
52 on the wall, your boys and * Complete, up-to-date m Your ass on the it’s the SPACE AGE! 
really “shake hands” with our i” every detail NATURE STUDY A delight to see! SOCIAL STUDIES Main clements of SCIENCE _— Artistic, colorful, 
; ‘ : © Physical ial Teaches recognition of 21 American rail TRANSPORTATION in colorful, all-plastic silhouettes of orbiting 
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2319 Greenwood Ave., Dept. 129, Wilmette, Ill. 
CIRCLE NUMBERS BELOW FOR ITEMS DESIRED. Shipped Postpaid. 


MAPS. MOBILE 
HM! SM1 MMI1 BI R1 $2 
Not shown: C2—Circus Mobile $2 
UI—U.S. Map 49x 31 $1 BB1—Ballet Mobile $1 
WM1—World Map 49x31 $1 W1—Western Mobile $1 
Bill our school. Date desirable for billing 


(No C.0.D's Please) 
One more $1 unit FREE on orders over $4 ($5 worth for $4). 
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A scene at Squaw Valley, Calit., where the Winter Olympics will 


be held from February 18 to 28. (Photo from N. A. Travel O.) 


*1960—VISIT U.S.A." This is 
a project of the National Association 
of Travel Organizations to promote 
visits to the United States by people 
of other countries. President Eisen- 
hower has issued a proclamation desig- 
nating 1960 as “Visit the United States 
of America Year.” To co-ordinate the 
efforts of government and private busi- 
ness in attracting foreign travelers to 
the United States, a Visit U.S.A. 1960 
Committee has been appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce. An elaborate 
Travel USA Portfolio has been issued 
(largely for distribution abroad) by 
the “N. A. Travel O.” The association 
re-elected as president for 1960 Joseph 
J. Horan, director of the New York 
State Travel Bureau. 


“BIG MAMA.” This is the affec- 
tionate nickname of the largest stern- 
wheel river boat ever built (properly 
the “Sprague”)—now serving as a 
tourist attraction at Vicksburg, Miss. 
After years of hard work, towing ree- 
ord loads of coal on the Mississippi, 
she was retired. But after that she ap- 
peared in the movies in Show Boat, 
and this past year she was spruced 
up to take part in the bicentennial 
of Pittsburgh. (She was named for a 
veteran Pittsburgh shipbuilder, Peter 
Sprague.) Beside her at Vicksburg 
rests a tiny stern-wheeler, the “Ka- 
nawha,” also retired and like “Big 
Mama” a gift to the city from former 
owners. 


“FLY AND DRIVE.” No, they're 
not yet putting wings on cars for gen- 
eral use! However, Hertz Rent-A-Car 
Service, in association with Air 
France and the American Express 
Company, has developed a travel pro- 
gram for Europe. This includes trans- 
atlantic air travel, hotel accommoda 
tions, rail and steamer transportation, 
and the use of a well-known European 
or American automobile. Several 
tours are available on the Continent 
and there is one in the British Isles 
with France added. 


A FORTREUSS-MANSION. Some 
governors of states have had reason 
to complain about the age of the 
“mansions” they were expected to oc- 
cupy. However, the Governor of 
Puerto Rico is not disturbed because 
his residence is over 300 years old. 
“La Fortaleza,” as its name indicates, 
was first intended to be a fortress, but 
its location was poor for this purpose, 
and “El Morro” replaced it. So it was 
turned into a palace for the Spanish 
governors. Now it serves as the home 
of Governor Luiz Munoz Marin, the 
first elected native governor. It boasts 
a throne room, treasure storehouse, 


and secret passageways. Its dazzling 
white walls, towers, and tropical gar- 
dens facing the Atlantic make it a 
landmark for travelers arriving by 
Pan American and other airlines, or 
by ship. 


RODEOS, In Arizona, rodeos are 
traditional and popular. From Febru- 
ary 18 to 21, Tueson has its famous 
Fiesta de los Vaqueros. In Phoenix, 
the big Jayeee World Championship 
Rodeo is scheduled for March 17-20. 


GOING UP. Addressing the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association convention, 
Conrad L. Wirth, director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, told of the mount- 
ing public use of national and state 
recreation areas, and of efforts to 
meet the expanding needs. In refer- 
ring to what happened between 1950 
and 1958, he said: “In 1950, visits 
to state parks across the nation num- 
bered 114 million. Last year, over 237 
million managed to visit them, crowd- 
ing some of them. Visits to areas ad- 
ministered by the National Park 
Service jumped from 33 million in 
1950 to over 58 million in 1958.” 


HISTORIC HOTEL. In the White 
Mountains, at Crawford Notch, N.H., 
is a hotel which observed its 100th 
anniversary last simmer. The register 
of the Crawford House bears the sig- 
natures of Presidents Franklin Pierce, 
Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
James A. Garfield, and Warren G. 
Harding. From the days of Long- 
fellow and Lowell to those of our 
contemporary John P. Marquand, it 
has been popular with authors. Some 
of the most notable families in 
American industry and finance have 
been guests. The hotel has progressed 
with the times and offers travelers 
much besides reminiscences of the 
past. 


CORRECTIONS, In the first item 
of Trips and Tours, in January, we 
stated that a direct flight from New 
York to St. Croix, Virgin Islands, re- 
quired less time than the same trip 
with transfer at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
However, the New York to San Juan 
flights of Pan American are by jet, 
and the total time to St. Croix is 
actually less for that reason. Either iv 
only a few hours. 

We hope that readers found the 
Travel Service coupon on page 92. 
When its position had to be changed 
from page 88, a correction was made 
in the note at the end of Trips and 
Tours, but two other references were 
overlooked. 


This month, the Teacher Travel Service 


announcement and coupon are on page 


48 Pages | 
of NEW IDEAS 
every month! 


MAKE: Show Boat, 
Well Cards, Maps, 


and 
Totem Pole, Get- Act 


Simple Tin Can 


ots of other things for classroom use 
or 'PACK-O-FUN 
USE: Cartons, Foil, Cans, Paper enclose: 
Plates, Straws, Corks, Spools, Jar 1 . 
Rings, Bottle Caps, Felt, Hangers . . () $2 for 1 year subscription (10 issues) 
all kinds of acrap your children will ie $4 for 3 years, (30 issues) SAVE $2. 
love to collect! re) SPECIAL Trial Offer. Finish school year, 
Also in PACK-O-FUN: Skits, Stunts, 4g 5 issues 
Games, Party Helps, plus plenty of 4g 
Projects to tie-in with Social Studies. a 
OFFER ISSUES § City State 
TTI 


~ STRESS SAFETY !N EVERYDAY OCCURRENCES 


Twenty striking Safety Charts in each of 


two 
Set 


and 
the 


Ten 


Wonderful Monthly Source of 
THINGS jo MAKE and DO! 


MORE FUN ... LESS WORK 
No Budget Worries with Scrapcraft! 


BUSY TEACHERS appreciate PACK-O-FUN's 
variety, quantity and quality of practical and 


timely child-tested projects ... all fresh, 
Fascinating Handcraft, Real F'un 


different. 
ivities that boys and girls love. 


portfolios—Safety | and Safety il. 
| features slogans that promote safety 


at school, on the playground, in swimming, 


from fire. Set Il features safety on 
street, on the bus or streetcar, on 


a bicycle, and when hiking. 


Illustrated with amusing stick figures 
accompanied by clear, concise slogans. 


sheets (10” x 13” in size) printed on 


both sides. Each set $1.50. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


: 


CARAVAN 


11, 12 and 13 


‘TOURS. 


EUROPE 


COUNTRIES 


Weekly Departures from New York March thru November 


QUEEN MARY QUEEN ELIZABETH S.S. UNITED STATES S.S. ROTTERDAM 
EMPRESS of BRITAIN S.S. MAASDAM ® FLANDRE ® S.S. HANSEATIC 
PAN AMERICAN JETS ® BOAC JETS 


ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE—Evuropean 


available. Special Tours to Passion Play 
Games in Rome 
steamship or economy 


vations necessary. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGEN 


Including 
visit to Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks Exhibition 
rant in ASTON. Visit to International F 
Picturesat amer journey up the RHINE RI 


and Forum of the Caesars. Famous Casino of 
minated monuments and grand boulevards; C 
the River Seine. Evening at a colorful, outd or 


St. Mark’s Square in VENICE. 


Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, 
Carlo, France. Also, tours including Ireland, Scotland and Wales and 3 WEEK AIR TOURS 
in Oberammergau. Se 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED— 
air fare. Later return if des 


the RHINE VALLEY. Student Bierhall in HEIDELBERG. Eve 
at the unique Stadtkeller in LUCERNE. Tour of fabulous ROME at night—floodlit Colosseum 


CARLO. Evening tour of glittering PARIS, with its illu 


Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium 
Italy, French Riviera, Monte 


veral tours feature Olympic 
ALL EXPENSE including round trip tourist 
red. Tours limited to 44 members. Early reser 
T or write for Free Booklet No.61-B 


*% Special Attractions and Program of Evening Entertainment: 
welcoming cocktail party in LONDON; evening performance at Pallad 


im Theatre; 
Luncheon at world famous “Five Flies" restau- 
lower Show “The Fioriade” in ROTTERDAM, 
VER, with its old castles and vineyards a'ong 
1ing of Swiss folklore and dinner 


MONTE 


CARAVAN TOURS, INC. 


Chicago 4, iil 


ruise on 


cafe iN § 220 S. State St. « 


| Please send Free European Booklet No 61-B 


MEDITERRANEAN Cruise and 
of North Africa and Southern Europe on 4 
Export Line, from $1,098. If interested, write 
Booklet No. 61-L 


Tour 


merican § 


for Free Address 


City Stole 
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Get PACK-O-FUN 


new 
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A0’s New Opaque Delineascope 


Brighter...Lighter... 


eeemore convenient 


BRIGHTER AO’s New High-Speed Opaque Delineascope projects a 
brighter image than any other opaque projector you can buy...a full 
145 lumen output. Screen illumination is uniform from edge to edge 
and definition is sharp from corner to corner. 

Only American Optical uses all-glass reflecting surfaces to provide 
maximum illumination intensity. Glass reflectors will not tarnish or 
deteriorate ....will not scratch with cleaning. Your AO Opaque will 
still produce the brightest screen image, even after years of service. 
LIGHTER AO's New Opaque Delineascope is easily portable...weighs 
just 29 pounds. Copy platform is extra deep .. . plenty of room for 
material up to 24% inches thick. Elevation locking device positions 
platform instantly at any desired level. 
MORE CONVENIENT Adjustments for focus, optical pointer, switch 
and roll feed are all controlled quickly and conveniently from the 
right side of instrument... where they belong. 
Ask your AO Sales Representative for a convincing demonstration 
or write... 


Dept. B-36 

merican plical oO Please have my Sales Representative 
“4 H set up a demonstration | 
| @& Compan 
it | INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
aay 1N CANADA write — American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 
‘ ai on YOUR OWN COPY OF 

ifs: THE INSTRUCTOR 
* . HELPS YOU DO A BETTER 

ee TEACHING JOB . . . MEANS 

LESS WORK FOR YOU. 

2 1 YEAR $6 YEARS $11 

Mail Your Subscription Today to: 

qe. THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N. Y. 
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GAMES 


for the 
Elementary School 


ALLEN SHER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade 
Public School 136 
St. Albans, New York 


HIDE THE CHALK 


Send one child out of the room. Another player walks around the 
room and gives a piece of chalk to one child. Everyone sits up with 
hands clasped on his desk. The child in the hall is recalled. He looks 
at the faces of all the children and tries to guess who has the chalk. 
He has three chances. If he guesses correctly, he goes out again. If 
he doesn’t guess correctly, the one who had the chalk shows it and 
goes out into the hall to become the new “detective.” The one who 
did the guessing gives the chalk to a new person and the game is re- 
peated, 


CATCH AND DROP RELAY 


Every other row plays. There should be an equal number of players 
on each team. Players stand in aisles. The first player has a beanbag. 
At a signal, he raises his hand over his head and drops the beanbag 
on the floor behind him. The second player picks it up, and in the same 
manner drops it between himself and the next player. When the last 
one in line picks it up, he walks down the clear aisle to the front of the 
line and continues the relay until the team is back in its original posi- 
tion. The team that finishes first is the winner. 


EXERCISE TO RHYTHM 


Have the group stand in any formation, ready to do some exercise in 
place. The leader reads the following rhyme and then reads it again 
while the players do the action. 

Hands on your hips, hands on your knees. 
Put them behind you, if you please. 

Touch your shoulders, touch your nose, 
Touch your knees, and touch your toes. 
Now raise them up so very high, 

And let your fingers swiftly fly. 

Then hold them out in front of you 

While you clap them, one, two, one, two. 
Your hands upon your head now place, 
Then touch your shoulders, next your face. 
Raise them up high as you did before, 

Now clap them hard—one, two, three, four. 


THINGS AND PARTS 


Each row in a classroom is a team. The first players of all teams, 
at a signal, go to the chalkboard and write the name of something, 
e.g., chair. When they return to their seats, they touch off players two, 
who go to the board and write below this word a word that is part of 
the object first named. A part of “chair” would be “leg.” The next 
player, in turn, tries to name another part of “chair,” such as “seat.” 
The action is continued until a player cannot think of another part 
to name. He may then start a new list alongside the first by naming a 
new object. The next player then writes a part of it. 

Scoring: 1 point for the first part of the thing 

2 points for the second part 

3 points for the third 

4 points for the fourth 

5 points for the fifth, and so on. 

Also score 5 points for the team that finishes first and 3 points for 
the team that is second. The longer the list of parts for each thing, 
the higher the point value of each word becomes. When you start a 
new list, the points begin all over again. 
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THE 


Educational Specifications 
for Your Classrooms 


WILLIAM J. APPLEGATE 


Principal, Jonas Salk School 
Carmichael, California 


Our school district is one of the fastest- 
growing districts in the nation and has, 
therefore, met with many problems con- 
cerning the design of its elementary class- 
rooms. 

With the system of competitive bidding 
in operation in our school construction, 
there are many architectural firms and 
general contractors building our schools. 

We have found that each company has 
its own opinion of what the design of the 
elementary classroom should be. This has 
caused criticism from both teacher and 
public, 

As a result, a committee of teachers and 
principals have worked with educational 
consultants on this problem, and have 
come up with some criteria for a properly 
designed elementary room. These criteria 
provide for the following learning activi- 
ties to take place. 

1. Small groups working together. 

2. Committee work. 

3. Ability grouping for study and work. 

4. Play and work activities which bring 
each child in close contact with every 
other child in the room. 

5. Experimental opportunities. 

6. Problem-solving situations. 

7. Situations involving the use of audio- 

visual aids, both mechanical and elec- 

tronic. 

8. Activities involving the use of a variety 
of reference materials. 

9. Activities involving the development 
of cultural skills, such as dramatics, 
singing, rhythm, dancing, music ap- 
preciation, painting, drawing, con- 
struction, and modeling. 

10. Activities using real-life problems and 
situations. 

11. Group construction. 

A spiral-bound booklet of educational 
specifications, based on these criteria, was 
developed for use by architects and con- 
tractors. As a final check, a committee of 
teachers and principals works with the as- 


Planning Schedules 
for Special Tasks 


FLORA W. HAYNES 


Principal, Elementary Department 
Carver School, Bassfield, Mississippi 


Assigning special tasks is one of the 
duties of the elementary school principal. 
Through a series of schedules, prepared 
well in advance, this activity is made very 
pleasant in our school. 

In an elementary school, success can be 
assured when each of its faculty members, 
its nonprofessional staff, its lay citizens, 
and the pupils work cooperatively toward 
a common goal. Through a united effort, 
schedules have helped us achieve our goal. 
These schedules are not demands, but 
serve as guides and reminders that help us 
share the tasks which are necessary to be 
done. 

A schedule covers a definite period of 
the school year, which is usually a semes- 
ter. Among the activities scheduled are: 
assembly programs, professional group 
meetings, parent meetings, supervision of 
all the various school clubs, campus and 
athletic activities. 

The task is made easy because each per- 
son knows when he or she is to perform 
special duties. This preplanning or schedul- 
ing also helps each teacher to have a well 
planned activity. 

The spirit of rivalry is fun also, because 
classes and teachers respond with desir- 
able competitive attitudes and make easier 
the task of supervision and direction of 
routine activities, 


Do parents visit your school? In a ree 
cent survey of 3,046 teachers in urban 
school systems, about half reported that 
their schools encourage visits at any time 
without appointments. Over 30 per cent 
said their schools encourage visits with 
appointments. Others reported that visits 
are encouraged at special times, and still 
others that no effort is made to encourage 
visits or that visits are tactfully discour- 
aged. How does your school stack up? 
In what category are you? 


Open House for an 
Exchange of Ideas 


HELEN WILLENBURG 


Principal, Hunt School 
Sioux City, lowa 


People grow as they have a chance to 
try something new, and as they come to 
look upon their jobs as a chance to ex- 
plore better ways of teaching. 

In one city the teachers and administra- 
tors of several elementary schools decided 
that skillful teachers who had an interest- 
ing classroom and who had ideas which 
they would like to share with other staff 
members might hold Open 


House for school personnel. 
These teachers had a recep- 
tive frame of mind for the 
constant improvement of 
the schoo] program and felt 
that an Open House could 
establish a situation in which 
there would be an exchange 
of ideas. With interchange 
of ideas, common concerns, 


You may be interested 
in a recent publication. 
“Time Allocation in the 
Elementary School" offers 
ideas on weeding out 
nonessentials and some 
different approaches to 
class organization; $1.50 
from the New England 
School Development Coun- 
cil, Cambridge, Mass. 


purposes, and values might 
be reached through sharing. 

This plan served as in-service training. 
It was of particular value to new teachers 
and an extremely useful technique for de- 
veloping points of view and skills of ex- 
perienced teachers. 

For each Open House an invitation was 
sent to staff members of other schools. 
Visiting was on a strictly voluntary basis. 
Publicity and invitations were sent to those 
local colleges who had a teacher-training 
program. 

Room teachers were always on hand to 
explain and to answer questions. In several 
instances the Parent Teacher Association 
provided refreshments for the visitors. 

Teachers were stimulated by having an 
opportunity to see other classrooms and 
exchange ideas with other teachers. This 
interchange of ideas provided for (1) co- 
operative thinking with other teachers, 
(2) coordinating work with the total staff, 
(3) a growing together of the faculty, 
and (4) preparation for more adequate 
material of instruction. 


Principals ere urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.09 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


signed architect during the planning stage 
of additions and new buildings. 
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Devices 


PREPRIMARY 
LANGUAGE 


Play a primary version of "I went to the gro- 
cery store" to motivate language activity. Start 
by saying, “I went to the grocery store and 
bought lettuce." A child says "lettuce" and 
adds another item. Do not try to go beyond four 
items. The next child starts over. Good for 
practice in listening and remembering. 


GRADE 2 
ARITHMETIC 


Individual parking meters 
make an interesting drill de- 
vice for counting by 5's. 
Five-minute intervals up to 
Sixty are drawn and labeled. 
The point of a red arrow, 
attached on the back with a 
fastener, sticks through the 
slit and can be moved to each 
interval. After manipulat- 
ing it for a while erase the 


GRADE 1 
PHONICS 


The word valentine divides 
into three good phonetic syl- 
lables. Talk about the pro- 
nunciations of each, and words 
that have the same sound--pal 
rhymes with val; pen goes 

/ / with en; and line with tine. 
{ | Children will think of 
Va tine other words. 


i 


GRADE 3 
HANDWRITING 
Use handwriting class to 13 5S 5 Lo 
write secret messages. Each 
child writes the alphabet and 13 S&S 
beneath each letter, the num- 
205 


bers from 1 to 26--1 under a, 
2 under b, and so on. Then 
children write messages to 
each other, using only num- 
bers. Stress good writing, 
both in sending the message 
and in decoding it. 


12 


numbers. Lucile Rosencrans 
GRADE 4 GRADE 5 
HANDWRITING LANGUAGE 


February is the month 
of famous people. After 
class research on famous 


Cdistw 
people born in February, 
4% use their names for hand- 
£3 “Titing drill. Have the 
AL children write a list of 

> 22. these people. Writing 


4y, b. names is especially good 
Marian 27 


Axé nclbe Le 


for practice in using 
capital letters. 


Give practice in etiquette and manners based on 
a party theme. Try these ideas. Two children 
talk on the telephone. One invites the other to a 
party. The other accepts or declines. A second 
activity centers around children coming. Someone 
should be host or hostess. Introductions of some 
people assure that everyone knows each other. Fi- 
nally, children dramatize leavetaking--thanking 
the hostess, hostess thanking them for coming, and 
everyone leaving gracefully. 


GRADE 6 
SPELLING 


Put a list of nouns on the P 
chalkboard. Have children SELL 
write them, making them into ni 
possessives. Or, try a list of , 
words for which the class leur ( ale 


writes abbreviations. Then 
use verbs that can be put 

into contractions. Being able 
to adapt words is important. 
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GRADES 7-8 
ARITHMETIC 


To help give children a new 
insight into the need for 
arithmetic, have each choose a 


vocation in which he is inter- Fuspng- ford 
Then each lists ways 


ested. AMS 

that his vocation uses arith- y de a 
metic. <A doctor, for instance, 
needs arithmetic in writing 
prescription proportions, pre= 
paring dosages, and SO on. 
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Ip you ever take a trip across the ocean with your 

father and mother? Or do you have relatives or 
friends who have traveled to a foreign country? If so, 
then perhaps you know that when they were ready to 
leave, they needed something more than their luggage 
and tickets. 

Every traveler has to have an official document called 
a passport from the government of his country. In the 
United States this passport is issued by the Passport Of- 
fice of the Department of State. 

A passport is very important. It proves to the officials 
of a foreign country that you are a citizen of the United 
States. It says that you are really a visitor—not an es- 
caped criminal or someone fleeing from your own coun- 
try. It asks the officials of the foreign country to let you 
travel safely and freely and in case of need to give you 
aid and protection. 

To enter many foreign countries a traveler must also 
get permission in advance from the country to be visited. 
This permission is called a visa. No one can get a visa 
without first having a passport. It’s as if the country to 
be visited says, “If the United States thinks you are a 
suitable person to go traveling, then we are glad to have 
you come.” In fact, the visa or invitation is stamped in 
the passport because that is the safest place to put it. 

How many people do you think apply for a passport in 
the United States every year? Take a guess! It’s more 
than 700,000, and the number increases every year. In 
the summertime when people want to travel on their va- 
cations, as many as 4,000 persons a day may send in 
their applications. 

The director of the Passport Office is a very busy per- 
son. Her name is Miss Frances Knight. Many persons 
work under Miss Knight. They are passport agents, 
clerks, and other helpers. She has three rules that every 
employee must follow: he must be very accurate in his 
work; he must be prompt; he must be courteous to the 
public and to other employees. 

This means that when you apply for a passport, you 
are sure your application will get careful, prompt, and 
quick attention. Usually you receive your passport in 
a week or ten days. Not many years ago travel was much 
slower—and so was getting a passport. It took as long as 
six weeks to two months for an application to be proc- 
essed. Since she became head of the Passport Office, 
Miss Knight has worked very hard to change all this. 

You see, all her life Miss Knight has been interested 
in traveling. Her father’s work took him to many differ- 
ent countries. It was important for him to be able to 
go from one place to another easily and quickly. 

Although Frances was born in Newport, Rhode Island, 
she went to school in France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Monaco. In fact, she spoke French, German, and 
Czech before she spoke English. 

Because she traveled so much, she was often alone 
among other children who had lived together all their 
lives. Even so, she never felt lonely because she was in- 
terested in the new and exciting places she saw. Once 
she had to stay in Czechoslovakia for two years while 


her parents went to Russia. 
She learned to speak the 
Czech language so well that 
she has never forgotten it. 

Frances and her mother 
did not always go with her 
father on his travels. For a 
while they lived in New 
York—a city visited by trav- 
elers from all over the world. 

The two of them took long 

walks to see the city. Frances’ 

mother taught her a game, 

and they took turns being “it.” 

One of them would pick a 

place or object a long way off 

and say, “I see something.” Then 

as they kept walking toward it, the 

other would ask questions about its 
dimensions, its shape, and its color 

until she guessed what it was. This was 

a good travel game because it helped 
Frances to become observant and alert. Later 
she played it when she went to London and Paris. 

It was Frances’ father who taught her about the value 
of time. Sometimes he would arrange to meet her after 
school. She always seemed to be a little late. This an- 
noyed her father, who expected her to be on time. One 
day Frances was determined she would please him. She 
got to their mecting place fifteen minutes early. When 
her father arrived, she proudly told him what she had 
done. To her dismay he was just as annoyed as when she 
was late for she had wasted fifteen minutes. 

To amuse herself as a child, Frances spent many hours 
painting the interesting things she saw. By the time she 
was in high school, she thought she wanted to be an 
artist. One of her teachers entered a black and white 
drawing she had made in a contest. It won first prize 
for the state of New York. 

While Frances was in college, she decided that she 
really preferred working with people. After several po- 
sitions with private companies, Miss Knight began to 
work for the government in 1949. In May of 1955 she 
became head of the Passport Office. 

Have you ever heard of red tape? When jobs that 
could be very simple become very complicated, people 
say they are bound up in red tape. Miss Knight decided 
that was the trouble in the Passport Office—just too 
much red tape. She remembered her own traveling ex- 
periences and decided that she would make it quicker 
and easier for people to get passports. 

She began with the people who worked in the Pass- 
port Office because she knew she would need an efficient 
team to help her. Today even the employee with the 
very simplest job knows exactly why he is doing his work. 
Training programs are planned to help persons advance 
to better positions Do you remember Miss Knight's 
three rules about accurate work, promptness, and cour- 


tesy? Everyone in the passport (Continued on page 97) 


LIVING 
AMERICAN 
HEROES 
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ELEM ENTARY 


VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 


ENC E : PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 
SCI | CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ae ITHACA, NEW YORK 
ACTIVITIES 
7 
: For Primary Scientists PNEUMATIC LIFTS 
me Now get a cylindrical mailing carton with metal ends—the 
x | N THE INSTRUCTOR for April 1959, some simple ma- kind where one section slides over another. Stand it on the 
chines and their value in making work easier were longer end, slide the smaller section up and then push it down 
described. These were levers, wheels, and inclined quickly. Can you feel the “cushion” of air that results when the 
planes. There are some devices for increasing force, trapped air is compressed? Can you shut the 
mt however, that use fluids instead of levers and in- container quickly enough to make a distinct = 
me clined planes. Among them are pneumatic lifts, hy- slam, or do the ends come together softly? fe 
oat draulic lifts, air mattresses, and even tires. Some of Cut a half-inch, round hole in the carton 
oe these devices may look complicated in their com- about an inch above the 
mercial aspects, but the principle on which they op- metal of the larger section. 
if erate can easily be shown. Press a cork tightly into 
this hole. With a cork 
i borer make a straw-snug 


rs BALLOON LIFT 


Primary scientists like to watch the lift at the gas station 
where their parents get the car greased. Most children do not 
- know what makes the car go up, but they can hear the hiss 
= of air as the car comes down. A simple activity will help them 
‘a understand what lifts the car. 
Get a large rubber balloon (round ones are best), a cork 
that will fit tightly in the neck of the balloon, and some soda 
straws. With a cork borer that is a bit 
a smaller than a straw, make a_ hole 
through the center of the cork. (Every 
school should have a set of cork borers 
in its science equipment.) Insert the 
cork, big end first, in the neck of the 
balloon. It may be necessary to wrap 
a rubber band (Continued on page 85) 


Use the apparatus described above, 


hole through the cork. In- 
sert a straw and blow gen- 
tly into it. See how the up- 
per section of the carton 
rises as the air pressure 
builds up inside the car- 
ton. (Continued on page 85) 


LIFTING IN WATER 


Air is also used to lift objects under water. Primary scientists 
can see the lifting action of air by blowing air into a glass 
resting on the bottom of an aquarium. Put a glass into an 
aquarium, tipping it to remove the air, then resting it upside 
down on the bottom of the aquarium, Insert the end of a small 
rubber tube under the edge of the glass and let a child blow 

slowly into the tube. Bubbles will 
rise into the glass and slowly dis- 


LIFTING YOURSELF place the water there. Soon the glass 


will rise to the top of the aquarium 


but replace the straw —buoyed up by the very water that 


with a short section of glass tubing. (Your high-school science the air displaced. 


department may be able to supply you with a three- or four- 
inch piece.) Connect a six-foot length of rubber tubing to the 
glass tube, and put another short piece of glass tubing in the 
end of the rubber tube as a mouthpiece. Place the balloon un- 
der a still longer and stronger board and let a child blow into 
the tube while he stands on the board. If he stands right over 
the balloon, he cannot lift himself. If he stands on the board 
near the end farthest from the balloon, he can literally “blow 
himself up.” The air pressure that he is able to exert by blow- 
ing is distributed over a large enough surface to lift him off 
the floor. 
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When air is bubbled under sunken 
glass, it rises to the top. 
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For Junior Scientists 


UNIOR SCIENTISTS who have had background experi- 

ences with balloons and simple pneumatic lifts can ex- 
tend their learnings to include the relationship between force 
and distance, and between force and area in lifts of different 
sizes and designs. They can study quantitative as well as 
qualitative relationships by means of simple apparatus. 


FORCE AND DISTANCE 


Make two pneumatic lifts like the one de- 
scribed on the opposite page. One should be 
larger in diameter than the other. Large mail- 
ing cartons such as you will need can be ob- 
tained from local manufacturers, industrial cen- 
ers, or drugstores if you ask that they be saved 
for you. Chemicals, glassware, and similar fran- 
gible articles are shipped in them. 

In the side of the smaller carton, about an 
inch from the metal base, make a hole to take 
a one-hole stopper. The hole should hold a 


When the small piston is pushed down, the large 
one rises—but not as far as the small one. 


One breathful of air lifts the smaller book 
farther, but it can lift more books a smaller 
distance in the big cylinder, 


soda straw snugly. In the larger car- 
ton make a hole at the same height 
as in smaller carton. Put a one-hole 
stopper in it. Insert a soda straw in 
each stopper. Place a book on top 
of each carton, then blow into the 
straws. Which carton lifts the book 
more easily? Which carton lifts it 
farther in one breath? Can you see 
that the larger carton has greater 
lifting force, but a smaller lifting 
distance? (Continued on page 85) 


A flap of rubber glued to inside of 
stopper acts as a valve. Glued only 
at the side, it lets air in but not out. 


USING VALVES 


By installing a simple valve in each carton, 
you can pump the smaller piston up and down, 
making the larger piston rise with each down- 
ward stroke. The valves make the trapped air 
move one way only—into the larger cylinder. 

To make the valves, drill a small hole in the 
metal top of the smaller cylinder, Paste a piece 
of balloon rubber over the inside of the hole so 
the rubber flaps shut each time the piston is 
pushed down. 

Glue another piece of rubber over the inside 
of the stopper in the larger cylinder. This will 
let air enter the larger carton, but will not let 
it leave. 

Now connect the two cartons with a single 
straw as before. Pump the smaller piston up and 
down and watch how the larger piston continues 
to rise as you pump. Place a toy car on the larg- 
er piston and you will (Continued on page 85) 


SIZE AND DISTANCE 


To get some idea of the relationship between 
size of piston and movement, raise the smaller 
one two inches, then press it down quickly. How 
far did the large one move? Repeat, increasing 
the distance that the smaller piston moves. 


How does the distance ratio compare with the 
ratio of areas of the two pistons? Kemember 
that your model has both friction and leakage, 
but you can get a rough idea of the size and dis- 
tance relationships even with crude models. 


USING AIR 


When junior scientists have examined simple 
cylinders, let them observe the action of com- 
mercial ones. They can see some in gas stations, 
and on dump trucks, bulldozers, and car jacks. 
Even air brakes make use of fluid forces. 

To show junior scientists how an air brake 
works, hold a yardstick or a ruler with one end 
resting on your model pneumatic lift, and the 
other pressing against a wheel such as a roller- 
skate wheel. Your fingers can be the fulcrum be- 
tween the piston and the wheel. Let a child 
blow into the straw of the carton and watch the 
ruler press down against the wheel as the piston 
raises it at the other end. 

In trucks the piston moves an arm that is con- 
nected to the brake on one wheel. When com- 
pressed air moves into the cylinder and against 
the piston, the arm is pushed just as your card- 
board piston pushed the ruler. 

Auto tires are a kind of pneumatic lift, too. 
Let your pupils measure the area that one tire 
presses against the pavement, then multiply this 
area by the pressure in the tires to find out how 
much lift the tire produces. For example, sup- 
pose a tire rests on an area 8” x 4”, or 32 
square inches. The pressure in the tire is 25 
pounds per square inch. This means that the 
air pushes with a force of 25 pounds against 
every square inch of the tire. Thirty-two of 
these square inches push on the pavement, so 
the tire pushes on the pavement with 800 pounds 
of force: 32 x 25 == 800 (pounds of force). 

Air can also lift objects under water, as the 
primary scientists (Continued on page 85) 


The arrow points to the hole where water es- 


capes from the can when air is blown in 


through the rubber tube. 
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A Factual Story 


IVAH GREEN 


Another First for George Washington 


ENDING letters by air mail is common nowa- 

days, but the first air-borne letter was car- 
ried in a balloon as long ago as 1793. The send- 
er was President George Washington. The 
“mailman” was a French balloonist who made 
the first balloon flight in our country. Jean- 
Pierre Blanchard was already famous in Europe, 
having made forty-four successful flights. 

From early childhood, Jean had been curious 
about mechanical contraptions. At sixteen, he 
was studying the flying habits of birds, and try- 
ing out crude flying machines of his own inven- 
tion. He made his first balloon ascension on 
March 2, 1784. After six more flights, he crossed 
the English Channel in a balloon. His flights 
from many important European cities did much 
to make aerial navigation popular on that con- 
tinent. Blanchard came to America in 1792. 

Arriving in Philadelphia, he set about raising 
money by asking people to pay to see him pre- 
pare for an ascension, and the actual take-off. 
Many prominent persons were keenly interested 
in this unusual mode of travel, and were willing 
to pay the price Jean Blanchard asked. George 
Washington was one of these. Others were in- 
terested, but did not care to pay anything. They 
were the people who filled the streets or leaned 
out of upstairs windows, in the hope of watch- 
ing the balloon take off without paying for the 
privilege. 

The ascension took place on the morning of 
January 9, 1793, from the yard of Walnut Street 
Prison. Wealthy people arrived in stately car- 
riages, a band played, and drums rolled. A vol- 
ley of cannon shots announced the arrival of 
President Washington. The crowd, surging 
around the balloon, moved aside to let the Presi- 
dent stand closer to Mr. Blanchard. 

President Washington made a brief speech, 
wished him good luck, and handed him a letter. 
It was not addressed to any particular person. 
It was intended to introduce Jean Blanchard 
wherever he landed. For the balloonist might 
be considered an enemy by someone who did 
not know that his flight had been approved by 
prominent Philadelphians and the President. 

The letter read, “To all to whom these pres- 
ents shall come: The bearer, Mr. Blanchard, a 
citizen of France, is ascending in a balloon from 
the city of Philadelphia at 10 o'clock a.m., this 
day, and will pass in such direction, and descend 
in such a place as circumstances may render 
convenient. I therefore do recommend to all 
citizens of the United States, and others, that 
in his passage, descent, return, or journeying 
elsewhere, they do not hinder or molest Mr. 
Blanchard; and that they receive and aid him 
with that humanity and good will which may 

render honor to 
their country, and 
justice to an indi- 


George 


forts to advance an 
art in order to make 


Sent the First 


“Given under my 
hand and seal at the 


Air-Mail Letter 


January, one thou- 
sand seven hundred 
and _ninety-three, 
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and of the independence of America, the seven- 
teenth. Signed, Georce WAsHINGTON.” 

The crowd cheered lustily as the balloonist 
accepted the letter, thanked the President, and 
climbed into his balloon basket. A little black 
dog accompanied Jean Blanchard as mascot. 
The ropes holding the yellow silk balloon were 
cast off, some ballast was thrown out of the 
basket, the balloon trembled a moment, and 
then slowly began to rise. 

The people seemed spellbound with wonder 
and excitement as they watched the huge in- 
flated globe sailing off into the blue sky with its 
passengers. The balloon looked so fragile! It 
might be punctured; it might blow out to sea 
and be lost; it might descend on a mountaintop. 
But as the great yellow bag continued to soar 
off into the horizon, the cannons boomed again, 
and the crowd cheered. 

From his place in the balloon, Jean Blanchard 
looked down on the hundreds of people who 
clustered in towns and villages, and stood along 
roadsides or even in trees watching this unusual 
spectacle. He tipped his plumed hat to them, 
and waved the flag he had made especially for 
this trip. One side was decorated with the stars 
and stripes of the United States, and the other 
with the three colors of France. The first bal- 
loon journey in the United States was going 
well. Jean Blanchard estimated that he was 
traveling about twenty miles per hour, at an al- 
titude of about 6,000 feet. 

Then he noticed thick fog clouds were begin- 
ning to close in around him. Later, it became 
more windy. Jean Blanchard knew that it would 
be wise to descend on some open field rather 
than risk being blown over the ocean. 

The yellow balloon finally came to rest in a 
New Jersey field. The farmer who watched this 
strange thing coming out of the clouds and set- 
tling on his field was curious, and even alarmed. 
Jean Blanchard stepped out of the basket and 
tried to reassure the farmer, but the farmer 
could not understand the French-speaking bal- 
loonist. Then Jean handed the man President 
Washington’s letter, and when the man read it, 
the mystery of the strange object was solved. 

By the time the farmer had read it, several 
other men had arrived on horseback. After tak- 
ing turns reading the letter from the President 
of the United States, the men prepared to ren- 
der the sort of friendly service to this visiting 
Frenchman that the President had requested. 

First, the men helped Mr. Blanchard fold up 
the yards and yards of silk of the deflated bal- 
loon, while his little black dog stayed near by. 
Then it was put into the balloon basket, and 
carried to the farmer’s house. The farmer 
agreed to keep it and the little black dog until 
the balloonist could arrange to get both back to 
Philadelphia. 

Then Jean Blanchard accepted the loan of a 
horse from one of the farmers, so that he could 
return to Philadelphia. That evening the French 
balloonist was received at the home of President 
George Washington, where he reported that 
his trip in the air had taken him forty-six min- 
utes. Mr. Blanchard thanked the President 
again for giving him the letter that had helped 
him to be received so cordially when he landed 
in New Jersey. Then the balloonist presented 
the flag that he had carried that day to Presi- 
dent Washington; but what became of the 
President's letter nobody knows. 
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H” you tried a puppet show in the kinder- 
garten—a real extravaganza? It’s a won- 
derfully profitable undertaking and enriches ev- 
ery area of the kindergarten curriculum: art, 
music, social studies, research, planning, group 
discussions, speech (particularly articulation and 
projection) and finally the inimitable chance to 
perform. It is important to allow plenty of time 
to proceed one step at a time. I have allowed 
anywhere from six weeks to three months. 

I usually introduce puppetry after the Christ- 
mas holidays. Of course, we've been playing 
with commercially made puppets up until this 
time. Whenever I have asked the children how 
they would like to make their own, they have 
always been ecstatic at the prospect. 

Before starting to make puppets, it is neces- 
sary to decide what to dramatize. I use songs, 
preferably folk songs, because it is hard to un- 
derstand such young puppeteers when they 
speak individually. Group singing and choral 
speaking solve this problem and utilize the 
whole group. 

We gather around the piano and decide what 
songs we would like to sing. The song must tell 
a story, and by January we have had ninety- 
three we knew to choose from. I am particularly 
fond of Beatrice Landeck’s Songs to Grow On, 
a collection of American folk songs for children, 
published by William Sloan Associates, Inc. 
The children seem to learn these songs quicker 
than any others and love them, dramatizing 
them as they sing. 

Twice my groups chose “The Fox” for their 
puppet show. It is a very exciting story (seven 
verses) about the fox’s pillaging of a farmyard 
and returning to his den, with the evening’s 
catch. To fill out the program, all my groups 
have chosen “The Old Woman and the Pig” as 
a favorite. We have done “Long Time Ago,” a 
fable about a cat and a mouse, and “My Good 
Old Man,” enchanting to children because it is 
a joke written in a minor key. We have done 
“Jennie Jenkins,” “The Blue Tail Fly,” and 
“Hoosen Johnnie” (once substituting an ele- 
phant for a bull). Then we chose “The Little 
Red Hen” from The Kindergarten Book, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. 

The number of puppets became the next 
problem. We made the hen, her chicks, the 
pig, cat, frog, and miller for “The Little Red 
Hen.” The puppet that was the miller became 
the old man in “My Good Old Man.” One pig 
puppet served as the pig in “Little Red Hen” 
and in “The Old Woman and Her Pig.” In all 
we had fifteen puppets. 


It involves 
Every Area of the Curriculum 
Every Child in the Class 


Try Puppetry 


I decided to have the puppets made as group 
projects by my morning and afternoon classes 
so we could keep the puppets at school for fu- 
ture productions. Previously they had been 
made individually and kept by the children at 
the close of the program. (I explained to them 
that once they had learned how to make a pup- 
pet, they could make one at home.) 

We worked in groups of three to make 
seven puppets in each class. I made the hen. 
We sat around tables pushed together, covered 
with newspapers, and each child manipulated 
plasticine into a fairly large soft ball. 

There are two ways to proceed. Fea- 
tures can be added or they can be pulled 
out from the original piece. I do not inter- 
fere but encourage the children to make 
features large and, if added, to attach 
them firmly. Helpers shape the puppets’ 
necks so that costumes can be attached. 

The modeling is quite enough for one 
day. It usually necessitates research, es- 
pecially when animals are involved. (It was 
in the area of research that I was thrilled 
to find my immature boy suddenly blossom- 
ing. He not only obtained detailed informa- 
tion but revealed a remarkable vocabulary. 
He had at last “caught fire.”’) 

The next day two or three layers of 
papier-maché can be applied to the 
plasticine heads. Mix wheat paste (wall- 
paper paste) by adding it to water in a 
large container (pail). We divide into 
groups again, each group having a con- 
tainer of the paste mixture. (Disposable f 
aluminum plates are good for this.) Each 
group accumulates a supply of narrow newspa- 
per strips. This is the fussy part. Work slowly, 
keeping the material wet and as smooth as skin. 
Check here carefully and be rather exacting. 
When the clay is all covered, cover it again and 
then once again. (Use the funnies for the mid- 
dle layer so the children can count the layers 
more easily.) Now put the heads somewhere to 
dry. Repeat the process for two or three days 
until there are six to eight layers. 

When they are thick enough and dry, use a 
sharp knife to cut them in half and remove the 
clay core. (You can do this when the children 
are not around.) Glue the halves together again 
and add the final layer of papier-maché to seal 
the cracks. 

The following day, the fun really begins. The 
heads are ready to paint and decorate. After 
painting, glue on button eyes, yarn or paper 
hair, pipe-cleaner (Continued on page 76) 
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JANE C. GARDNER 


Kindergarten Teacher, Kreamer Street School 
Bellport, New York 
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7 RE once was a piggy named Wig- 
gleston Payne. 

He lived in a cottage on Pumpkin Pie 
Lane. 

He was gentle and kind, but alas for poor 
Wiggy, 

He was quite apt to be a piggish young 
piggy 


alentines 


One Valentine Day he decided to send 

A nice valentine to each of his friends. 

So he took a red pencil tight in his fist, 

And quickly wrote out a valentine list. 

He wrote Della Duck and Hepzibah Hen, 

Gregory Goat, and Winifred Wren. 

And to those names he added Oliver 
Owl, 

Benjamin Bull, and Annabel Cow. 

“There,” Wiggy said, “I can think of no 
more. 

Now Ill hustle right down to the valen- 
tine store.” 

So he trotted away with a clip and a 
clop, 

And soon he had reached “The Novelty 
Shop.” 


FRANCES B. WATTS 


The clerk was Miss Chicken, who cack- 
led, “Good day, 

I have lots of nice valentines here on 
display.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Wiggy, “here’s 
what I'll do. 

I'll look at the cards, then pick out a 
few.” 

As he looked them all over, a smile lit 
his face. 

They were beautiful cards, all trimmed 
with fine lace. 

Several fanned out into red paper pleats. 

On some were gay suckers, and other 
nice treats. 

One card was shaped like a small turtle- 
dove. (Continued on page 70) 


“Who Are 


RUTH BISHOP JULINE 


This is a read-together story. Each time you come 
to the words, “Sylvester said,” pause and let the 
children say, “Bow wow.” 


~ YLVESTER was a little dog about so 
high. He lived with a very nice man 
and his wife. Their names were Uncle 
Easy and Aunt Thursday. 

Now Uncle Easy and Aunt Thursday 
were fond of Sylvester, and they made a 
big fuss over him, They bought him a 
rubber ball that rattled, and they fed 
him from his very own dish, 

The litthke dog was quite happy. Al- 
most every day Sylvester said, “Bow 
wow !”’ That meant, “Boy! Am I lucky! I 
have a quiet, peaceful home to live in.” 

One day while Sylvester was sleeping 
on his special cushion under the kitchen 
window, Uncle Easy placed a full-length 
mirror outside the bathroom door, at 
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the far end of the hall. Aunt Thursday 
was delighted with the mirror. Now she 
could stand in the hall and see herself all 
the way, from head to heels. 

When he wakened from his nap, Syl- 
vester said, “Bow wow.” That meant, “I 
think I'll find my ball and chew on it.” 

But when he stepped from the kitchen, 
what did he see at the far end of the hall 
but another dog, about so high! 

Sylvester said, “Bow wow! Who are 
you?” 

The other dog looked cross. He opened 
his mouth but Sylvester couldn’t hear 
him. 

Sylvester said, “Bow wow! Speak up! 
What are you doing in this house?” 

The other dog’s lips moved, but he 
didn’t make a sound. 

Sylvester said, “Bow wow! I'll give you 
just two minutes to get out of here.” He 
backed into the kitchen, muttering to 
himself. The other dog backed from 
sight, and Sylvester felt pretty smug to 
think that he had scared him away. But 
when he peeked around the corner a 
minute later, there was the other dog 
peeking around the corner at him! 

Sylvester said, “Bow wow! That dog 
makes me so mad!” 


stories 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Mr. Simpson’s Valentine 


fing 


FRANCES B. WATTS 


R. SIMPSON was a mailman. Most of 

the time he liked his job and was 

quite happy. But on Valentine Day, he 
felt completely miserable. 

One Valentine Day when Mr. Simpson 
was trudging along Fleet Street on his 
morning route, Mrs. Pitt met him at her 
gate. “There is something that I’ve been 
meaning to ask you for years,” she said. 
“Why is it that you always look so 
gloomy on Valentine Day?” 

Mr. Simpson frowned and blushed a 
bit. “Well,” he said, “I don’t like to com- 
plain, but the truth of the matter is, I 
hate Valentine Day. I hate it because I 
never get any valentines. Not one!” 

“Tch, tch, what a pity!” said Mrs. 
Pitt. “It must be hard to deliver other 
people’s valentines, when you never re- 
ceive any yourself.” 

“You'll never know how hard,” grum- 
bled Mr. Simpson. “My mailbag is al- 
ways twice as heavy, because there are 
so many valentines to deliver. Somehow 
Valentine Day always manages to be 


ion children were making a snow- 
man. “Snowmen never have legs,” 
cried a girl. “Let’s make him some legs!” 

“Yes, let’s,” cried a boy. (But that was 
their big mistake!) 

“We always make a snowman,” said 
the girl. “Let’s make a snowlady, too!” 

“A good idea,” answered the boy. So 
they made their snowman with legs, and 
then they proceeded to make the snow- 
lady; a beautiful snowlady with a fluffy 
little ballet skirt, and they put legs on her 
too! She had tiny snow dancing slippers. 
Such a dainty snowlady she was, and she 
looked as though she had just finished 
dancing. One tiny foot was pointed 
ahead of the other. 


colder, icier, and windier than any other 
day, too. And then when I get home at 
night, all I ever find in my mailbox are 
bills and soap coupons. It makes a body 
feel so unloved, you know.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean,” nodded 
Mrs. Pitt. “Don’t you have any relatives 
who might send you valentines?” 

“T have an aunt in Chicago,” the mail- 
man replied, “but she thinks that valen- 
tines are for young people, and I’m not 
young any more.” With a deep sigh, Mr. 
Simpson tipped his hat, and went on. 

The mailman found this particular 
Valentine Day even more difficult than 
most. On Newton Avenue the wind blew 
his hat off. Once the strap on his mail- 
bag broke, and he had to ask the lady at 
331 Pine. Street to mend it for him, At 
the corner of Flamingo Road he slipped 
on the ice. And the bulldog at 43 Wicket 
Lane nipped his shin. 

“Oh, my,” muttered the poor mail- 
man, as he stumbled back to the post of- 
fice. “What a (Continued on page 65) 


MADGE GRIFFIN 


But no sooner had they finished the 
snowlady, when she cried, in snowlady 
language, of course, “Oh, Mr, Snowman, 
let’s run away. I'm tired of getting 
pounded and punched by the children.” 
And with that she stepped daintily off 
her little pedestal and quick as a flash 
she was down the road! 

Now Mr. Snowman was wiser than 
she, and thought she ought to stay where 
she was. But he did not want to stay alone 
with the children who were still patting 
him pretty hard. So away he ran after 
the snowlady, though he was quite a bit 
more clumsy on his feet. 

“Now what did you go and do that 
for?” asked the snowman as he caught 
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Runaways 


up with her, “That was a nice yard 
we were in, and we had a pretty house to 
look at. Really, I liked the view. Now 
I’m sure we could never go back, for the 
children would pound us to pieces!” 
“Pooh! Who wants to go back? J 
don’t,” answered the snowlady. “Besides, 
I just wanted to see what was outside 
the gate,” and she pirouetted gracefully, 
“Well, as long as we've started out, we 
might as well keep on,” said the snow- 
man. So he took her by the hand, and 
they danced away. At times it was hard 
for him to keep up with her, for she 
danced and skipped and turned ahead of 
him, and laughed because he was so 
slow. (Continued on page 71) 
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“The Spirit of 


UD TURNER closed the front door and ran 
J down the worn stone steps, looking out La- 
fayette Lane for his friend. It was almost time 
for the school bus and Bob was nowhere in sight. 
Suddenly he spied him running up the road past 
the half-built houses and Jud grinned to him- 
self. When the project was finished, the bus 
would stop right at Bob’s corner, so he wouldn't 
get his morning sprint. ms 

More than a thousand homes were being built 
in Washington Heights, a new development 
right at the edge of Valley Forge. With the new 
Philadelphia Expressway, it was so easy to get 
into Philadelphia that many of the houses were 
sold before even the cellars were dug. 

Jud lived in an old farmhouse. He could re- 
member when he could look out his bedroom 
window straight across to the battlefield, and 
his nearest neighbor was one-fourth mile away. 
Soon Washington Heights would be a complete 
community with a shopping center, churches, 
and its own school. 

“This is really great,” said Jud to Bob as he 
came puffing up. 

“What's great?” asked Bob watching a truck 
loaded with lumber making the turn at the 
corner 

“Washington Heights,” replied Jud. “Aren't 
you glad to live here?” 

“Sure, I like it,” replied Bob, “but I don’t 
think building is a good idea.” 

“Why not?” demanded Jud. “Last Sunday 
some city people were looking at the new lots. I 
heard several of them say how good it would be 
to have a home in the country.” 
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“I know,” Bob replied, “but look what's hap- 
pening. Once Washington Heights is built there 
will be more new communities. This same con- 
tractor is planning a section called Lafayette 
Park on the other side of the battlefield.” 

“Well, what's wrong with that?” asked Jud in 
a bewildered voice. 

“This is historical territory,” said Bob. “Can't 
you see that it should be preserved—left just as 
it is? You are just like all the rest, you haven’t 
any patriotism.” 

“Sure I have,” replied Jud as they boarded 
the bus. “In fact, I’m full of it. The house I live 
in is almost two hundred years old. It was used 
to house one of Washington’s generals.” 

“See what I mean,” argued Bob. “If some 
building corporation offered your father enough 
money for the land, you'd probably sell it and 
the house would be torn down.” 

“Sure, he'd sell it. Why not?” agreed Jud. 
“We don’t use the land, and if it can provide 
new homes for fifty families, why shouldn’t we 
sell it?” 

“That proves it!” said Bob triumphantly. 
“Nobody has any patriotism left. If I had my 
say about it there would have never been any 
new homes built in this area—not even the one 
we're living in.” 

“Nor the turnpike either?” said Jud as the 
bus crossed over it. 

“Nor the turnpike either,” agreed Bob. “It 
could have been put in another location.” 

The subject came up again during social- 
studies class. The sixth-graders were studying 
the Revolutionary War, and Bob got into an 


Better See 


HE morning of May 29, 1856, began a day of excitement in the town 
T of Bloomington, Illinois. Among the people who walked along the 
streets, a part of that busy bustling throng, were a boy and a girl. 

Jonathan Andrews stumbled as he stepped up on the board sidewalk. 
He hitched at his galluses, pulling up his breeches. 
“Too long,” he muttered. 
His little sister Amanda shook her head. “If you’d admit you can’t see 
well and get spectacles . . . 
“It was these breeches that were too long,” he repeated stubbornly. 
“I wish Ma would ever make me some of my own, so I wouldn’t have to 
wear Pa’s hand-me-downs. When I get grown up I’m going to have some 
store-bought breeches.” 
Amanda laughed. “You've got a long way to go before you’re a man.” 
“Ma says I'll have my growth by the time I'm sixteen.” 
“Well, maybe, but that'll be four years.” 
“You needn’t be so proud just because you can do sums fast.” 
Amanda put her hand in his for a moment. “Don’t be cross, Jon. You 
might do sums easier if you could see better. If you’d only let Pa buy 
you some spectacles.” 
“I don’t care,” he answered heatedly, “ I will not wear spectacles!” 
“I’ve seen some men wear them, and they looked real nice,” his sister 


” 


“Humph—” Jonathan grunted. “See that tall fellow coming toward us? 
He’s Mr. Lincoln from down Springfield way. Pa says he’s a right smart 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


argument with Tim Smith over what patriotism 
really means. 

“T bet if Washington were to ride his horse 
down the streets of Washington Heights tonight, 
nobody would pay any attention to him,” he 
argued, 

“Sure they would,” replied Tim. “Everyone 
would stop and stare and decide that it was 
some guy dressed up for a publicity stunt.” 

Everybody laughed and Bob was angry, but 
he didn’t give up. 

“Ill give you an example that you can’t 
beat,” he said. “Go to Valley Forge Park and 
look at the dirt floor shacks where Washington’s 
men spent the winter. See the terrible conditions 
under which they lived. Less than three miles 
away, on the top of Diamond Rock Hill is a 
Nike station. Go up there and see how our 
soldiers live today in real comfort. Washington’s 
men experienced bravery that the Nike soldiers 
don’t know anything about.” 

“Pooh!” said Tim, getting a last word. “You 
can be a hero without being cold and hungry.” 

The next day when the boys hopped off the 
school bus, Mrs. Turner was there to meet them. 

“Give me your books,” she said. “You boys are 
to report to the gas station on the corner—Billy 
Bascomb is lost, and your scout leader, Mr. 
White, is organizing a search party.” 

Several other boys had arrived when Jud and 
Bob got there. Fred Hicks told them that Billy’s 
mother thought he had started toward Mt. Joy 
to gather some of the red dogwood leaves that 
he was always talking about. At least she 
thought that was what (Continued on page 77) 
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KATHLEEN JEFFERS DONELSON 


fellow. He’s one of the speakers over at Major’s Hall this afternoon. He 
must be smart if he’s speaking to the delegates that are going to form a 
new party. You don’t see him wearing spectacles, do you?” 

“Well, no,” Amanda said. “See, they're stopping at the jewelry store. 
Let’s watch.” She pulled her brother over in front of the window. 

“That sign is big enough,” she said. “You can read that, can’t you?” 

“Watches, Clocks, Jewelry and Spectacles,” Jonathan read aloud. “Jm- 
prove Your Eyesight. Pure French Crystal, Scotch and Brazil Pebble. 
Spectacles, set in fine gold and steel bows.”’ He was peering through the 
dusty window trying to see the two men who had just entered the store. 

Through the open door they could hear the proprietor greeting them 
and saying something about the convention. Then Mr. Lincoln answered, 
“Yes, we’re here for the convention. We're on our way down to the Al- 
ton depot to see who might come in from Chicago this morning.” 

“Yes, sir, and what can I show you gentlemen?” the merchant asked. 

Jonathan heard Mr. Lincoln chuckle. “I saw your advertisement in the 
window, and I told my friend Whitney here, that was just what I needed. 
I’m forty-seven years old, and I kind of need spectacles.” 

Amanda giggled. “I told you—” but her brother hushed her. 

They watched while Mr. Lincoln tried on several pairs, and then se- 
lected one and, placing them in a black case, snapped it shut and put it 
in his pocket. 

Jonathan and Amanda looked after the men as they continued their 
walk toward the depot, stopping often to talk to people they met. 


spun shirt. 


school any more! 
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“How did you know that was Mr. Lincoln?” Amanda asked. 

“Remember I was in town yesterday, and I saw him when he came. 
He’s staying at the Pike House. It’s like this all the time. People stop 
him to talk and ask questions, and they listen to what he says.” 

“He’s as gangly-legged as one of our young colts,” Amanda laughed. 
“And his breeches are as much too short as yours are too long.” 

Jonathan gave his galluses another hitch. “I guess clothes aren’t so 
important as what’s in a man’s head. I'd sure admire to be like him.” 

“What's in a man’s head and behind his spectacles,” his sister said 
mischievously. 

“Maybe. Let’s go over to Pike House and see who’s sitting out front.” 

They mingled with the crowd there and listened to the talk among the 
men. From a chair, Jonathan picked up a copy of The Weekly Panta- 
graph, dated May 28, 1856. It had come out the day before and was full 
of news about the convention. Jonathan squinted as he read the fine 
print—‘for the purpose of choosing candidates for the State offices, ap- 
pointing delegates to the National Convention,” he read. 

This was an important meeting, Jonathan realized, and he meant to be 
there. He'd better be getting rid of Amanda, he thought. 

Aloud he said, “Haven't you seen enough of the excitement? I prom- 
ised Ma I'd take you to Aunt Hannah’s to play with cousin Ruthie.” 

So it was that one o’clock found Jonathan and his father in the crowd 
pushing up Center Street, toward Front Street, and Major’s Hall. Get- 
ing seats in the packed third-floor hall was (Continued on page 78) 


~ ETH WALKER Sat on the rail fence that sur- 
rounded his Uncle Eph’s cabin, and let the 
- sun warm his back. It was an early March day, 

and the sun felt good through his blue home- 


Inside the log cabin his Aunt Ella tended the 
baby, leaning over the trundle bed which she 
had pulled from beneath the big four-poster. 

Seth put his hand in his pocket, and felt the 
half dollar, round and hard in his fingers. It was 
the first money he had ever earned in all his 
thirteen years. It gave him a feeling of power. 
That would show Uncle Eph and Aunt Ella 
that he didn’t need to go to Mentor Graham’s 


Seth remembered the school with distaste. 
It was a rough-hewn log building which stood 
in a small clearing some distance from the vil- 
lage of Salem, where he lived with his Aunt 
and Uncle. It meant that the children from the 
village trudged through uncleared woods, some- 


JANE W. KROWS 


Seth’s Shining Hour 


times through mud, and sometimes through 
snow, to reach it. 

“I’ve no mind to walk such a far distance for 
a little learning,’ Seth had told Lizzie, the 
neighbor girl whose books he sometimes carried. 

“But you'll need learning, Seth, when you're 
a grown man,” Lizzie insisted. 

Now he would show Lizzie the fifty cents he 
had earned helping the men cut timber. He 
would tell her that he had taken his turn at 
one end of the saw yesterday, and he had helped 
cut the brush away with Uncle Eph’s ax. He 
had not only proved he could earn money, but 
that he was much too big to be attending school 
with all the little folks. 

The bad weather was over, and Mentor 
Graham was opening his school next week. Seth 
had learned the news in the post office yesterday. 

He jumped down from the fence, and strolled 
down the road which led to a group of log 
buildings known as “town.” He passed the home 
and cooperage of Henry Onstott, where new 
barrels stood curing in the sun, and Miller's 
Blacksmith Shop. Seth looked longingly toward 
the Rutledge Tavern where Ann’s mother was 
turning out her famous pies which she baked 
for the travelers who stopped there. 

Seth finally reached the Berry General Store 
which had been his goal, and pushed, the heavy 
door open. At first he thought no one was tend- 
ing store and he stood looking at the glass jar 
filled with peppermint sticks. His mouth wa- 
tered, and he felt the money in his pocket. 

Then he heard the rustle of paper, and no- 
ticed that someone (Continued on page 67) 
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 pRING anywhere is a time of awakening, and in Ithaca, where 
Ss this unit was developed, it is welcomed after a long white win- 
ter. For us, it is generally agreed that the return of the robin means, 
“Spring is here.” Even children think of the robin as a symbol of 


the new season. 


The Rebin Arrives 


The day after my first-graders saw their first robin on the school 
I Saw Spring,” to 
them. I had clipped it several years ago from an issue of the Red 


playground, I read Glenn Blough’s ‘Today 
Cross Magazine. This started a discussion of what signs of spring 
were familiar to the children. They mentioned flying kites, roller 
skating, playing marbles, muddy places, warmer days, rain. 

They were impressed by the fact that many birds besides the 
robin return after spending the winter farther south. This interest 
developed into a valuable project. 


How We Studied Birds 


Having been previously exposed to the integrated unit, the chil- 
dren were familiar with the idea of incorporating reading, writing, 
arithmetic, science, social studies, art, and music into the study of 
one subject. Realizing that there would be many papers connected 
with the project, one child suggested that everyone might make a 
folder to keep his work together. Envelope-style folders were made 
from 18” x 24” manila paper. On each was written “My Bird 
Unit” and the child’s name. 

The robin claimed their attention first because it was the most 
familiar to them, but the same basic pattern was used for the blue- 
bird, cardinal, blue jay, chickadee, and woodpeckers. This group 
revealed the fact that a number of birds do not go south even in 
the coldest weather. 

In our study of birds, we found it useful to make several charts 
to show: Birds That Spend the Winter in Ithaca; Birds Returning; 
Birds We Have Seen; Birds We Hear; Birds We Feed. To help the 
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Spring 


Stop, 
Look, 
and Listen to Birds 


is the time for primary-graders to 


children recognize each kind more quickly, a small picture of the 
bird was placed beside its name. 

The general outline of our bird project included spending some 
time on these points: 

1. Differences in color between male and female 


2. The color and size of birds’ eggs 

3. Where and how the nests are built 
4. What birds eat 

5. The size of baby birds 


6. The largest and the smallest bird 

7. Ways children can feed birds 

The following were useful in developing this project: A set of 
pamphlets about birds from the National Audubon Society, 1130 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y. (let them know which grade you 
teach) ; a Cornell Rural School Leaflet, “Inviting Bird Neighbors” ; 
a set of bird pictures from Perry Pictures, Inc., Box 23, Malden, 
Massachusetts; the booklet of Sentence Songs for Little Singers by 
Laura Bryant (Willis Music Co., 124 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio) ; 
four albums of bird songs from Cornell University Records, a divi 
sion of Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 
One of these, a “book-album,” 


2°91 


combines a 33% rpm record with a 
book of photographs and text. With two other records, we used 
35 mm. color slides borrowed from the University’s Laboratory of 
Ornithology. The fourth “An Evening in Sapsucker 
Woods,” eventually led to an exciting culmination activity. 


I ecord, 


Correlations 


Depending on interest, a day or more was spent on each bird. 

Writing.—Stories and poems about each bird. 

Arithmetic.—Adding and subtracting birds on telephone wires; 
putting the correct number of birds into birdhouses; and counting 
eggs in nests. (Continued on page 84) 
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DORA THATCHER VETTER 


Teacher, Middle School 
Averill Park, New York 


i or week before Valentine Day is an ideal 
time for primary-graders to study the post 
office. The avalanche of valentines which en- 
gulfs classrooms can be turned to good account 
if combined with a study of how they are han- 
dled by the post office and postman. This en- 
riches the usual activity of taping decorated pa- 
per bags, which have become almost standard 
classroom equipment whenever February 14 
draws near, to desks and bulletin boards. It gives 
first-, second-, or even third-graders an oppor- 
tunity to learn about a community agency. 
Combining child interest in sending and re- 
ceiving valentines with an actual visit to a post 
office supplies motivation for group composi- 
tion of experience charts, creative writing by 
more gifted pupils (yes, even in first grade), 
reading the charts and each other’s creative 
writing, and discussion-motivated drawings. 


This Is What We Did 


Addressing Valentines. About a week before 
Valentine Day, each child brought four cents, 
and a valentine with envelope to fit. These 


Start with the child’s interest 
Turn this interest into a iearning experience 


Expand the learning experiences into other 
areas of the curriculum 


These Rules Guided Our 
Valentine P.O. Unit 


were addressed to partners chosen from among 
their classmates, with teacher help. 

Bus Ride. Later the same morning, the class 
and teacher rode the school bus to the post of- 
fice to mail the valentines, and to find out from 
the postmaster exactly how they would get to 
the child to whom they were addressed. 

Having a valentine to mail gave each child a 
specific problem to solve. “How will the people 
at the post office get the valentine to my part- 
ner?” The question had received a preliminary 
discussion before the trip. A second problem 
was to learn how a classroom post office could 
be operated. 

Mailing the Valentines. From their advance 
discussion, the children realized that the first 
step in mailing a letter was to buy a stamp at 
in the post office. They 
had learned that stamp customers should not re- 


the “stamp window’ 


main at the window to put on the stamp. This 
was done at a special table for this purpose. 
They were cautioned to moisten, and not wet, 
the stamp, or it might fall off. 

The next step was to drop the valentine into 
the mail slot. The difference between the local 
and out-of-town slots was explained to them. 

Inside the Post Office. When the last valen- 
tine dropped through the slot, the postmaster 
invited the children “behind the scenes” (by 
prearrangement) into the working section of 
the post office. 

The postmaster showed them how postal 
workers take the mail from the bin behind the 
slot and postmark or cancel each stamp. The 
children saw a rubber stamp for hand canceling 
which indicated the name of the town and state, 
and the date. They iearned that small post of- 
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fices use hand stamps and big post offices post- 
mark mail by machines. (Some children may 
need help in understanding the difference be- 
tween a postage stamp and the rubber stamp.) 

Next the postmaster showed them how each 
valentine envelope was dropped in the post- 
office box from which it would be removed later 
by one of their parents, or an older brother or 
sister. Ours is a small community, so we get our 
mail without benefit of a mailman. 

Some children lived outside of town. The 
class was told how they received their mail 
from a rural-delivery postman who would place 
the envelope containing the valentine in a spe- 
cial box standing on a post beside the road in 
front of the proper house. 


Our Own Post Office 


An interested father built a post office with 
two windows and two mail slots. Shoe boxes, 
painted black by the children, became P.O. 
boxes. The teacher painted a box number on 
each with gold paint. To represent the window 
in a post-office box, each child cut a small 
square hole and covered it with cellophane. The 
boxes were stapled in rows on the bulletin board. 

Distributing Valentines. A postmaster, clerk, 
and two postmen were chosen, with some help 
from the teacher, to serve each day. (If possi- 
ble, try to combine slow learners with average 
and gifted pupils for these duties.) Every morn- 
ing, the children dropped valentines into the 
mail slot. Later, the postmaster and clerk put 
them into the proper mail boxes. 

Postman, postman, where are you going? The 
two postmen were used (Continued on page 83) 
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Our Language Arts and Social Studies improved after 


We Adopted a Ship 


Ww" I was teaching a fifth grade, they 


adopted a ship through the Women’s Or- 
vanization for the American Merchant Marine 
The S.S. John 8S. Wilson was ass ened to them. 
According to the rules, eac h child could ask the 
Captain questions about ships and shipping, and 


he agreed to answet letters. 


Procedure 


This project solved the No. 1 question many 
children have when asked to write letters. How 
often have you heard, “But what shall I write 
about?” There were questions enough for eac h 
child to have something specific to ask Captain 
R. and to avoid monotonous repetition of letter 
content, For example: 

1. What does our ship look like? 

2. What color is it? 

4. How big is it? 

t Where is it going? 

5. What will it carry? 

6. What will it bring back? 

7. How many men are in the crew? 

8. How long are the men away from home? 

9. Do they get lonesome? 

10. How many hours a day do they work? 

11. Is their work hard? 

12. Is it dangerous to work on a ship? 

13. Does the captain steer the ship? 

14. Where do the men eat? 

Faced with the fact that a stranger, as well 
as a man of importance, would be reading their 
letters. the fifth-eraders recognized the neces- 
sity of learning to write good letters correctly. 
I never had a class study letter writing so dili- 
gently or thorouchly After several days of prac- 
tice, they felt ready to write their first letters 
to the Captain The rules of the project were 
reread and discussed, 

When the children looked at their letters 
carefully, some decided to do them again. The 


ESTHER K. HILDEBRAND 


thirty-five letters were sealed in a large, strong 
brown envelope, and a girl with good penman- 
ship addressed it. The teacher assumed respon- 
sibility for mailing it to the Captain. 

A reply, addressed to the class, came within 
a few days. This is what the Captain told them 
about “their” ship. 

1. It usually sailed across the Pacific from 
San Francisco, but occasionally it went through 
the Panama Canal, and crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean to Europe. 

2. The colors of the ship were white, red, 
and black. 

3. It was being loaded with salt. 

4. It would sail soon for a port in Korea. 

5. We were told the date of sailing, and the 
expected date of arrival. 

6. The Captain also described the ship, in- 
cluding the number of funnels and booms, and 
the weights the booms would lift. 

After we read the letter, the envelope was 
carefully inspected. Inside, the children found 
a large black and white photograph of “their” 
ship, taken by a friend of the Captain. The last 
thing in the envelope was a large chart of the 
Pacific. In a corner of the chart there was a 
note telling us that this was the same kind of 
chart Captain R. would use. A red line, follow- 
ine the great circle route, running from San 
Francisco to Pusan, Korea, marked his route. 
On the margin he had drawn a short line, and 
added a note which told us this represented the 
distance he would travel each day. He invited 
us to “travel” with him by measuring his daily 
trip, and to see how near we came to reaching 
port on the same day he did. 

In conclusion, the Captain promised to an- 
swer each letter as soon as he was finished with 
the rush of loading and sailing. 


Related Activities 


While “their” ship was made ready to sail, 
the children had some presailing work to do. 

1. Some boys cleared a bulletin board, and 
fastened a world map on it. Beside it, they 
placed Captain R.’s chart of the Pacific, the 
photo of his ship, and his letter. 

2. Tom made a little paper ship in the S.S. 
John S. Wilson colors, and pinned it at San 
Francisco on the chart. 

3. While awaiting the sailing date, the chil- 
dren accumulated a surprising number of pic- 
tures and news clippings about San Francisco, 
Korea, ships, and shipping. 

This Adopt-a-Ship Plan is an excellent way to 
broaden children’s interest beyond their own 
community. These fifth-graders were full of curi- 
osity about subjects heretofore unknown to 
them, and eager for all their other work. 

1. Writing lessons were taken more seriously. 
They realized the Captain was a busy man, and 
that letters should be easy to read. 

2. The same incentive spurred them to show 
more skill in spelling. Because they tired of 
checking so many “uncertain” words in the dic- 
tionary, they worked harder to learn to spell 
many new words which their correspondence re- 
quired. Spelling became a happier experience 
for many pupils as a result. 

3. Geography had been unpopular with many, 
but it became more significant as they watched 
our classroom paper ship follow Captain R.’s 
route across the Pacific. Before this project 
came to an end, the children had gained a 
whole new concept of geography. It no longer 
meant just studying a book. It meant many 
books, newspapers, magazines, maps, globes, 
radio and TV weather news and forecasts, and 
storybooks of adventure experiences. Geography 
also came to mean watching the bulletin board 
for news about people in each section of the 
Pacific near which the S.S. Wilson would sail. 


“Traveling” with the S.S. Wilson 


Sailing date finally arrived, and the paper 
ship was started on the red line about the time 
Captain R. was ordering, “Cast off,” from the 
bridge of his ship. Continued on page 83) 
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Creative 
indergarten 
Ideas 


REBECCA GEVIRMAN 


Kindergarten Teacher, William Green School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Painted Tapestry 


WE DECIDED on a painted burlap wall hang- 
ing, which would be easier for little hands 
to make than one that was sewed. We cut 
the rust-colored burlap into pieces about 
14” x 17”, stapling a wooden slat across the 
top to hold the hanging flat. Some of the 
children painted a few lines which suggested 


stitchery. 


Sprinkled Painting 
ENCOURAGE children to ex- 


periment with art materials. 


One child painted a girl play- 


ing outdoors with some flow- 


ers near by. Then, after it was 
dry, he took a brush and 
sprinkled the whole painting 


lightly with water. It gave an 


effect similar to an early spring 
shower. When the drops dried 
he had created a texture all 
his own. He tried other novel 
ideas. 
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Mobiles 


USE embroidery hoops or rims from 
coffee cans. Cover with contrasting 
ribbon or crepe-paper strips. 

Make three red hearts of the same 
size for the center. Cut out the centers 
identically, and mount lace from paper 
doilies between the three hearts, which 
are joined like sections of an apple. Sus- 
pend this center with ribbon from the 
bow at top. Finish the bottom with a 
cascade of hearts pasted onto ribbon 
strips of varying length. 

This is only one suggestion. You could 
use larger hoops, even hula hoops, or 


try oval embroidery hoops for variety. 

There are three things to keep in mind 
when planning a mobile—simple con- 
struction, perfect balance, and good de- 
sign. There is no reason for constructing 
mobiles in art classes unless children are 


aware of these points. HARRIET KUNCE 


Comic Valentines 


MATERIALS needed are construction 
paper of various colors, tempera paint, 
and corks. Fill tin cans with tempera of 
various colors. Place a variety of corks 
in the paint. Swish them around until the 
corks are all colored. Place on a 
paper to dry. 

Cut valentine faces from large 
pieces of construction paper. Draw 
features on the face. Add corks 
for eyes, nose, and teeth. Curl 
strips of construction paper for 
hair, and paste back of the face. 

Children may find that a paper 
wig, cut larger than the face and 
used as a mount for it, is prefer- 
able to bits of hair. 

If corks are difficult to find, use 
other discard material such as 
buttons, tops of toothpaste tubes, 
milk-bottle caps, or game count- 


ers. HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Portraits Made with Heart Shapes 


THE children began painting big heart- The children expressed their moods 
shaped heads in bright tempera. They  excitingly in this flexible medium. The 
also used the heart shape in mouths, stereotyped red and white valentines 
eyes, jewelry, clothing design, rouge were forgotten as a multitude of bright 
spots, and even noses. It was big free colors in surprising contrasts fashioned 
painting with big brushes using powdered the portraits. What joy to paint a por- 
tempera mixed in milk cartons. trait with a heart motif! IRENA MARIS 
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Design Valentines 
TOO often we have directed children to make 


valentine greetings, for which they may or 
may not feel a need. Heart shapes, however, 
have an appeal for young or old. Let this be 
the motivation then, allowing much freedom 
in choice of medium, and stressing individual 
thinking in each child's way of working. Two. 
popular types in our class were the finger painting, and the allover crayon 
design. Finger painting is preferable for anyone who needs to loosen 
up, to show pleasure, and to enjoy the freedom of unrestrained muscular 
activity. 

The allover design, made on graph-type paper, or drawing paper ruled 
in identical blocks, is tedious to do, but gives great satisfaction when 
finished, and is very effective in pinks and reds. HARRIET KUNCE 


3-D Tissue Valentines 


CUT a heart folder from a booklet-folded 
piece of paper. (Leave one side of the heart 
straight for a hinge.) Put valentine message 
inside. 

Cut pieces of tissue paper into 2” squares. 
Place dab of paste in center of one piece of 
tissue. Paste this on the construction-paper 
heart folder (cover side), and fluff up the 
edges. Repeat on the rest of the surface, put- 
ting squares close together to give a flower- 
like effect. The back of it may be covered 
with tissue squares also, giving the valentine 
a three-dimensional heart effect when finished 
and closed. 

The fluffy heart may be trimmed with glitter 
or sequins. One child made a trim from rolled 
paper wads. BEATRICE BACHRACH 


Cut- Border Valentines 


TO MAKE cut-border valentine designs, use 
typing paper. Fold it in thirds or fourths 
or even sixths or eighths crosswise. Fold in half 
again the same way, rule a border on at least 
two sides, and sketch an interlacing of heart 
shapes and scrolls or flowers. In this design 
the cutout part will be discarded and the 
negative stencil will contain the design. When 
opened out, these borders may be joined at 
the ends to form 3-D screenlike decorations 
that will stand. These could be jigsawed from 
wallboard and used for stage decorations or 
displays. MARGUERITE FRENCH 
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BERNARD I. FORMAN 


Art Teacher, Cleveland Elementary School 
Newark, New Jersey 


Exploring Design 


Can design be taught effectively without degenerating 


anne is the question we answered in my 
fifth. and sixth-grade art classes re- 
cently. Rather than utilize charts of the 
basic elements to be copied and learned 
by rote, | tried a sequence of simple ex- 
periments based on the known class level of 
understanding. Past experience had indi- 
cated that the approach had to be flexible 
and adjustable to take into account vary- 
ing degrees in aesthetic sensitivity. 

First, | established broadly the general 
areas to be covered—line, shape, form, 
texture, and color. Each was explained to 
the class in language simple enough for all 
to understand. To prevent this from be- 
coming a monotonous recitation, | dis- 
played prints by both modern and tradi- 
tional artists for discussion. 

Each classroom teacher on my schedule 
was requested to set aside a section of his 
chalkboard for a weekly or bimonthly dis- 
play of our "experiments." Topic cards 
were prepared in advance, to go along 
with each of them. 


into cut-and-dried formal memorization? 


Experiments with LINES 

We started by putting random dots on a 
piece of manila paper and connecting them 
with as many different kinds of lines as we 
could think of. For example: long, short, 
thick, thin, wide, crooked, wavy, straight. 
To enliven the experience, the children were 
asked to find faces or objects hidden among 
the crayon doodles that resulted. 

Our next step was to draw lines that 
seemed to express different feelings. The 
class was asked such questions as: What 
kind of line would you call happy? Sad 
lines? Restful lines? Exciting lines? It was 
truly amazing how quickly they caught the 
spirit of the game. 

We spent two periods working with con- 
tour lines and gesture lines, just as a re- 
minder that there are other ways of drawing 
objects than with conventional outlines. 

The youngsters were told to try drawing 
simple still-life objects without looking at 
the paper. The "'trick'’ was to imagine that 
the pencil was actually traveling along the 
outside edge of the object. Most of them 
made a real effort not to peek. Gesture 


drawings were treated in much the same 
way, except that feeling the character of 
the object and expressing it in free-moving 
“scribble” lines was stressed. 

Our final experiment with lines involved 
drawing simple animal and insect outlines 
with wire, raffia, and pipe cleaners. These 
were attached in various ways to a back- 
ground of colored construction paper. The 
limitation imposed by the material helped 
encourage economy of line and the exer- 
cise of imagination. 

A number of interested pupils were en- 
couraged to go further and explore the 
possibilities of line drawing in celluloid etch- 
ings (see Sept. 1959 issue, p. 91), and linole- 
um block prints. 
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The following month was devoted to the 
process of putting lines together in differ- 
ent combinations to form the various basic 
shapes—squares, triangles, ovals, and so on. 


We began by filling odd-shaped pieces 
of manila paper with crayon and water- 
color designs that fitted the spaces. Later, 
some of the pupils cut poster and construc- 
tion paper into interesting shapes and com- 
bined them into collages on irregular sheets 
of paper. Finally, the class used the simple 
shapes as building blocks to build novel and 
unfamiliar shapes. 


Experiments with SOLID SHAPES 

To build three-dimensional constructions 
with a minimum of effort and materials, all 
classes were urged to help accumulate a 
generous supply of discarded cardboard 
items. This included toilet-tissue rolls, paper- 
towel tubes, shoe boxes, corrugated card- 
board, and packing material. These were 
used to supplement our stock of construc- 
tion paper, chipboard, and oak tag. Again 
imagination was used in assembling simple 
abstract structures and paper sculpture. 

For more open, free-standing forms we 
used baling wire and long pipe cleaners 
twisted into wire sculpture of many kinds. 


An interesting variation, involving the ele- 
ment of motion, was the production of mo- 
biles. In these we combined wire hangers 
cut and bent into coils, with thin strips of 
plastic and one-eighth-inch dowel rods. 
Abstract shapes were balanced in tiers by 
some children, but most of them seemed 
to prefer naturalistic forms. 

In my fifth-grade classes, the more adven- 
turous pupils were given an opportunity to 
mold papier-mache hand puppets, or to 
model with clay. A few chose to carve 
soap, plaster, or wood into abstract shapes 
or three-dimensional figures. 

An inevitable by-product of this experi- 
ment was the interest aroused in the repre- 
sentation of volume. This provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity for introducing the more 
elementary aspects of perspective. It was 
explained however only when the need was 
self-evident and even then in the simplest 
terms possible. 


Our experiences with making solid forms 
led to an interest in textures of surfaces. 


Experiments with TEXTURE 

Textured materials in great variety were 
tacked on the chalkboard frame and each 
class was asked to give oral descriptions of 
each one. They were then asked to describe 
these samples with line drawings in various 
media such as pencil, pen, pastels, and 
crayons. Variations in texture were illus- 
trated also by the creation of col'ages and 
the addition of textural qualities to our 
mobiles. | made it a point to stress the 
obvious advantages of visual descriptions 
over purely oral description in each in- 
stance. Surface textures involved color, so 
our next area of interest evolved. 


Experiments with COLOR 

When we arrived at the area of color, it 
was quickly apparent that the subject was 
too complex for more than a cursory ex- 
amination at this time. So we limited our 
experimentation to the mixing of colors and 
the study of light and dark. 

We tried arrangements of light poster 
paper against dark, and dark against light. 
Then, using crayons, we experimented with 
superimposing one primary color over an- 
other to create other colors—the second- 
aries. Afterward, we blended water colors 
and pastels to achieve similar effects. (Try 
this with colored gift tissue or cellophane.) 

It was surprising to find how many of the 
fourth- and fifth-graders had had no experi- 
ence with the mixing of colors. It was a 
revelation to some of them that blue and 
yellow would give green, for instance. 


We were not concerned with memorizing 
definitions or technical terminology. /n all 
of these experiments, instead of cut-and- 
dried exercises to inculcate the principles 
of design, the concepts were allowed to 
grow naturally out of our experiences! 

The idea of balance, to use just one ex- 
ample, was illustrated most effectively in 
our previous construction of mobiles. Tex- 
tural diiferences, light and dark, and good 
proportions were demonstrated vividly in 
the assembling of collages. Experiments 
with shapes had pointed out almost auto- 
matically the importance of harmony in the 
use of "shapes that go together."’ The pop- 
ular repeat designs stressed usefulness of 


rhythmic patterns of repetition and con- 
trast. 

The name given to each arrangement of 
lines, shapes, textures, forms, or colors was 
immaterial. But practically every important 
art principle was touched upon. 


Evaluation 

Without making the inquiries too obtru- 
sive, | found most of the children learned 
the answers to questions that puzzled them 
at first. Without realizing it, perhaps, they 
had learned to see for themselves some of 
the things that helped to make a work of 
art, and what makes a design different from 
mere scribbling. Most of all, however, | 
think they all acquired some small inkling 


of why people like to draw and paint, and ° 


make the kind of things we call art. 
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a Music by MURRAY WILSON 
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53 1. In the state we call Ken ~ | tuck- y, one Feb - ru - ar 
Gs’ 2. When this ba - by grew to man - hood, few peo - ple 
0 — 
A morn, In a rude and lone - ly cab - in a ba - by boy was 
nas name, But as lead-er of the na - tion he reached the heights of 
5 born. How his |moth-er must have |loved him, from the time he was a 
fame. Like Hon -est Abe in word and deed Pl al- ways try to 


¢ babe, For she |taught him truth and | jus - tice — folks |called him Hon-est | Abe. 
be, Choos-ing | hon - or, truth, and jus-tice, so folks can trust in me. 
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DAY BEFORE SPRING 


It’s the day before spring! 

I feel it! I know it! 

The flowers are growing 

But stil! they don’t show it. 
The trees are all beaded 

With amber and gold 

Of buds that are swelling, 

So leaves will unfold. 

It’s the day before spring! 

I feel it! I know it! 

The south wind is waiting 

To fan it and blow it 

Like bubbles of color 

And rainbows of spray. 
And song birds come flocking 
To welcome the day! 
—JEAN LEATHERS PHILLIPS 


DREAMS COME TRUE 


In years gone by 

Men thought, and dreamed 
Of things that could not be— 
Like traveling 

Up in the sky 

Or deep down in the sea; 


Or watching things 
That eyes can’t see— 
Too little— or too far— 
Or hearing distant 
Voice or sound, 

No matter where you are. 


But now we have 

The radio, 

And subs, and cars, and jets, 
And phones, and trains, 
And microscopes, 

And television sets. 


And now we rush 

By train or plane 

Or car from place to place. 
Yes, soon in rocket 
Ships we'll reach 

The moon in outer space! 


So many things 

Have seemed absurd, 

But in men’s minds they grew. 
The dreams which were 
“Impossible” 

Have, in the end, come true! 
—ILO ORLEANS 


VALENTINES 


If you like a person— 

Think he’s fun to know— 
Make a valentine and send it 
Just to tell him so. 


If your teacher’s sweet and kind 
Almost all the time, 

Write a verse or sing a song 
For her valentine. 


Love your mother and your dad— 
Brother, sister, pet? 

Figure out a valentine 

Each would like to get. 


But do not let it go at that! 

Each day and everywhere 

Give valentines of words and deeds 
To show how much you care. 
—RACHEL INGRAHAM 


CATALOG SHOPPING 
Daddy quickly turns and looks 
At rods and reels and fishing hooks. 


Mother turns the pages slow; 
She likes the dishes best, I know. 


Tommy looks at cowboy hats, 
Saddles, boots, ball gloves, and bats. 


Auntie wants a diamond ring. 
I want almost everything! 
—LILLIE D. CHAFFIN 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


When, hailing winter’s drifts of snow, 
I wade up to my knees— 

My brother in the Torrid Zone 
Swims on in coral seas. 


When I'm basking in the rosy glow 
Of summer's radiant light, 
My friends in the Antarctic Zone 
Are plunged in frigid night. 
—GRACE D. SOULE 


MODERN GENIE 


We have a jolly genie 

Who helps us all day long— 
His name is Electricity, 

And he is wise and strong. 


He lights our lamps and heats our 
stoves, 
Runs vacuums, toasters, fans; 
Then cools refrigerators big; 
Obeys all our commands. 


He saws, and runs machinery, 
Heats blankets, waxes floors, 

Helps TV shows and radios, 
And even opens doors. 


Once in a while he tires of work 
And races through the night, 
Then people say: “Oh, my, just look— 
The lightning is so bright!” 
—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


WOODLAND FRIENDS 


In darkest glade I hide away 
From evening until dawn. 

I scent your nearness on the breeze. 
I am a little fawn. 


I crinkle up my tiny nose; 

Some children think that’s funny. 
I hop along the forest paths. 

I am a little bunny. 


When nights are cool and berries 
gone, 
And frost is in the air, 
In search of food I amble round. 
lam a big, black bear. 


A stock of acorns fresh I hide; 
I'll eat them by and by. 

I leap and scamper with delight. 
A frisky squirrel am I. 


When frost is keen and days are cold, 
You do not see me then. 

I’m safe and warm as | can be 
Within my chipmunk den. 


When other animals hibernate, 
When southward flies the goose, 
Still, monarch of my vast domain 
Am I—the mighty moose. 
—GRACE D. SOULE 


LINCOLN, THEIR FATHER 


Robert and Willie and Little Tad 
Knew there was nobody quite like Dad— 
No one so wise and kind and true. 
Such wonderful tales their father knew! 


No matter how busy, when day was done, 
There was time for a romp with each small son; 
For though he was busy as busy could be— 

His lap was large enough for three. 


Their father handied the nation’s fate— 

The events of war and affairs of state- 

But still to Robert and Willie and Tad, 

He was only their fun-loving, wonderful Dad! 
—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


FIRST SIGNS 


Today the wind trudged in from the south 
and opened my door with eager fingers; 
I lifted my head as if in a crowd 
a friend had spoken my name. 
I sniffed for rain and spoke to a bird 
on the change in the weather; I looked at a cloud, 
and behold, the cloud stirred! And out in the yard 
a gander and goose were spreading by mouth 
the news they had heard. Oh, excitement is starred 
on the calendar’s page when the little pigs come, 
when cats sit in the sun, when drifts disappear, 
when snowdrops and crocus—not yet named aloud 
but only hoped for—are suddenly here! 

—JAMES HEARST 
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CHARACTERS 

STEVE ) 

Jenny) 

cen A supernatural being who knows 
all about money. 


Boys whe earry the continuity. 


(approaching boys and 
bowing)—What do you wish? 

steve Who-o-o are y-y-you? 

GENiE ( rising, with arms folded on 
chest)—I am the Money Genie. I 


Lon 


ing of tropical trees in a jungle in 
Central Africa. 
(The three remain in saucer.) 
gerry—Well, here we are! 
steve—Did you see the Tikki- 


Ago and Now 


VIRGINIA STRANGE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, M. B. Lamar School 
Dallas independent School District, Texas 


ACT Ill 
No Money at All? What Then? 


(Genie is seated cross-legged in 


iM rikkeTi«kis African Pygmy hunters. have come to serve you. I obey ikki Pygmies wandering about in oriental fashion at right front of 
ranmens— African Negroes. whoever has the magic coin. the forest? stage with Steve seated at his right 
expcarnens Eleven. Jerry (curiously) —Where did you JERRY admiringly) hey surely and Jerry at his le ft.) 
* NARRATORS Seven. come from? bring down the game with those cenie—It is interesting to think 
Costumes Genie ( proudly)—In all the ages poison arrows! of the kind of trading carried on by 
I Let the imagination run wild in coe of man, I have been around in one GENIE They ilso cate h jungle the Atri¢ in Pygmies 4s som thing 
® tuming the Genie. Be sure he has a form or another. | am everywhere — animals in traps. Naturally they happening long ago or in faraway 
i turban and a swarthy complexion. His aj] the time working as aneconomic have more meat than they need to __ lands, but what would it be like in 
=i coins. The Tikki-Tikkis are dark- servant to help people obtain lood, eat. this country, at this very moment, 
, skinned and bare to the waist. They clothing, shelter, and the other Jerry—Don’t they get tired of eat- _ if barter were the only means of ex- 
wd wear shorts and quivers of arrows; ¢@ Good things of life ing just meat? change? 
ry bows. The Farmers wear white, 
fb sleeveless, knee-length, rope-belted tu- steve—“In all the ages of man. Genie—Whenever they want some- steve—I never thought of that! 
3 nies (old shirts). Explainers wear sil- What do you mean by that? thing else to eat, they must “ex- cenié—Then let us look at the 
> ver headbands and carry poster = cenié Back in the dim past of | change” meat for vegetables and situation your friends Tom, Peter, 


rators wear gold headbands and a large 
gold circle on the chest. Helper wears 
a jerkin decorated with coins. 
SETTING 

All acts take place out of doors. No 
scenery is really necessary. The second 
act is in Central Africa. A backdrop of 
thick green foliage would be suitable 
but a sign will do. Some loose leafy 
branches are needed, 


ACT I 
Meet the Money Genle 


civilization, I was the “Barter 
Genie.” 

jerry—What is “barter”? 

means trading 
one kind of goods or services for an- 
other kind of goods or services. It is 
still used today in some places. 

Jerry—Really? 

Genie Let us take a quick trip to 
the dense forest of Central Africa. 
Barter is still used there. The Tikki- 
Tikki Pyemies carry on “dumb bar- 


” 


ter” or “silent trade.” 


fruits with the tribes who live in the 
valleys. 

steve—When different tribes do 
not speak the same language, how 
can they trade? 

cenie—They have found a way. 
But come, Young Masters, let us 
conceal the flying red saucer. 

(They get out. Genie pushes sau- 
cer to right front of stage. Steve and 
Jerry place branches over saucer.) 

GENIE (with ear to ground)—The 
Tikki-Tikki Pygmies are approach- 


and Arthur would find themselves 
in if there were no money at all. 
(As Genie names the boys, they 
come upon stage, each with his par- 
ticular item. They stand center 
back of stage.) Tom has a baseball 
bat. Peter has a tennis racket. 
Arthur has a football. Will they 
trade? 

(Peter and Tom move forward.) 

peter—See the tennis racket my 
uncle gave me, Tom? I don’t care 
a thing about tennis. Will you trade 


. Steve and Jerry stroll on stage steve (excitedly) But how will — ing. (All get in saucer, hiding be- | your baseball bat for my tennis 
and stop near center of stage we get there, Genie? hind branches. Genie describes the racket? 

steve (faking coin from pocket Genie (pointing to red saucer)— action as natives carry on “dumb tom (puts bat down; examines 
and holding it up)—Jerry, look In my red flying saucer. (Pushes fly- barter.” See the Pygmies lay game tennis racket, shakes head)—No, 
: this rusty old coin i found last ing saucer to center of stage.) Hop in the center of the clearing. Now Peter, I guess not. What I really 
Z summer. on, Young Masters! they hide in the bush. want is a football. 
* gerry (examining it closely)—I (Steve and Jerry get on saucer.) (Call from Tikki-Tikki Pygmies (Tom returns tennis racket, picks 
= wonder if it’s one of those Span- STEVE AND Jerry Let’s go! in hiding is heard.) up bat, goes back stage. Arthur 
, ish “pieces of eight” that pirates GENIE (joins them)- Cover your Jerry (in stage whisper)—Are joins Peter at center of stage.) 


buried! 
steve (in the spirit of make- 
believe )-Could be, Jerry, could 
be! (Holds coin up for Jerry to ad- 
mire. Then he nonchalantly rubs it 
n his jeans to clean it. Suddenly a 
d crash is heard off stave, fol- 
d by a clattering sound as if 
coins had been spilled. Genie 
from red flying saucer that 
hed into view of audience 
fr stage. Boys react in aston- 


ishi 


eyes with your hands. ( Boys cover 
eyes.) Breathe deeply and slowly 
count out loud: “one-two-three.” 
Ready! 
Att (counting )—One-two-three! 
(Curtains close quickly.) 


ACT 
Dumb Barter in Central Africa 
announcer The flying red sau- 
cer carrying Steve, Jerry, and the 
Money Genie has landed in a clear- 
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they calling the valley tribe? 

steve (whispering)—Here come 
two native farmers! 

cenie—After examining the meat, 
they lay down a big bunch of ba- 
nanas. Now they hide. 

Jerry (in stage whisper)—The 
Pygmy hunters are coming back in- 
to the clearing! They are looking at 
the bananas! 

GeNie—-We can tell that they are 
satisfied with the trade because they 
carry off the bananas! 


perer—Arthur, will you exchange 
your football for my tennis racket? 
It’s a good one. 

artHur—Sure, Peter, I have al- 
ways wanted a tennis racket. 

(Peter and Arthur exchange. 
Tom returns.) 

perer—Say, Tom, I’ve got a foot- 
ball to trade for your baseball bat 
now. 

tom—O.K., Peter. 

(Boys exchange. Each one seems 


very pleased.) 
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cenie—Wouldn’t it be clumsy to 
do all business in this manner! How 
much easier it is to buy things with 
money and to be paid with money. 


ACT IV 
Anything Will Do for Money 


(Steve, Jerry, and Genie are 
seated as in Act III. Explainers 
stand in a row at rear of stage.) 
cenie (as teller of tales)—The 
acceptance of strange kinds of mon- 
ey has occurred in the history of 
almost every country. Strange as it 
may seem, anything—anything at all 
—can be money if people are willing 
to accept it as money. 
Jjerry—Honestly? 

steveWhat were some things 
people used for money, Genie? 
eenieé- The first money consisted 
of things that could be of use or 
things that were ornaments. Such 
things are called “money materials” 
or “token money.” 

(Explainers move to front of 
stage. Each steps forward when his 
br her turn comes. All remain in 
row across front of stage.) 
EXPLAINER | (carries poster with a 
picture of cattle)—In early Greece 
and Italy one “money material” 
was cattle. 

EXPLAINER It (carries poster with 
word useruL)—Cattle were useful 
and nearly everyone owned some. 
After a while, cattle came to be 
used very often in trading. A cer- 
tain number of oxen would buy a 
certain amount of land or dishes or 
tools or cooking pots or jewels. 
They could even buy a wife. 
EXPLAINER Il (carries poster with 
word BEAuTY)—It was not always 
the most useful things, however, 
that became “money materials.” 
Some people wanted pretty things. 
They valued them more. 

EXPLAINER IV (carries poster with 
a picture of—or real—shells and 
feathers) —These people desired the 
things that were hard to get. They 
wanted beautiful little trinkets, or 


A play in 6 acts to use for. 

an assembly program or 
for a classroom reading 
cycle. It links arithmetic 
and social studies. 


things that shine and sparkle, orna- 
ments or materials from which or- 
naments could be made. Shells and 
bright feathers were highly prized. 

EXPLAINER VY (carries poster with 
word WAMPUM and picture or sam- 
ple of beads, Indian design) —When 
our country was first settled, the 
American Indians used shells for 
money. They made the shells into 
purple and white beads called 
“wampum.” 

EXPLAINER VI (carries poster with 
word scarce)—There must not be 
too much of the “money material”’ 
in the world. For if a thing is too 
easy to get, its value is less. If it is 
scarce— hard to get—a small amount 
is worth more. A small amount can 
be easily carried and guarded, yet 
it will buy a much larger amount 
of goods. 

EXPLAINER Vil (carries poster with 
picture of square handmade nail) — 
When iron nails had to be made by 
hand, they were scarce. Because 
they were also easy to carry, these 
nails were convenient to use in mak- 
ing change. 

EXPLAINER Vill (carries poster with 
picture of Yap stone money) 
Probably the oddest of all “token 
money” was the round stone money 
of the island of Yap in the South 
Pacific. These Yap stones are really 
enormous “coins”—fairly flat, with 
a rounded border and a hole in the 
middle so they may be carried on a 
pole! 

EXPLAINER Ix (carries printed post- 
er with the word puRABLE) —These 
stones would last a long time, but 
they were certainly hard to carry 
The largest measured up to eight 
feet across. 

EXPLAINER X (carries a box contain- 
ing salt)—In parts of Africa blocks 
of salt are used for money even to- 
day. 

EXPLAINER XI (carries printed post- 
er with the word porTaBLe)—The 
salt blocks are valued and are not 
too hard to transport, but they are 
not very (Continued on page 89 
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This is how we prepared 


our new course of study in 


JOHN A. BUSCH 


Principal, Shaw Avenue School 
Union Free School District No. 30 
Vailey Stream, New York 


STEPHEN FEIT 


Audio Visual Consultant 


LOVISE ZINNS HOLBROOK 
Art Supervisor 


AGNES MABRY 
Reading Consultant 


Union Free School District No. 30 
Valiey Stream, New York 


N ALL school districts parents and teachers ask questions 
I like these: “What has happened to handwriting? Why 
are our children scribbling? What can be done about it?” 
In Union Free School District No. 30, Valley Stream, 
New York, the administration and faculty decided to 
meet the problem head on. Much thought, time, and ef- 
Course of 


fort went into their work, which resulted in a 
Study in Handwriting.” 

A handwriting committee consisting of teachers and ad- 
ministration was formed in the fall of 1955. The commit- 
tee included a teacher representative from each building 
on each grade level, with a new chairman and recorder 
elected each year. The four buildings, kindergarten 
through grade 6, have a total enrollment of 2500 pupils.) 

Materials from various school systems, from numerous 
commercial publishing houses, and from recognized au- 
thorities in the field were collected and tabulated. The 
committee then divided into two groups—primary and 
intermediate. From the data that had been gathered, each 
group worked out a suitable formation of letters, a rec- 
ommended position of the body, and the mechanics of 
instruction, The Reading Consultant, Visual Aids Con- 
sultant, and Art Supervisor came to many of the com- 
mittee meetings and served as resource personnel, thus 
helping to insure complete articulation through the grades. 


The Commitice Presents Its Work 


THE committee presented a panel discussion to the entire 
faculty on handwriting, stressing the fact that in order 
for a child to record his thoughts he must learn to write 
with ease and skill. It also presented such items as forma- 
tion of letters, position of the body, and the use of teach- 
ing and learning aids to help children with their individ- 
ual problems. The left-handed child was given special 
consideration. Children had been used in much of this 
research. Their papers and handwriting were analyzed. 

A follow-up with a questionnaire to each faculty mem- 
ber was also helpful. Some of the questions asked were: 
When shall the transition from manuscript to cursive 
writing take place? What are the implications of neuro- 
muscular coordination, pupil motivation, goals of in- 
struction, readiness for instruction, and correlation with 
home and school? Should there be periodic self-diagnosis 
and evaluation? 

During this same period the members of the handwrit- 
ing committee made a presentation of their work to the 
Board of Education and at many parents’ meetings, where 
the handwriting program was explained, questions were 
answered, and samples of the children’s handwriting, both 
manuscript and cursive, were shown. The opaque pro- 
jector, slides, and charts were used to illustrate the work 
of the committee. 


Some Specific Points 


SINCE the desire to write centers upon the fact that a 
child has a message to convey in writing, writing will at 
first begin with words or short sentences, rather than with 
single isolated letters. Spelling and handwriting are close- 
ly related activities, since these two subjects are very eas- 
ily correlated. Whenever it is possible, it is suggested that 
the lesson in spelling follow the period in penmanship, 
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andwriting 


thus carrying over into a concrete situation improved at- 
titudes and skills developed in a penmanship lesson. 

Spelling and handwriting are integral parts of the work 
in other language arts areas also. In all written work a 
teacher should mark any word containing an illegible 
letter. The penmanship period may be utilized frequently 
for the copying of compositions, poems, notebook work, 
thank-you notes to class mothers, written invitations for 
contemplated field trips, book reports, and so on. 

The left-handed child needs understanding and individ- 
ual consideration. Practically every instrument that he 
will handle, be it tool or toy, is made for a right-handed 
person. All are “opposite” for him, and he is constantly 
adapting himself to awkward positions. It is extremely 
important, therefore, that the left-handed child establish 
correct habits of position and movement in handwriting. 

The committee felt that parents as well as the teachers 
could help children in writing. An explanation of the cor- 
rect techniques of handwriting for children was mimeo- 
graphed and sent to all parents, with special attention to 
parents of left-handed children. Its purpose was to insure 
that the child would not be confused by being taught dif- 
ferent techniques at home and at school. 


A Visit from the State Department 
AT THE administration’s invitation in September 1956, 
the State Department of Education, Albany, New York, 
made a visitation to District No. 30 to evaluate the educa- 
tional program. 

The visiting supervisors found a unique administrative- 
supervisory organization, and a cooperative enterprise 
with the teachers, enlisting them in the constant study and 
improvement of instruction. The handwriting program 
impressed them because it was the first of its kind to be 
formulated in our district. 

However, they suggested that we unify teaching tech- 
niques and methods in the area of letter formation. They 
noticed that different types of letter formation were still 
being taught in various grades and buildings in the dis- 
trict. They also suggested that we devise our own alphabet 
wall charts with a single system of simplified letter forms 
for both manuscript and cursive writing. We were very 
glad to receive these suggestions, which were immediately 
adopted and carried through, thus helping to insure com- 
plete continuity through the grades. 


Writing Is for Reading 


TODAY, our schools offer a well planned developmental 
program which looks upon handwriting as a tool and not 
as an art. We realize that not all of the children will be 
expert writers but a sincere attempt is being made through 
the school and home to develop in every child a degree of 
legibility and speed of writing that will meet the needs 
of daily living. Perhaps, for a time, handwriting lost em- 
phasis, but we know that handwriting can never be re- 
placed by a machine. Every pupil should be made to feel 
that to produce easily read material is a definite obliga- 
tion which he owes his readers. “Considering the cen- 
turies it has taken to evolve our alphabet and writing 
tools, we squander a precious heritage every time we 
scribble illegibly.” 
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DRAMATICS 


In the Mood of Valentine Day 


Prince 


MARJORIE FARNHAM SCHRODY 


USE this play as a model for children 
who like to write their own plays. Point 
out that it presents its problem briefly 
and promptly. It has conflict. Various 
efforts to solve the problem are tried 
and abandoned. A practical way to solve 
it is presented. It is tried and it works. 
Everyone is satisfied. You will recog- 
nize that the author has been inspired 
by Shakespeare and Solomon and you 
may want to enrich the curriculum for 
your advanced upper-graders by ac- 
quainting them with the literature in- 
volved. 


CHARACTERS 


KING ROLAND— A troubadour. 
QUEEN KALISH—A wizard. 
PRINCESS 

PAGES 

GUARDS —As many as are needed, 
ATTENDAN os} 


SETTING 


Throne room of palace. Props: two 
thrones and a window. 


(King and Queen sit on thrones. 
Pages, Guards, Attendants are 
grouped around room. They show 
by actions, expressions, and mur- 
murs where their sympathies lie.) 

QueeN—What shall we do? What 
shall we do? There is not a boy 
anywhere suitable to marry our 
princess. (Wrings hands.) 

kinc—Have you tried all the 
dukes, princes, barons, and knights? 


queen—Yes. Everyone! She does 
not like any of them, and I don’t 
know what to do. 

(Music is heard. Princess runs on 
stage to window. Looks out.) 

princess—Mother! Father! Listen 
to that beautiful music. Oh, now 
the troubadour is doing magic 
tricks. O-o-oh! 

QuEEN (sternly)—Get away from 
the window. He is performing for 
the villagers. 

princess—Mother, he is the man 
I want to marry. I can tell by how 
he looks up at me. 

queen—What? A traveling trou- 
badour? Never! Go to your room 
at once. 

(Princess mutters, exits slowly.) 

KING—A troubadour to wear our 
royal crown? What can we do? 

queen—We will ask old Kalish, 
our wizard. He will surely know. 
(Queen claps hands. Page comes, 
kneels, and rises.) Page, bring me 
Kalish, our palace wizard. 

(Page bows, runs from room.) 

xinc—Are you sure the wizard 
can help us? 

Queen—Of course. 
knows everything. 

(Guards announce Kalish. Wiz- 
ard kneels at Queen’s feet.) 

xin¢—Arise, Wizard. We need 
your help. 

queen— The princess needs a hus- 
band and the palace needs a prince. 
We have seen every royal man in 
the palace—and every baron, duke, 
prince, and knight from the other 
kingdoms. And she won’t marry 
any of them. Now she has fallen in 
love with a wandering troubadour 
and entertainer. 

kin¢—T ell us what to do, Kalish. 

KatisH—TI will solve your problem, 
Your Majesties. Just let me think 
and gaze into my ball of light. (He 
backs away, sits in corner, looks at 
crystal ball, taps it with wand, and 
so on.) 


He always 


(Music is again heard from out- 
side. The Princess comes running 
in, holding a rose.) 

princess—He plays my favorite 
songs. He entertains me with his 
tricks. He is so handsome! My lady 
brought me a note from him. He 
wants me for his bride. I will throw 
him this rose so he will know that 
he can come to the palace to see 
me. (Throws rose.) Oh! He has 
caught it and he is smiling at me. 

queen—Hush, my dear. Listen 
now to our wizard Kalish. 

KatisH—I have the answer! We 
will get three boxes. Into one goes 
gold, into one goes silver, and into 
the third goes the Princess! 

Queen My little girl? 

KING (groans)—My gold—my sil- 
ver! 

xe .:sH—Then the troubadour will 
choose. If he is such a good magic 
maker he will know which box the 
Princess is in. Otherwise, he must 
take the money and depart forever- 
more. (Continued on page 78) 
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ACT I, Seene I 
Miss Jones i wlkine away from 


the library. Tommy comes running 

after her. Heis carrying t o books.) 
Tommy calli Miss Jones 

Oh, 


4 around 


MISS JONES 
hello Tommy 
tommy—I see I'm late. You're go- 


I'm bringing these books 
I wanted to get that 
hook about Ak xander 
Beil. Ull have to wet it next time 
miss Jones. Whiy, I'll be 
glad to open up and get the book 


ing horn 
ba and h 


Graham 


for you. You're one of my best pa- 
Get key from 
her purse and pretends to unlos k 


aoor Shi 


ron these days 


and lommy 00 be- 
hocen curtains and come out a min- 
ute later 

miss What's happened to 
you, Tommy? A few 
aid, “Now there's that Dalton boy. 
He's a nice boy, but he never comes 
into the library. He reads, I 
wish he would find out what he’s 
missing.” That like 


rubbing Aladdin's lamp, because all 


weeks ago I 


never 


wish was just 
of a sudden vou did find out what 


ou were missing, and now I sce 


vou at least twice a week 
tommy (lauchineg You're right, 
Miss Jones. I did find out. Want to 


hear how? 
They exit.) 


Scene 2 


wale d, re ading 
Hi, sis! 


Susie. 


tommy (hbreesine in 


susie (absorbed Huh? 

said “hello.” 

susie Oh! Hello 

tommy It’s really a nice day out- 
side Feels like snow! 

susie (Ave ps reading )—M-m-m 

tommy (walks around near her 


car and shout lt looks like snow. 


susie Really? (Doesn't look up.) 

tommy (starts to bounce a ball) — 
Come on, sis, let’s go out and play 
ball No response repeats 
louder.) 

susie Tommy, I don’t want to 


I’m right in the middle of 
book. Why 
don’t vou go find Andy? 

tommy | He’s away. 

Sichs.) I wish you weren’t such a 
bookworm 

susie Well, I wish you were a lit- 
tle more of a I think 
ill the interesting 


play now 
the most interesting 


( an’t. 


bookworm 
you don’t know 
things you can find in books. 
tommy Interesting? Not to me! 
I want to do real things—know real 
pe ople. 
susie—But that’s just it. You can 
meet wonderful people in books. 
They can be your friends. 
tommy—Not a friend like Andy. 
susie—Look at all books. 
Some have stories of boys you'd like 
as well as Andy, if you got to know 
them. 


these 
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CHARACTERS 


miss soNes Librarian. 


Tommy! 

| Brother and sister. 
JONATHAN 

DAVID Bible personalities. 

SAUL 

ane Abraham Lincoln, about fourteen. 
sanan- Abe's sister. 

motuer— Sarah Bush Lincoln. 


George as General. 
American Revolution. 


WASHINGTON 
Four 


Ttom~-Thomas A. Edison. 
mary His wife. 
SETTING 
AcT 
Scene |. —-In front of the library. May 


be enacted on stage apron. Pin a sign, 
Lipnarny, on the stage curtains. 

Scene 2. Tommy and Susie's living 
room. This also can be done before the 
curtains. Add bookease and chairs. 

AcT il 

Scene |. Near the Israelites’ camp. 

No scenery or properties needed. 
King Sauls palace. There 
should be a throne on a dais. 
acr mi 
Interior of the Lincolns’ 
log-cabin home in Indiana. A’ crude 
fireplace and a few essentials of fur- 
niture will lend atmosphere. 
The same as Scene 1, late 


Scene 2. 


Scene 1. 


Seene 2. 
that night. 
ACT IV 


Valley Forge. winter of 1777-78. No 
scenery necessary. Suggest snow. 
ACT 
Tom Edison's den, late one night. 


Table or desk and chair are needed. 
ACT VI 
Scene 1l.-Same as Aet 
later the same day. 


Scene 2.--Same as Act I, Scene 1. 


I, Scene 2, 


Four February 


tommy—No, thanks! Keep your 
old books. ( A: 
the floor 

SUSIE Dalton! Don’t you 
dare treat my books like that. They 
are to be treated like friends, too. 
I’m 
€aves angrily.) 


kicks one lying on 


But no sense arguing with you 


going to my room 


ACT It 


(During the four acts, 
Tommy reads and makes comments 
the place of 
seated on a chat 
to one side of the stave 
the curtains. 
typed in a lara 


next 


between scene , taku 
a narrator. He is 
in front of 
erything may be 


notebook , reséme 


bling a book 
tommy (picks up the book from 
the floor H'm Lauchs.) “A 


friend like Andy?” What a funny- 
looking friend you are! ( Reads the 
title Lives of Great Men. (Sits 
down and opens the book.) “David 
and Jonathan” about 
them. (Beeins to read.) “Do you 
friend? A real friend? A 
friend you can count on no matter 
what?” That sounds like Andy. 
(Ke eps on (Continued on page 80) 


I’ve heard 


have a 


February 1960 


JANET MILLER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, The Benner School 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


receive attention in this play--Valentine 
Day and the birthdays of Lincoln, Edison, 
and Washington. It is also suitable for 


Brotherhood Week. It advocates reading. 


cert 
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‘ 
‘ 
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Cavity Foiled Again 


THIS melodrama was done with hand 
puppets made by my sixth-graders at 
Lincoln School, Hanford, California. 
In addition to the attention it called to 
dental health practices, the play helped 
give the children valuable oral language 
experiences. Live actors, instead of 
puppets, can put on the play, of course. 
Cavity should wear Halloween false 
teeth. 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 
CLERK—Soda-bar attendant. 
ENAMEL 
PULP 
root—A strong character. 
cavity—Or Mr. Cay, the villain. 
Miss GUM—The heroine. 

SHERIFF 

DENTINE—A policeman, the hero. 


Easily influenced. 


SETTING 
Acts I and III take place in the 
Toothville Soda Bar. 
Act II is enacted in the Sheriff's 
office. 


ACT I 


AnnounceR—Cavity, the villain of 
this play, enters the town of Tooth- 
ville to pull a job—namely to give 
everygne a toothache. 

(Enamel stands outside curtains 
where a sign reads SODA BAR.) 

CAViTy (enters; speaks to audi- 
ence )—Ha, ha, little do these folks 
know that I am going to take over 
this whole town. 

ENAMEL—Welcome to Toothville, 
stranger. May I treat you? 

cavity—Thank you, Chump—er—I 
mean, Champ, I’d like something 
real sweet. 

(Cavity and Enamel exit between 
curtains. Curtains open. Pulp is at 
the bar. Clerk is behind it.) 

enAMEL—Hi, Pulp! I want you to 
meet a new man in town. This is 


Mr., ah-er-ah. What did you say 


Dental Health Week 
Coming up Melodrama or Pageant -- Take Your Choice 


GEORGE N. VANE 


cavity—My name is Mr. Cav. I 
just came from Hollow City. 

purp—Hi, Mr. Cav! Welcome to 
Toothville. 

(Enamel and Cavity give Clerk 
their order.) 

root (enters, speaks to Enamel) — 
Hi, Enamel. I thought I warned 
you about that real sweet stuff. 

enamet—Well, Root, you just 
worry too much. 

cavity—Yeah, look at me. I have 
pretty teeth and I drink all the 
swect stuff I want. (To the audi- 
ence.) Little do they know I have 
false teeth! Ha! Ha! 

root—Well, you can take a 
chance on sweet drinks if you want 
to, but not me. I'll see you folks 
later. ( Exits.) 

miss GuM (enters)—Hello, Enam- 
el. Up to your old tricks? 

enAmMEeL—Hello to you, Miss Gum. 


cavitr—How do you do, Miss 
Gum. I’m charmed to meet you. 
How about a nice sweet drink to 
celebrate our meeting? 

miss GuM—Thank you very much 
but I’d rather have a nice cool 
drink of vegetable juice. 

ENAMEL Miss Gum, how can you 
be a sissy and drink that stuff? 

miss GuM—Well, I would rather 
have my teeth and my health, thank 
you. 

cavity—Look at me! My teeth are 
nice and I drink and eat anything 
that I wish. 

miss GumM—You are lucky. (To the 
audience.) Something is funny 
here. He looks as though he had 
false teeth. I’d better tell the sheriff. 
(Turning back to Enamel and Cav- 
ity.) Please excuse me. I must go. 
I just now remembered that I have 
an appointment at the beauty par- 


your name is? 


I want you to meet Mr. Cav. 


Toothbrush through the Ages 


CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES 


joun—A modern boy who hates brush- 
ing his teeth. 

DAME History —An older girl dressed in 
a long flowing robe. 

cAvE BpoY—Dressed in a fur or skin 
loincloth. 

GREEK GIRL 

AFRICAN BOY 
length tunic. 

CHINESE Gint—Dressed in brightly col- 
ored sheath-type dress. 


Dressed in a white robe. 
Dressed in a white knee- 


(John is seated reading a book.) 
JOHN (looking at wrist watch) 
Ten minutes to nine already and 
Mother said to be in bed by nine 
o’clock. If I didn’t have to brush my 
teeth I’d have time to read another 
chapter. Boy, it must have been ex- 
citing to live in the Old Stone Age. 
Just think of living in a cave, and 
hunting mastodons and _saber- 
toothed tigers! There wouldn’t be 
any books—bvt there wouldn’t be 

any toothbrushes either. 

(A soft chuckle is heard off side 
and Dame History enters.) 

JOHN (starting up and dropping 
book )—W-who are you? 


DAME HistorY—I’m Dame History 
and I’ve been listening to you talk- 
ing about the cave men and not 
having to brush vour teeth. You 
really hate brushing your teeth, 
don’t you, John? 

JOHN—Well, it’s such a nuisance, 
especially when I’m reading a good 
book like this one. 

History picks up book and 
looks at it)—“History through the 
Ages,” eh? Well, John, suppose I 
show you the history of the tooth- 
brush. Maybe you'll change your 
mind after you’ve seen the tooth- 
brush through the ages. Ready? 

(She beckons off side and Cave 
Boy appears. He has just finished 
chewing a piece of meat and has a 
sharp stone and a twig in his hand. 
As he walks on stage he is trying to 
whittle the stick to a point.) 

CAVE BOY-— 

Elephant steak may be delicious, 

Good for me, and so nutritious. 

jut between my teeth the pieces 
stay 

And somehow must be pushed away. 


(Exits, picking teeth with stick.) 

DAME HistorY—That was the first 
toothbrush, John. And it wasn’t 
very pleasant to use. It didn’t do 
the job properly because it was too 
big. And it was sharp, too, and 
often injured tender gums. 

JoHN—Why did cave boys bother 
to clean their teeth at all? 

DAME HistorY—DBecause they felt 
uncomfortable with all that meat 
between their teeth. And they knew 
if it wasn’t removed it would make 
the mouth taste bad. This kind of 
toothbrush was the only kind used 
for hundreds of years. The Romans 
used splinters of wood, too, and 
they carried these in elaborate gold 
or ivory cases. Some very wealthy 
people had golden toothpicks. The 
Indians used porcupine quills. Some 
tribes chewed a kind of resin to 
freshen the mouth. 

JouN—Like our chewing gum? 

DAME HistorY—Exactly. Now let’s 
see the toothbrush a few centuries 


later. (She beckons off side and shine. 
Greek Girl comes in.) (Exits.) (Continued on page 70, 
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lor. (Continued on page 68) 


GLORIA M. LOGAN 


GREEK GIRL (carries a basin and a 
small white cloth)— 
Up and above and underneath, 
This is the way I clean my teeth. 
(Rubs cloth over her teeth.) 
Cleaning the teeth is not much fun; 
Just once more and I'll be done. 
(Cleans teeth again and exits.) 

JoHN—I don’t like cloth in my 
mouth. It makes me shiver. 

DAME History—Well, she didn’t 
like it, either. But she cleaned hex 
teeth just the same. 

JoHN—I’d rather have my trusty 
old toothbrush any day. 

DAME HisToRY—Watch this. (Beck- 
ons again and African Boy enters. 
He has a long stick which he has 
whittled into separate sections half- 
way up the handle. It looks very 
much like a tiny broom.) 

AFRICAN BOY— 
See the brand-new brush I’ve got. 
Dip it well in the honey pot. 
Honey on my brush tastes just fine, 
And makes my teeth like diamonds 
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the life 
George Washington with related learnings 


CM ARACTERS 
NouNCERS -Two or more. 
covernon— Dinwiddie of Virginia. 
MAES, DIN WIDDIE 


SERVANT 

ceonce—The young man. 

ORAVES American Indians. 


MESSENGER 
cnonus—Any number of girls and boys. 
nannarors Three or more. 
military leader. 
VISITOR 
SOLDIER 
cumonen— Two, a girl and a boy. 
pancens— They do the minuet. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
yack custis— Martha's son. 
SETTING 

For the original production, two large 
American flags one with 49 stars and 
one with 13° stars in circle-——were 
pinned to the curtains lining the stage. 
For props we used two chairs and a 
log. 


CLosTuUMES 


The boys wore three-cornered black 
hats with tricolored cockades. Their 
t oate were made of ‘ repe paper with 
“lace” jabots and cuffs made from pa- 
per doilies. The girls wore long full 
skirts with white mobeaps and white 
aprons. In the role of Indian seout, 
our young Washington wore a Daniel 
Boone outfit. The Indians were dressed 
appropriately. 


Prelude 


FIRST ANNOUNCER—We are going 
to tell you something about George 
Washington and our country as it 
was two hundred years ago. Then 
there were just thirteen English col- 
onies stretching along the Atlantic 
coast. 

SECOND ANNOUNCER—The rest of 
our land was wilderness. George 
Washington lived in the colony of 
Virginia, on a beautiful plantation 
called Mt. Vernon. As a young 
man, George traveled through the 
wilderness, surveying the land. So 
when the Governor of Virginia 
needed to learn the plans of the 
Indians, he thought at once olf 
young Washington. Our first scene 
shows the Governor and his wife in 
their palace at Williamsburg. 


Scene I 
(Governor and his wife are on 
the stage. Mrs. Dinwiddie sits in the 
chair, embroidering. ) 
covernor—I am worried, my dear. 
The French have built a fort prac- 


tically in Virginia, and they are 
buying the friendship of the Indi- 
ans. I’m afraid they mean to fight 
us for the land. 

mars. DINwioDIE— Well, what do you 
plan to do about it? 

Governor I’m sending someone 
to talk to the French commander, 
to find out his plans. 

MRS. DINWIDDIE—That’s a danger- 
ous trip, through a hostile wilder- 
ness filled with Indians to a hidden 
fort! 

covernor—I think this young 
man can do it. He knows the Indi- 
ans and the wilderness well. 

MRS. DINWiDDIE— Who is he? 

Mr. George 
Washington to see you, sir. ( Exits.) 
Washineton enters, bows. Mrs. 
Dinwiddie rises, curtsies, and exits.) 
covernor— Well, Mr. Washington, 
you know why I sent for you. Will 


SERVANT ( eniering 


you undertake this dangerous mis- 
sion for your country? 

ceorce— Of course, sir! I'll go 
gladly. The French must not make 
war with Virginia. 

covernor—I’m afraid of war, not 
only with Virginia but with Eng- 
land! 

ceorce—I am a loyal English- 
man, sir, but somehow, England is 
so far away and seems so uninter- 
ested in our problems. When I 
think of my country, I think first of 
our beautiful Virginia and the oth- 
cer colonies. 

covernor--You have the proper 
attitude for a young man in a new 
land. Go now, and God speed you. 

Exits with arm on George’s shoul- 


der.) 


Scene 2 


(Indian Chief is seated on a log. 
Indian Braves pe rform a sim ple 
dance to drumbeat. They exit danc- 
ing.) 

MESSENGER (enters)—Paleface to 
see you, Great Chief. 

cHief—He comes alone? 

messencer— Yes, Great Chief. He 
says he knows you. 

cHier—Let him come before me. 

(Washington enters. Chief rises, 
holding up palm in welcome.) 

cHiee—Brother Paleface, many 
moons ago when I lacked food, you 
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fed me from your own small store. 
Welcome to my fire. 

ceorce—Grectings, Great Chief! 
I come to ask about your friendship 
with the French chief, who builds a 
war fort so close to our lands. We 
fear he plans to go on the warpath. 

cHier—Great Chief and his braves 
do not like the Frenchman! He 
promises the Indians much for their 
help but does not keep his word. 
Many foolish Indians believe him— 
but not Great Chief. The French 
seck war. 

ceorce—Will you help me: find 
his fort, Great Chief? I would talk 
to him, learn his plans. 

cHier—I will help you, my broth- 
er. But do not trust this French 
chief. He has a lying tongue. Come 
now, and rest. Tomorrow we have 
a hard journey to make. 

(The two exit.) 


Scene 3 


(Governor and Mrs. Dinwiddie 
are on stage.) 

covernor—I am worried about 
young Washington; he has been 
gone two months already. 

mrs. DINWIDDIE- I’m afraid he is 
lost in that dreadful wilderness—or 
that unfriendly Indians have done 
him harm! 

SERVANT (entering)—Mr. George 
Washington is here, sir! ( Exits.) 

(George enters, bows. Governor 
claps George on the shoulder. Mrs. 
Dinwiddie rises, clasping hands joy- 
fully.) 

Governor—Welcome, George! We 
are glad you are safely returned. 

MRS. DINWIDDIE—We are happy in- 
deed to see you! We thought mis- 
fortune had overcome you! 

eeorce—No, madam, God spared 
me; and my good Indian friends 
helped me find the French fort. 

GoverNnor—What news do you 
bring? 

cGeorce (shaking his head)—Not 
good news, sir. I fear the French 
intend to fight, though they deny it. 
They are arousing the Indians. 
Here is my report for you and the 
Assembly to read. (Hands papers to 
Governor.) 

mrs. fear we have 
hard times ahead. 


BETTY BOEGEHOLD 


Teacher, Longfellow School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Governor (shaking hands with 
George )—Our sincere thanks, Mr. 
Washington, for a successful com- 
pletion of a dangerous mission. It is 
better to know what we face, even 
if it is war. Come, sir, you need re- 
freshment. 

mrs. DiINwiDDIE—What am I think- 
ing of? I will see that it is prepared 
immediately. (She curtsies, men 
bow, she leaves.) 

ceeorce—If war comes, every man 
in Virginia will fight well to protect 
his land. 

covernor—If they are all as brave 
as you, George, we will win! 


Interlude 


FIRST ANNOUNCER—The French did 
fight the colonists, and George 
Washington, as an officer, led his 
men bravely. He went back to Mt. 
Vernon when the French were de- 
feated, and lived there with his 
wife, Martha, and her two children, 
until a new war threatened the 
peace. The colonies were angry 
with the English king, George the 
Third. 

SECOND ANNOUNCER—King George 
had used a lot of his money fighting 
the French, and he decided to get 
more money by taxing the colonies 
very heavily. But the colonies 
thought they should have a chance 
to vote about it, and the King re- 
fused. They were still singing songs 
at Mt. Vernon, familiar ones like 
“Billy Boy”; but they were singing 
new patriotic songs too. 


Seene 4 


(The Chorus enters, boys on one 
side, girls on the other. They sing 
first, “Billy Boy,” girls asking the 
questions, boys responding. Then 
the girls sing “ Johnny Has Gone for 
a Soldier,” sadly; the boys respond 
with “The Minutemen” with ap- 
propriate gestures.) 

sors (sing to the tune of “British 
Grenadiers” found in Simon © 
Schuster’s Fireside Book of Folk 
Songs) — 

Come, boys, up and join us, 
There’s a battle to be won! 
We'll fight to save our country, 
With General Washington! 
(Continued on page 66) 
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ACT I, Scene I 


ANNOUNCER (in front of curtain) — 
We have been studying about com- 
munity helpers. Our play tells the 
story of Florence Nightingale, an 
English girl who was a famous com- 
munity helper more than a hundred 
years ago. The first scene is in a 
playroom in the Nightingale home 
in England. Florence is eight years 
old. Her sister Parthe is nine. 

(As curtains open, Florence is sit- 
ting beside a doll’s bed, her hand on 
the doll’s head. Parthe comes in 
noisily, hands behind her.) 

rtorence-Sh! Sh! Catherine is so 
sick. 

partHe (looking about at the as- 
sortment of dolls in beds or on 
chairs) —A lot of your dolls must be 
sick. But do look at my Victoria. 
(Holds out torn broken doll.) 

FLORENCE (rising ) —How dreadful! 
What happened? 

partHe—I guess I left her outside. 
The puppies found her. 

FLoreNceE (taking the doll) —How 
could you be so careless? Poor dear 


Victoria. (Puts doll on doll bed.) 


parTHE (faking other hand from 
behind her) —Here’s Lucy, too. 
FLORENCE Parthe Nightingale, 


what have you been doing? 
partHE—I wanted to see how she 
was made. 
(shakes head hopeless- 
ly) —Give her to me. Oh, poor Lucy! 


Laurel, Maryland 


Act I 


interlude and act. 


in the foreground. 
Scenes 2 and 3. 


bare stage. 


Act ll 
FLORENCE—Aged 25. 
parTHE— Aged 26. 
FATHER 
MOTHER 
MAJOR SILLERY 
DR. HALL 


DR. MENZIES 

SIDNEY HERBERT 

DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 
Scene |. 


sofa, table, and two chairs. 


ANNOUNCER—One or more for each 


playroom. An assortment of dolls, 
doll beds, cradles, and chairs is 


An open field. 
These scenes may be played on a 


A sitting room. Essen- 
tial furniture: covered bench 


CHARACTERS AND SETTING 


Scene 2.—The office of Sidney 
Herbert. It may be played on the 
stage apron. There should be a 


FLORENCE Aged 8. MINISTER small table or desk and at least 

partHe— Aged 9. ROGER two chairs. 

sneer Eight. cap—A dog. Scene 3.—Office of Major Sillery. 
Scene ].--Florence and Parthe’s It has a table, two chairs, and pos- 


sibly some books in a bookcase. 


Acr Ill 
MISS NIGHTINGALE 
ORDERLY 
SIR WILLIAM CODRINGTON 


soLpiers— Any number of sick and 
wounded men. 
Scene 1.—An army hospital 


ward, badly equipped and dirty. 
Benches may serve as cots. Blan- 
kets should be of plain, dark colors. 

Scene 2.--Same ward, a_ few 
weeks later. Pillows and white 
sheets have been added. Everything 
is clean and orderly. 

Scene 3.—Office of Sir William 
Codrington. It may take place on 


or the stage apron. A small table and 


two chairs are needed. 


Nore 


For costume suggestions, see end of play. 


But I will take care of you. (Puts 
doll beside the other one.) 

(Parthe prances to one side of 
stage, swinging her skirts.) 

FLORENCE (walks about looking at 
her dolls)—Be good children. I 
must get ready now to go with the 
minister. 

partHE—Where are you going? 

FLORENCE To visit the sick. 

partHe—\Vhy do you want to do 
that? 

FLorence— They need help and I 
like to make them comfortable. 

PARTHE But I shall have 
no one to play with. 

FLORENCE—You can go with us. 
We may see Old Roger with his 
sheep. 

parTHE (stamps foot)—I’m not 
going with you. You should stay 
here with me. (Goes out.) 

(Florence sighs as she watches 
her sister leave.) 


whines 


ACT I, Scene 2 


(Florence and Minister 
down aisle of auditorium.) 

FLoRENCE—So many people are 
sick. I wonder why. 


walk 


minister—They are very poor and 
they need many things that would 
help them get well. 

riorence—I wish I could give all 
of them just what they need. Mrs. 
Hall looked so much better after 
she ate the soup I brought her. 

minister—-Good food does help. 

FLoRENCE—I’m going to take her 
something every day. (Curtains 
open. Sheep are running wildly 
about the stage. Shepherd hurries 
after them.) Oh, look! There’s Old 
Roger and his sheep. 

minister--But something’s wrong. 
The sheep are running wild. 

rLorence—Where’s his dog Cap? 
(They hurry up steps to stage.) 
Roger, where’s Cap? 

(Sheep browse at back and side 
of stage.) 

rocer-Some mean boys threw 
stones at Cap and broke his leg. I'll 
have to kill him. 

rLorence-Oh, no! 

rocer—I don’t want to kill him. 
But I can’t let him suffer. 

minister Where is Cap? have 
a look at him. 
rocer-He’s over yonder. 


Florence Nightingale 


GRACE HATHAWAY MELIN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Laurel Elementary School 


ACT I, Scene 3 


(Florence precedes Minister on 
stage. Cap is lying at far side.) 

rcorence—Oh! Cap! Cap! (Dog 
lifts head.) He’s alive! 

ministeR (stoops beside Cap) 
Quiet, Cap. I won't hurt you, boy. 

FLORENCE—His leg does look bad. 

minister—Hold his head—gently 
now. I'll examine him. 

FLORENCE—Nice old Cap. We'll be 
so careful. (Dog yelps as Minister 
examines leg.) 

minister There, that’s fine. His 
leg is not broken but it is badly 
bruised and swollen. 

FLoRENCE—What can I do for him? 

ministen— Use hot compresses. 

FLORENCE (rising)—What are hot 
compresses? 

mINisTeR--Wring a piece of cloth 
out of very hot water and put it on 
his leg; when it cools, put on an- 
other one. Cap should soon be more 
comfortable. 

FLorence—I can heat water in 
Roger’s cottage. I'll take care of 
Cap until Roger comes home. 

minister—Good. And tell your 
mother. ( Exits.) 

(Curtains close for few seconds. 
Open same scene.) 

(Florence wrings cloth out of 
water and places it on Cap’s leg. 
Roger comes from left carrying 
rope. Looks sad.) 

rocer—I’ll have to hang Cap— 
put him out of his misery. 

you won't. Just 
look. ( Dog lifts head.) 

rocer—Why, he’s better! Cap! 
Cap! (Stoops beside dog.) 

FLORENCE—His leg is not broken. 
Soon he will be as good as ever. 

rocer— Miss Florence, I can nev- 
er thank you enough. 

(Both bend over Cap as curtains 
close.) 


INTERLUDE 


ANNOUNCER—Florence Nightingale 
grew from a little girl to a young 
lady. The Nightingales had two big 
country homes—one for summer 
and one for winter. They gave 
many parties and balls. Florence 
was beautiful and popular. But 
deep inside she felt she should be 
doing something useful. She took 
care of sick people in villages near 
her homes. Suddenly she knew she 


(Florence and Minister exit. must learn how to take better care 
Roger goes after sheep.) of the sick! (Continued on page 72) 
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T THE present time, those of us who are 
A responsible for instruction on the ele- 
mentary level are being challenged to 
improve science and mathematics instruc- 
tion. As a nation we have reached a point 
where it is essential for us to do so. Unfor- 
tunately, from an international point of view, 
it has become a matter of national survival. 
One of the basic tenets implied in our 
democratic way of life is that each individual 
regardless of background should be given the 
opportunity to develop to his full potential. 
To hinder such development is undemocratic. 
In a classroom situation it is just as unfair 
to hold back a youngster while his classmates 
try to catch up as it is to move ahead at the 
speed of the best student. 

This problem of how to teach a single class 
containing students with varying degrees of 
ability exists on all levels and in most areas 
of education. Much experimentation and con- 
certed effort on the part of all educators are 
needed to solve it. One solution seems to lie 
in individualization of instruction wherever 
possible, Some success has been reported in 
the area of reading. This report concerns an 
experiment in individualizing instruction in 


elementary arithmetic. 


Experiment 
with 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1960 


Starting Our Experiment 
At a small rural school in Oak Hill, Flor- 


ida, an attempt was made to provide an indi- 
vidualized program in arithmetic on the sixth- 
grade level. Because of the wide range of 
mental ability in arithmetic, it was difficult 
to do an effective job using the group method 
of instruction. Students who lacked satisfac- 
tory proficiency in certain elementary arith- 
metic skills were not getting the personal at- 
tention that they needed and those who did 
have a firm foundation in arithmetic skills 
remained unchallenged. In an attempt to 
solve the problem, an individualized method 
of arithmetic instruction was initiated in 
September, 1958. 

Our major obstacle was the need for a bas- 
ic text. The ordinary text designed for a spe- 
cific grade level could not be used. Needed 
was a text which could serve equally well the 
slow, the average, and the superior child. By 
chance, a workbook was found which con- 
tained material ranging from work at third- 
grade level to elementary algebra and geom- 
etry. Since the workbook was designed for 
quite a different purpose (an arithmetic re- 
fresher course), mimeographed notes and 
work sheets were used to fill the gaps. 


Classroom Procedures 


After a complete explanation of the meth- 
od and the reasons for its use was given to 
the class, the first step in implementing the 
program was to determine the needs of each 
child. A thorough review of the basic skills 
each pupil was expected to know after com- 
pleting fifth grade was followed by a diag- 
nostic test. The results of the test, plus the 
results of county-wide standard achievement 
tests, provided a very adequate basis for as- 
signing students to specific sections of the 
workbook. Some youngsters needed to review 
the multiplication and division of whole 
numbers; others needed help in fractions. 
Those who were proficient in these areas were 
allowed to by-pass such topics in favor of 


more advanced work. 


One of our main problems was to work out 
a simplified system of keeping up with each 
child’s progress. After trying several methods, 
it was decided that a card system would be 
best. Unlined 3” x 6” index cards were ruled 
and run through our duplicator so that each 
card contained enough boxed areas to record 
a month’s work. (A typical card is shown at 
the end of this article.) 

Each student is counseled at the teacher’s 
desk at least three times a week, depending 
on the size of the class and the amount of 
help required by each student. Each student 
sets his own pace, but is expected to accom- 
plish a minimum amount of work each day. 
As a page is completed, the student checks it 
against answer sheets, located on clipboards 
in convenient places about the classroom. 
After errors are corrected (students are en- 
couraged to find their own), the page is 
checked in by the teacher as finished (F). 
The procedure eliminates the necessity of 
grading homework papers or taking class 
time to go over them. 

All work is expected to be done neatly on 
notebook paper. Students are asked not to 
write in their workbooks. The primary reason 
for this is to permit the teacher to assign any 
finished portion of the workbook as a review. 
Reviews follow comprehensive tests given 
each six weeks to keep the youngsters from 
forgetting material previously covered. 

During each six-week period, each student 
takes at least four tests. These are kept in 
separate folders for ease of distribution. Any 
initial confusion caused by distributing sev- 
eral different tests at the same time soon dis- 
appears as the teacher and students become 
accustomed to the system. 


Progress Data 


On September 23, 1958, the Elementary 
California Achievement Test Battery was 
given on a county-wide basis. The twenty stu- 
dents in my class ranged from 3.8 to 7.6 in 
their total arithmetic scores. The median was 
5.9. When tested again on May 1, 1959, the 
same group ranged (Continued on page 88) 


Individualized 
Arithmetic 


FRANK SGANGA 


Principal, Oak Hill School 
Oak Hill, Florida 
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Did you ever eat roly-poly pudding? No? Try 
it some time. It is made of dough, rolled out on 
a board, and covered with different kinds of 
fruits and nuts. Then it is rolled like a jelly 
roll, tied in a cloth, and boiled until done. It 
is cut in slices, and served with a sweet sauce. 
Some people think roly-poly pudding was first 
made in England. 

In a way. At the Foot of the Rainbow is a 
roly-poly tale. It is really three stories all tied 
into one. The horse lived in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth the First. His name was Morocco. 
Most people called him “Bankes’s Horse,” be- 
cause his owner’s name was Bankes. He danced, 
climbed stairs, did card tricks, told fortunes, and 
answered questions—in animal fashion, of 
course. The tale of London Bridge is true, too. 
The story about the money box? You decide! 


ANY years ago, in a village near London, 
M there lived a tinker. He worked hard. In 
sunshine or rain, the people heard him calling, 
“Any pots to mend? Any pans to mend?” as he 
went from village to village. He earned enough 
to take care of his wife and children. 

But one year things didn’t go so well. May- 
be he mended pots and pans too well. He had 
very little work and there was less money in 
his pocket. He worried about paying the grocer, 
the baker, and the shoemaker. “If only I could 
find the box of money which I know my father 
left to me,” he said to his wife. 

“Don’t plan on that money,” advised his wife. 
“We've searched the whole house. It isn’t here.” 

“I'm afraid you're right, wife,” said the 
tinker. “I must think of some other way.” 

A few days later, he told her, “I’m going to 
London to look for work.” 


His wife was sad to see him go. “But perhaps 
his plan is a good one,” she said to herself. So 
she packed him a lunch of bread and cheese, 
and gave him her blessing. 

“It’s a lot farther to London than I expected,” 
said the tinker to himself as he walked and 
walked. “My feet are about ready to drop off.” 

After a while he heard the sound of many 
bells. “I must be near the city.” Sure enough, he 
soon found himself at the Thames River, look- 
ing at a strange bridge. 

It was the famous London Bridge, but the 
tinker had not expected it to look like this. It 
had many arches. No two were alike. Some were 
wide, and some were narrow. But this wasn’t so 
odd as what he saw on the bridge. From one 
end to the other, and on both sides, there were 
many buildings. On the ground floor he saw 
stores and workshops. On the second floor the 
owners lived. The upper parts of the buildings 
were so wide that they touched each other and 
made a “roof.” 

As the tinker came near the bridge, he noticed 
a small opening. It led to a path over the 
bridge. This space between the buildings was 
only a little wider than a handeart. “How damp 
and dark it is,” said the tinker. Hundreds of 
people were passing over the bridge. They 
pushed him from side to side. He noticed more 
women than men. A few minutes later he dis- 
covered why. Many shops manufactured pins. 
The women came to bargain for them. 

At last he saw a light. “I'll be glad to breathe 
fresh air again,” he thought. After the tinker 
left the bridge, he found a grassy spot along the 
river bank. As he ate his bread and 
cheese, he watched the traffic 
on the river, the busiest 
“street” in old London. It 
was bustling with big 


TRANSLATED AND RETOLD BY 


LORETTA KLEE SCHELL 


boats and small boats. Along the river were 
landing stairs where people could get on and 
off the boats. 

“Eastward ho! Westward ho!” he heard the 
water men calling. “Now I know,” the tinker 
decided. “If I want to go to western London 
I’ll look for the fellow who calls out, ‘Westward 
Ho!’ 

“I wish I had time to visit the city for a 
while,” he thought, “but I must earn some 
money. Now I should look for a place to spend 
the night. My feet need rest.” 

He rose carly the next morning. After break- 
fast, he started to look for work. From every 
house, the people were hurrying out to the 
streets. They all moved in one direction 

“What a place this London is,” thought the 
tinker. “Bells and boats and rushing people. I 
can see that there won't be any pots for me 
to mend today. I'll follow the crowd.” 

After about a half hour of walking, the tinker 
found himself stopping with the others in front 
of a huge church. “This must be St. Paul’s, 
but whatever is going on here?” He pushed him- 
self forward until he could see. 

Standing before the cathedral was a big hand- 
some horse. His harness shone like geld. From 
the beautiful silk cover spread over his back, 
a thousand colors danced in the sunlight. The 
tinker rubbed his eyes as he asked himself, “Am 
I dreaming?” 

Suddenly the great horse began to dance. His 
silver-shod feet kept perfect time to the music. 
When he finished dancing, he began to count 
with his hoof! From one to one hundred he 
counted, without a mistake. And the horse was 
not afraid when he jumped through wooden 
rings flaming with fire. Continued on page 75) 


This folk tale of England, retold and amplified by 
Loretta Klee Schell, was adapted from material on 
London and Bankes’s horse from Shakespeare's London 
by Henry Thew Stephenson (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1905). 
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Reavy 1961 


Winston Basic Readers comprise 
the first totally new reading 
system based on the premise 

that learning takes place only in 
reading-thinking situations. 

Winston Basic Readers focus on 
the individual child. Under 
teacher direction, he works 
alone, in established groups, 

or in teams with other children. 

From the beginning he is 
stimulated to accept or reject— 
to reason—to evaluate. 
Winston Basic Readers’ plan 

of both individualized 

and group instruction breaks 
the lockstep pattern of 

the traditional basal-readers. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1960 


Here at last, is a system that 
guarantees the development 
of the reading-thinking 
disciplines necessary to make 
reading a vital tool of 
learning. 


Reading Books 


That can be used your way 


Winston Basic Readers present a 
Modified Basic Reader approach. 
The program spells out in detail how 
children can be taught to read in 
both group and individualized situa- 
tions, for both approaches are needed 
for maximum pupil growth. 

Step-by-step instructions are given 
for group reading using basic readers, 
and individualized reading using li- 
brary books and other materials. 

The authors also realize that some 
teachers may prefer the Basic Reader 
approach in which the teaching of 
reading follows the step-by-step in- 
troduction of new words. Both meth- 
ods, using the Winston Basic Readers, 
are carefully described. 


Regardless of the method used, 
Winston Basic Readers eliminate 
the lockstep pattern of existing 
reading programs. 


@ If your school is ready for the 
reading-thinking method, Win- 
ston Basic Readers provide the 
only such system available. 


@ If your school is in a transition- 
al stage, Winston Basic Readers 
can help to effect this change. 


@ If your school has not taken the 


initial step toward achieving 
a reading-thinking program, 
Winston Basic Readers can 


make this come true. 


Readiness Program 


Developing functional 
readiness 


Two books, Ready to Go and 
Ready to Read comprise the Winston 
Basic Reader readiness program. 
Both books extend and refine the 
child’s ability to use oral language in 
communicating personal experiences. 
In addition the child is taught to 
grasp the relationships between oral 


and printed language. This approach 


encourages him to realize that read- 
ing is not only talk written down, but 
is a tool for thinking and communi- 
cating experiences. 

Ready to Go and Ready to Read 
have their own attractively illustrat- 
ed Teachers Editions. Each sets up 
a sample pupil inventory for compar- 
ing growth profiles. Patterns of 
grouping are carefully spelled out. 
Every readiness activity is organized 
in terms of teaching objectives, de- 
velopmental activities, and methods 
of extending and refining learnings. 
The experience story, which becomes 
the basis for introducing the child to 
reading, is explained in great detail. 

This and efficient 
readiness program provides both ad- 
justment and learning experiences 
for the new reader. 


economical 


Stories 


Selected with a purpose 


Can the stories in a reading series 
be interesting? 

The authors of the Winston Basic 
Readers were deiermined to provide 
exciting stories with a plot, and with 
a thematic soundness. Action stories 
about real-life situations packed with 
humor, imagination, and surprise 
compete well with non-text reading 
materials. The stories are deliberately 
structured to require thinking. Pupils 
decide if they are right or wrong, and 
then read on to prove it. 

The teacher is counseled to take 
time to develop predictions about 
what happens next, to alert readers 
to facts and ideas they have over- 
looked, to evaluate what they know, 
and to predict the ending. Children 
become thinker-readers—true reader 
detectives developing intellectual dis- 
ciplines that serve them in every 
learning experience. 


Pictures 


That serve the learning 
program 


Gay, bright illustrations deliber- 
ately assist in developing thinking- 
readers. The pictures provide im- 
portant clues but never tell the story. 
They present people in varied dress 
and in different true-life situations. 


In the pre-primers where a limited 
vocabulary exists, illustrations supply 
details and make the story commen- 
surate with the child’s maturity level. 

Winston Basic Reader illustrations 
are designed to affect a pupil's judg- 
ment on what will happen next in 
the story. A new picture causes him 
to revise previous opinions and to 
make new predictions about the 
course of action, thus providing gen- 
uine motivation for reading. 


Word Study 


A sane approach to phonics 
and vocabulary growth 


Winston Basic Readers recognize 
the importance of context in identi- 
fying words. The pupil’s oral vocabu- 
lary, past experience, and modes of 
expression serve as the transitional 
base for his reading experiences. 
Context or Meaning Clues promote 
functional recall and remembering. 


Phonetic or Sound Clues develop 
auditory discrimination of likenesses 
and differences in spoken words. 


can, pump, 

Chassihcavon 

(Studybook 
pase 


Studybook Page 66 


The key words are. 1. toy. 
big, 3. see, howse, something 
down, 6. and, & 
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Structure or Sight Clues advance 
skillful visual discriminations, 

As early as possible phonetic and 
structure clues are combined for 
auditory-visual discrimination train- 
ing and are indicated with the symbol 
(C) in the Teac hers Edition. 

Thoroughness of vocabulary plan- 
evidenced in each book. 


ning is 

When a word is presented, it is used 
ted in succeeding stories, always with a 
ply stress on logical association. 
en- The child constantly learns other 
vel. words indigenous to his environment 
ons and experiences. Thus he is always 
1g. building his stock of sight words. 
in 
im 
to — 
"Teachers Editions 


That recognize you as a 
skilled teacher 


Teachers Editions include a varied 
selection of tested materials in an 
easy and effective arrangement. 
Maximum flexibility allows for dif- 


ferences in total curriculum aims, size 
of groups, and methods of teaching. 

- The Teachers Edition provides ef- 

fective procedures without encum- 

a bering preparations, freeing the 

of teacher to participate in a program 

al rather than tying her to a method. 
Sideheads with individual mark- 

a ings orient the user. For example, 
ideas for developing pupil purposes 
have the symbol 

P Stud ybook pages are reproduced 

S with correct responses shown in 


color for instant recognition. 


sand, 
1. toy. here, car, play, Mother, 2. im, up, help, 
bore make, the; 4. lsttle, you, Dad, 14, 1; 5. Sposty, 


5. and, sop, look, go, come. 


w activity, the pupil recalls stories from Stor and 

- titles, and decides which stories fit under a general 

ach group of utes there is one that does not belong 

ung for that secon of the page. 

first general heading and the story utes 

yhat cach story was about, using the pictures “ 

¢ children decide which of the stones tell about 
something. Note that the titles underlined refer to 

he headin 

ad the oan section silently and decide which — 

he heading there. After a group discussion have m4 

wtles agreed on. They may also draw a line from 

xt tells about it. Check the work, and have each pupil 


own rate 


A bibliography lists books for 
children to read, for teachers to 
read to children, and for teachers’ 
professional enrichment, 


A comprehensive analysis of 
skills developed in the basic books 
and Stud ybooks is included. 

You will enjoy a Teachers Edi- 
tion that recognizes your professional 
skill in teaching reading. 


Studybooks 


Essential for maximum 
progress 


A Studybook accompanies each 
Winston Basic Reader. These books 
refine or extend related concepts or 
ideas, and provide additional prac- 
tice in word-recognition training. 

Winston Basic Reader Studybooks 
are unique in their construction. 
They are divided into two parts— 
Part I Word Recognition and Part I 
Comprehension. This helps the 
teacher as well as the pupils in meas- 
uring progress, determining level of 
achievement, and providing individ- 
ualized instruction. Key Words for 
the Teacher and Analysis of Skills 
are in the back of the Studybook. 

The activities are not “busy work.” 
Mere recall of the story is discour- 
aged—the child must think through 
the skill or concept. 

Skill training is not duplicated in 
the Studybook and Basic Reader. 
The Reader is to be read and enjoyed 
—the Studybook is a work experience. 


Present lockstep patterns of 
basal readers lack stimulation 
for the able and motivation for 
the slow. They neglect tested 
tools of learning. They fail to 
develop mental disciplines 
essential for reading growth. 
Winston Basic Readers are the 
New Look in reading—the 
prime subject in the elementary 
learning experience. They 
embody a construct in 
educational psychology and 
philosophy that will enrich 

the entire school day. A teacher 
will be a better teacher as she 
applies the same developmental 
techniques to other areas 

of the curriculum. 

You are invited to become 
acquainted with the first 
truly-different reading 
program by writing 

The John C. Winston Company, 
Dept. TI, 1010 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


RUSSELL 6. STAUFFER 


Reading-Study Confer: 
of Delaware 


WINSTON 
COMMUNI 
PROGRAM 


Designed to provide 
in all the language a 


Related to children’s 
curiosities 


jointly authored ... so 
reading, writing, speaking, 
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TREUT BURROWS 


“Professor of Education 
New York University 


Winston American English 
presents the first completely 
coordinated pattern of 
communication arts and skills. 
In a single series—in a single 
book— it coordinates oral and 
written composition, talking 
and listening, reading, 
literature, dramatics, spelling, 
and handwriting. It recognizes 
that all aspects of language 
enrich one another and 
stimulate sound mental and 
emotional growth. 

Winston American English 
gives children opportunities for 
talking, listening, reading, 

and writing the very first day 
of first grade. Artificial 
subject-matter divisions do 
not exist and these have long 
been a deterrent to the efficient 
teaching of communication 
skills. All the various language 
arts and skills are functionally 
associated. Positive attitudes 
based on real motivation are 
developed. And since the 
over-all effect is cumulative, 
use of Winston American 
English assures retention. 
Combining the language arts 
and skills has long been the 
seemingly unattainable wish of 
good teachers everywhere. 
With Winston American 
English, their wish now 
becomes a reality. 


Oral Language 


A rich program of varied 
types of speech 


Winston American English consid- 
ers oral language the foundation of 
reading and writing—essential to the 
content fields of the arts and all the 
skills of learning. It also recognizes 
that good speech is closely integrated 
with sound personality growth. 

Procedures are presented in the 
areas of conversation, dramatization, 
reporting, listening, and discussion. 
Techniques for achieving correct 
word usage are unique, stemming 
from knowledge of how language is 
learned. 


@ Are you able to stimulate the 
retiring child to better com- 
munication? 


@ Do your children practice the 
skills of good discussion? 


@ Do you have activities at your 
finger tips to provide the bene- 
fits of dramatic play, and its 
stimulus to reading? 


@ Can you narrow the gap by 
tween vernacular speaking an 
more exact writing? 


With Winston American Englis/) 
thousands of teachers will be say 
ing yes to the above questions, 


Written Compositio 


With practice in both pe: 
sonal and practical writing 


Again Winston American Englis/ 
captures a new concept. Practical 
writing is completely separated 
from personal writing in order to 
make the greatest use of these two 
means of expression. 

The child begins in first grade t 
recognize the practical forms—writ- 
ten reports, letters, memos, captions, 
notes. In this objective writing, me- 
chanics are stressed ; correct word us- 
age, spelling, and sentence forms are 
required. 

In his personal or subjective writ- 
ing the child is treated as a young 
author. There is no downgrading of 
stories and verse because of faulty 
spelling or grammar. Personal writ- 
ing is accepted as an expression of 
the child. Improvement comes from 
frequent writing, from hearing and 
discussing good stories. Many exam- 
ples of children’s writing illustrate 
the points of instruction. 

As a result of this dual approach 
Winston American English answers 
the critics who demand a high degree 
of grammatical competency and 
greater creativity. Gradually the 
child’s personal and practical writ- 
ings nourish each other and result in 
better sentences, richer vocabularies, 
more exact expression, and fuller 
content. 

Winston American English delib- 
erately works to extend intellectual 
and emotional horizons through im- 
proved written communication. 


Handwriting 


Systems that really work 
for the child 


Winston American English recog- 
nizes that true communication is the 
strongest reason children have for 
writing well. With this positive ap- 
proach, an abundance of motivating 
practice is supplied in suggested let- 
ters, memos, signs, captions, and re- 
ports—all designed primarily for situ- 
ations in which the child reaches out 
to other people. 

Simple manuscript writing is used 
in grades one and two. The manu- 
script and cursive systems overlap in 
grade three, and both continue 
throughout the series in order to pro- 
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vide training in reading both forms 
as well as maximum adaptability to 
the program of any individual school. 

The refreshingly modern cursive 
alphabet has clear, legible letters 
with definite forms. Unnecessary 
hooks and loops are eliminated, mak- 
ing coordination easier and writing 
legible. 


Spelling 


A program that will develop 
improved spellers 


Many methods of spelling are 
available today, but the Winston 
American English program is the first 
to concentrate on the spellers them- 
selves. The children participate in a 
built-in spelling program as a:natural 
part of their communication learn- 
ings. They check and correct the 
spelling of their written work. They 
master words of common usage from 
validated spelling lists. The philoso- 
phy of this approach is comprehen- 
sive—it is tailored to the individual, 
yet it recognizes common goals and 
scientifically determined needs. 

Spelling skills are learned in a five- 
point program that include: provid- 
ing techniques for learning to spell: 
insuring accuracy in written work: 
testing and correction of high- 
frequency words; special practice 
and review for difficult words; and 
supplying a basic core of words for 
easy reference. 

The spelling phase in Winston 
American English is more compre- 
hensive than that found in any other 
existing spelling system. Check these 
points against your present program: 
@ Words were skillfully selected 

from high frequency lists com- 

mon to adults and children. 


@ Provision is made for mastery 
of locally important words— 
often completely overlooked in 
other spelling programs. 


e Each spelling lesson is arranged 
in order of difficulty for maxi- 
mum individual challenge. 


@ Varied study methods are intro- 
duced and children are helped 
to select the method most effec- 
tive for their own use. 


@ Spelling is checked systematical- 
ly as an important part of prac- 
tical written communication. 


@ Children acquire a true spelling 
perspective—recognizing pho- 


netic and non-phonetic words, 
and learning auditory and visu- 
al techniques when appropriate. 


Beginning with Book 2, a spelling 
reference list is included in the back 
of the text. This is another Winston 
American English first. The list gives 
the child confidence, serves in his 
proofreading, and provides a natural 
introduction to dictionary usage. 

Book 3 introduces a list of difficult 
words to provide additional chal- 
lenge for the highly competent child. 


Literature 


Dynamic, living, literary 
experiences 


Winston American English helps 
the teacher establish a climate for 
communication. Reading a story, 
acting in a play, enjoying a poem, 
creating original verse, and sharing a 
book become living literary experi- 
ences that stimulate and enrich the 
individual as well as provide the per- 
son-to-person cycle children need. 

Dramatics play a most important 
part in this phase of the child’s train- 
ing. In view of this, Winston Ameri- 
can Enczlish shows the teacher how 
to guide her class in the developing 
of an original play or the acting out 
of a favorite story. The technique is 
developed with such detail that even 
the teacher with no previous dra- 
matic experience can proceed with 
competence in dramatization as well 
as pantomime and puppet play. 

Techniques for sharing book ex- 
periences include fresh ideas that 
stimulate more reading. Increased 
library participation is a natural out- 
come of using Winston American 


English. 


American English 
COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 


Teachers Editions 


In which the authors share 
with the teachers 


The Teachers Editions of Winston 
American English illustrate the im- 
portance the authors place on ade- 
quate communication. In these books 
they discuss with teachers the goals 
and purposes of the books. 

The Teachers Editions are divided 
into two parts. The first section, iden- 
tified by bold side heads, outlines the 
aims, materials needed, general pro- 
cedures, and specific activities for 
each working unit in the book. 

This section also shows the teacher 
how to organize the allotted class 
time, thus assuring a sound balance 
between the skills and the arts of 
language. An abundance of material 
constantly motivates the program. 

The second half gives the teacher 
the long view of language growth. 
All the elements of language arts are 
treated developmentally with con- 
crete suggestions for help at various 
stages throughout the book. A good 
bibliography is also included. 


Teachers are immediately 
impressed with the economy 
of the Winston American 
English program. The idea 
of a single book 
accomplishing in a superior 


AMERICAN ENGLISH BooK 


AMERICAN ENGLISH Book 


AMERICAN ENGLISH Book 


way the same work now done 
by several, appeals not only to 
teachers, but to every official 
concerned with school dollars. 
But this is secondary to the 
most important consideration 
—by participating in a total 
communication program, 
children will acquire richer 
means of oral and written 
expression, greater listening 
efficiency, deeper and more 
lasting literary appreciations, as 
well as increased motivation 
and practice needed to become 
more skillful writers and more 
accurate spellers. 
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Social Studies a ific to the abstract and general, being more interested in solving prob- 
Word Games for 


Slow Learners 


J. RICHARD CHAMBERS 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


SOLITAIRE 


Materials.—Cut pieces of oak tag into 
eards 2'/,” x 2”. Label each of four cards 
with the name of a different category, such 
@S FACTORY GOODS, FARM PRODUCTS, MINERALS, IN- 
pustries. Put a different colored mark on the 
back of each card. Place the names of items 
that fall into these categories on each of the 
remaining cards; and put 
the appropriate matching 
color on the back of each. 

Procedure.—The player 
places the word cards on 
the category cards and 
checks his accuracy by 
means of the color clues on 
the backs. This game can be adapted for 
many purposes, such as matching important 
products with the states from which they 
come, matching dates with events, people 
with places, and so on. (Let the vocabulary 
needs of the pupils govern the number of 
word cards.) 


4-PAGE "BOOKS" 


Materials.—Prepare cards in sets of four 
related words which can be classified under 
one heading. For example, oranges, lemons, 
limes, and grapefruit are classified as CITRUS 
FRUITS. Other classifications might be VEG- 
ETABLES, MEATS, GRAINS. 

Procedure.—Each player is dealt six cards 
and the remaining cards are left in a pack on 
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oR purposes of identification, children within the intelligence quotient 
F range of 70-90 are considered here as slow learners. They learn by 
comparatively simple mental processes and need liberal amounts of prac- 

not necessarily drill) and repetition. They prefer the concrete and 
lems than in studying the rules that govern them. They want short-term 
units and specific assignments, not long-term units and theoretical assign- 
ments in which they must discover goals and objectives. They have com- 
paratively limited powers of self-criticism though they are much con- 
cerned with their progress and success. 

Psychologically they have a very natural range of interests. Their in- 
terest span is short, demanding simple and short activities, each of which 
is motivated. Their limited powers of self-direction virtually eliminate 
pupil planning. They learn slowly and forget quickly, necessitating highly 
motivated practice, constant repetition, and continuous evaluation. These 
characteristics must be considered when planning activities for the slow- 
learning children. 

Although aware of the need, many teachers do not know where to ob- 
tain suitable practice materials and may have the idea that creating them 
would be too time-consuming. The items on this page are examples of 
games that can be made easily and quickly either by the teacher or by 
eifted or older children, The objective of cach for the slow learners who 
will use them is to strengthen word meanings through repetition. 


the ceater of the table. The players sort their 
cards, putting together those in the same clas- 
sification. Then the first player says to the per- 
son on his left, ‘Do you have any citrus fruits 
(or meats, etc.}?" If that player does have a 
card in that classification, he shows it to the 
first player, who may keep it if he can read 
the word. 

If the player does not have a citrus-fruit 
card, the first player may draw from the pack 
in the center of the table, discarding one card 
in exchange. 

The object is to acquire the most "books." 
Four cards in one classification are considered 
a "book." 


FOOTBALL 


Materials.—Football field marked off in 
"yards" on a large rectangle of oak tag. Ques- 
tion cards—example: "In what state are the 
Adirondack Mountains?" (Answers on back 
for self-checking.) A few cards have also the 
word touchdown. Two "footballs" or counters 
identified by color or insignia. 

Procedure.—Each player (or team) decides 
which goal posts are his. First player (or team) 
places his football on 50-yard line. He draws 
a question card. If he answers correctly, he 
moves football to 40-yard line. The second 
player also has a football on the 50-yard line. 
He now draws a question card, answers cor- 
rectly, and moves his football to the 40-yard 


line in the direction he wants te go. If either 
player misses, his football remains in position. 
If a touchdown card is drawn and answered 
correctly, the player may move directly to the 
goal line to score a touchdown. Keep score by 
recording number of touchdowns made by 
each side. In case of a tie, players can draw 
lots for the chance to answer a final question. 


TRACK RACE 


Materials —Two packs of cards cut from 
oak tag and designated as "A" and ''B" 
packs. (Each pack of cards should have a con- 
sistent theme; one may have dates on one side 
and important events on the other, while the 
second pack may have pictures on one side 
and the name of what is pictured on the re- 
verse.) Racetrack. (Racetracks with two, four, 
or six lanes may be purchased in most depart- 
ment stores or made on an 18” x 24” piece 
of oak tag.) A marker or “horse’ for each 
player. Spinner marked with "A's" and "'B's,”’ 
“Lose a turn,"’ and ‘Back 2 spaces." (Spinners 
may be purchased from the Parker Game Co., 
Salem, Mass. They can be adapted to various 
games.) 


Procedure.—the first player spins and fol- 
lows the directions on the spinner. If the spin- 
ner stops on A, the player picks an A card 
and answers, checking the reverse side for ac- 
curacy. Unless he answers incorrectly or loses 
a turn, he continues until he has had three 
spins. First “horse” to reach the finish line 
wins. 
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American Folk Tune: 


+ | 
on. = 
Words and activities by 1.Send me a red heart, . |send me a rhyme, 
2. Trim it with | rib . bons, red,white,and | pink, 
ELVA S. DANIELS 3. Ad-dress it care - f’lly, so it won't | stray, 


Autoharp F F F F Cc? C7 


Send it to day, Vil get it in 
Trim it with flow . ers, sign it in ink 
Send me a heart for Val - en - tine Day. 
\ L 4 + 
4. I made a red heart, I made a rhyme, 5. Trimmed it with ribbons, red, white, and pink, 
I didn’t send it, there wasn’t time. Trimmed it with flowers, signed it in ink. 


6. Addressed it caref’lly, checked it once more, 
Then took it straight to your very door. 


Descant (same words as melody) 


— 
t 
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Tone Block Chords 


The words of this song can be sung as a duet. One 
group can sing the first three verses, another the last 
three. Or the first group can sing verse |, the other an- 
swer with verse 4, and so on. 


Since the entire song can be accompanied by using 
only two chords, let the children be the accompanists. 
Use tone blocks FAC for chord | and CEG for chord 2. 
Chord | begins playing the rhythm of the words and con- 
tinues until the /ast word of the first phrase. Chord 2 
plays and continues until the last word of the verse. 


It is not easy for children to express 34 rhythm. Help 
them by clapping on the first beat of each measure. Let 
several children sit side by side, join hands, and sway to 
the music. Help by pointing lett on the first beat of 
measure |, pointing right on the first beat of measure 2, 


and so on. 


When children can feel the first beat of each measure, 
ask them to be the bass violin of the orchestra and sing 
vroom. Add the "violin" part by saying tsk tsk on beats 
2 and 3. A child with a strong rhythmic feeling can be 
conductor, moving hand down on I, right on 2, up on 3. 


Did you have trouble with the autoharp accompaniment to the ‘'Safety First’’ song 
in the September 1959 issue? See page 74 for a correction and explanation. 
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Arithmetic 
HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, 
and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, 
State University of 
lowa, lowa City 


Art 

IVAN JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 

Arts Education 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyliwild 
School of Music, 
Idyllwild, California 


Reading 

RUTH STRANG 

Professor of Education 
and Head of Readin 
Center, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
New York 


Science 

GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of 
Education, University 

of Maryland, College Park 


Social Studies 

RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
swers to questions on arithmetic, language, reading, 
and social studies will appear on this page. In the 
meantime, ell the counselors will be glad to answer 
the questions you send them. 
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ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


ART 


Which method regarding display of children’s work do you 
advise: a limited number on bulletin board only, or con- 
tributions from all pupils in available spaces throughout 
the classroom? 


Some teachers feel that there should be work 
by each child on display at all times or they will 
be “undemocratic” in only a partial showing. 
Studies of classroom displays seem to indicate 
that a visually cluttered room is distracting to the 
pupils while reading, and so on. Displays or bul- 
letin boards are more effective when they grow out 
of teacher-pupil planning and when they are re- 
lated to the current learning situation in the class. 
When a bulletin board is in process of planring, 
the pupils decide what points should be empha- 
sized and choose classwork accordingly, or create 
displays that best carry forward these points. Pu- 


MUSIC 
The work of UNESCO seems very important to my children 
and me. What can we do in our classroom music to further 
the cause of better understanding? 


Begin by making a survey with your pupils of 
all the legends, festivals, and folk songs from 
around the world which are already familiar to 
you and to some of your children of foreign-born 
parentage; also make a list of the concert artists 
and composers of other countries that you know 
about. 

Encourage American children of foreign parent- 
age to bring to school the songs they know in the 
original language. 

Encourage children to learn a stanza or so in 
the original language, or at least the repeated 
phrases and refrains which occur so frequently. 

Seek out the folk songs with foreign texts which 
are appearing in newer song textbook series. Be 
sure to check your pronunciation with a recording 


READING 


I have three reading groups in my third grade. When I am 
working with the superior group what kind of work can I 
give the other groups? 


The middle group may study difficult words in 
their third-grade books or words selected by the 
group in their choral reading. These words may 
be printed on a 7” x 9” piece of cardboard, to be 
matched with small cards giving the definitions. 
After trying to match them, the child checks with 
the scoring key, and studies the words he has 
missed. Words written and defined in his own card 
file may be similarly reviewed, and used in sen- 
tences. To strengthen their vocabulary and develop 


SCIENCE 


We are being urged to pay more attention to the techniques 
of problem solving in our elementary science classes. Can 
you give some suggestions? 


It is probably true that unless teachers intend 
to develop a greater ability to solve problems on 
the part of learners they are not likely to make 
much progress in that direction. Just reading, ex- 
perimenting, and discussing will not necessarily 
develop ability to solve problems. 

The first and, it would seem, obvious point to 
make is: Begin the science learning with a prob- 
lem. This is especially effective if the problem is 
one to which the pupils wish to know the solution. 
Whatever the origin of the problem, motivation 
is necessary, and the skillful teacher pays con- 
siderable attention to it. 


pils will usually observe that their work is en- 
hanced when it is uncrowded and pleasing in 
arrangement. It has been observed that bulletin 
boards and exhibits are more vital when they are 
constantly changing. 

The teacher can usually counsel the pupils to 
see that at one time or another each child has 
made a contribution to the bulletin board. In this 
way, it means more to the child to feel that it has 
come his turn to have his work on display as a 
contribution to the learning of the moment. The 
bulletin board should be as timely, concise, and 
newsworthy as any other medium of communication. 


of the song, or with some child, parent, or an- 
other teacher who knows the language. 

Utilize the folk songs that American Army chil- 
dren have learned abroad. 

Begin to collect a few recordings of foreign folk 
songs for enjoyable listening. 

In the upper grades especially, try to become 
acquainted with the music of national composers 
who have used the folk songs of their country in 
their compositions. 

Look for customs, folk lore, beliefs, experiences, 
occupations, and great events that have been im- 
mortalized in the music of a country’s songs and 
folk dances. It is important to know the signifi- 
cance that lies beneath the surface of the melody 
of a song or the movements of a dance. 


fluency, this group should read easy, interesting 
books they have not already read. 

The group who have not built a basic sight vo- 
cabulary may be given cards with the word printed 
on one side and a picture on the other. They use 
these cards, individually or in pairs, to teach and 
test their word knowledge and to build meaning- 
ful sentences. They also look at picture books and 
reread experience stories dictated when they were 
working with the teacher, 


Having identified the problem, the pupils are 
faced with “How shall we solve this problem?” 
Beginning in this way gives purpose to the ac- 
tivities that follow. Experimenting, reading, ob- 
serving, taking field trips, asking someone, and 
so on, are all done now, not as ends in themselves, 
but in order to solve the problem. 

At the end of the problem solving, pupils should 
be urged to evaluate what they have done in order 
to see the importance of careful observation, with- 
holding judgment, and so on. These attitudes are 
essential to good problem solving and they are not 
learned unless the teacher intends them to be. 
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WALL VALENTINE HOLDER 


Use a 10” x 12” sheet of poster paper or oak 
tag. Mark the 12” sides 4” from the bottom 
| and fold upward. Punch holes at the top cor- 
ners and run a ribbon through for hanging. 
Punch holes also at the lower corners and 
corresponding ones through the longer end 
of the folder. Run the same kind of ribbon 
through these and tie a bow. Decorate with 
paints or cut paper. VERA LUND PRAAST 


WASHCLOTH BEANBAG 


Cut away any border or trim, and fold the wash- 
cloth in half. Cut a paper guide and then cut the 
Shape of a fish or turtle from the two thicknesses 

of washcloth. Cut fins, tails, and eyes of the 

fish from felt. Stitch the extending felt pieces 
in place on one side of the figure, pinning them 
out of the way of seams. Put right sides face to 
face and stitch around them, leaving just enough 
opening to fill the form nearly full of dried 
beans. Turn bag right side out, insert the beans, 
and overcast the remaining opening. For a tur- 
tle, make feet, tail, and head. DORIS P. WILSON 


creative Cals ioh ideas 


PRIMARY 


PAPER BAKING CUP VALENTINE 


Mount paper baking cups on a bulletin board 

in the shape of a heart. These may be of 
white, pastel colors, or all red. They may 
hold cut-out class photos of your children 

or some may hold the letters of a short valen- 
tine greeting cut from contrasting paper. Use 
thumbtacks for mounting. GLADYS P. MORRIS 


COLONIAL HAT FOR WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 


For this a paper plate and a pint cottage 
cheese carton are needed. Place the carton (open 
and down), in the center of the plate. Outline 
the rim of the carton with a pencil. Take away 
the carton and draw a smaller freehand circle 
within the first circle. Cut out the smaller 
circle. Cut a series of slits about one inch 
apart from the opening to the penciled line. 

Bend up the edges of the paper plate to forma 
triangle. Push the cottage cheese carton, bottom 
Side up, through the slashed circle. Shape to 

the head of the person to wear it. Make the crown 
and brim secure with tape on the underside. 

Paint, or cover with paper. ZIGMUNT J. TRZCINSKI 


9S. ESTES, 
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INEXPENSIVE EASEL 
AND PAINT HOLDER 


Cut a corner of a cardboard box or 
carton as shown. The size will be deter- 


at, mined by the easel face you want to use. 
Reeth A paint-holder section may be attached 


to each side at the base if paint jars 
are to be used there. Even sheet metal 
may be used for this if it can be bent 
and cut easily. ROBERT E. COLLINS 


| 
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SURPRISE VALENTINE 
aK Children enjoy making surprise pictures 
f for almost any occasion. Have them make a 
: folder of any pastel-colored construction 
43 paper, with a picture on the front and in- 
oF side of the card, including a cutout part, 


so portions of the front picture are on each 
sheet. Encourage them to think of something 
different to draw, utilizing a part of the 
first picture in the second. Both views 
should be suitable for the occasion--in this 
“3 case, Valentine Day. GRACE BRUNTON 
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PLASTER AND BURLAP SCENE 


Get a cardboard box approximately the size you want 
your landscape to be. If it is deep, cut the edges down 
to about 4”. Take a piece of chicken wire slightly larg- 
er than the box, and begin to rough out the shape of the 
landscape. When it represents the desired contour, tie 
it in place in the box. Prepare a mixture of plaster of 
Paris the consistency of whipped cream (approximately 
1 lb. plaster for each square foot). Be sure to mix 
plaster in a container that will give ample room for mix- 
ing. An old milk carton or a plastic bowl will do. 

Dip a piece of burlap the same size as the wire and 
turn it until it is completely covered. Lift it out of 
the plaster and spread it over the chicken-wire form, 
working quickly. Pour in remaining plaster to fill up 
wherever it is needed. Textured material may be Set in. 
Use imagination in painting it. REMO CARBONI 


LETTERING FOR LINCOLN 


Have children look for Lincoln quotes that mean 
Something to them. For instance, "Great dreams can 
Sometimes become realities," or "A sense of humor, 
that gives pleasure from the little things in life, is 
always a source of joy." Letter these on poster board 
with strips of ply cardboard cut narrow enough to dip 
into the India-ink bottles. Letters may be made all 
one thickness, or thick and thin, by changing the di- 
rection of the stroke. Change to a new strip of card- 
board when one becomes too soaked. JANE TURNER 
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Mr. Simpson's Valentine 
(Continued from page 31) 


miserable, muddled morning this has 
been! And I still have the afternoon 
mail to deliver!” 

Mr. Simpson shuffled off to the 
mailmen’s lunchroom and opened his 
lunch box. Sorrowfully, he began to 
eat a salami sandwich and two soggy 
sour pickles. 

Mr. Hopkins, another mailman, 
was sitting across the table from him. 
Mr. Hopkins was cheerfully chewing 
a cinnamon bun and smiling to him- 
self, 

“You must like Valentine Day,” 
Mr. Simpson remarked, trying to 
make conversation. 

“Oh, yes,” nodded Mr. Hopkins. 
“Each of my seven children gave me 
a valentine this morning, and tonight 
my wife is making strawberry tarts 
for dessert. It’s the custom to have 
strawberry tarts on Valentine Day, 
you know.” 

Mr. Simpson sadly nibbled a sour 
pickle. “My,” he thought, “I wish 
I had seven children to give me val- 
entines, and a wife to make me straw- 
berry tarts!” And Mr. Simpson felt 
more miserable and more unloved 
than ever. 

After lunch the mailman picked 
up his bag, now bulging with another 
load of valentines. He stepped out 
into the bleak icy street, and wearily 
set out on his route again. The wind 
whistled about his earmuffs, and 
later on, it started to sleet. He was 
very relieved when he reached Robin 
Avenue, the last street on his route. 
“Mercy,” he sighed, “it will be good 
to get home to a nice cup of hot 
tea!” 

Brushing the sleet from his eyes, 
Mr. Simpson slipped and_ sloshed 
along. He stopped at every house on 
Robin Avenue, except at number 207. 
A new family had moved into that 


Second Grade 
May Richstone 


Now that Junior’s penmanship 
Finally excels, 

It’s clear to all and sundry 
How terribly he spells! 


house only the day before, and he 
had no mail for them. 

On his way back, he saw a little 
girl standing at the gate of 207. 
“Hello, Mr. Mailman,” she said in a 
sad voice. “Are you certain that you 
don’t have any valentines for Winifred 
Wiggins?” 

“I'm sorry, but I don’t,” replied 
Mr. Simpson. “Are you Winifred 
Wiggins?” 

“Yes,” sighed the little girl. “I 
didn’t valentines _ this 
year, except from my parents, and 
that doesn’t really count. You see, 
nobody in this town knows me, and 
none of my old friends has my new 
address.” 

“Say, that’s a shame,” Mr. Simpson 
sympathized. “I know exactly how 
you feel, for I didn’t receive any val- 
entines either.” 

“Oh, my,” said Winifred, “that 
makes two of us.” 


receive any 


“Yes,” said Mr. Simpson, “that 
makes two of us.” Then, because the 
sleet was beginning to frost his 
mustache, he waved at Winifred, and 
started off toward home. 

But as Mr. Simpson skidded along 
the street, he kept seeing the pitiful 
little face of Winifred Wiggins. 
“Little girls should never be sad on 
Valentine Day,” he thought. “Some- 
body ought to do something about 
Winifred Wiggins.” 

Then, despite the fact that the 
shivering mailman was aching for a 
cup of hot tea, he found himself 
heading over toward Webster’s Drug- 
store. When he reached it he went 
inside, and bought a big heartshaped 
box of chocolates. On the box were 
some gold letters that said, Be My 


Etiquette 
Thelma Ireland 


Etiquette is a ritual— 

A role that plays a part 

On our life’s stage. Good manners 
come 

From deep within the heart. 


Valentine. Then Mr. Simpson hur- 
ried back to 207 Robin Avenue, and 
rang the doorbell. 

A lady opened the door, 

“Are you Winifred’s 
asked Mr. Simpson. 

“Yes, | am,” she replied. “Won't 


mother?” 


you come in 

Just then Winifred herself came 
running through the hall. “Why, hello, 
Mr. Mailman!” she cried. “What are 
you doing here?” 

Mr. Simpson handed Winifred the 
big red heart. “On the way home,” 
he said, “I decided that the nicest 
valentine I could have would be 
Winifred Wiggins. Will you be my 
valentine, Winifred?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Winifred, hugging 
her box of candy. “Let’s be each 
other’s valentines. T'll be yours, and 
you'll be mine!” 

Then Winifred said, “Excuse me,” 
and whispered something into her 
mother’s ear. Her mother smiled and 
nodded. Winifred said, “Excuse me” 
again, then rushed out to the kitchen. 
Soon she returned with a small card- 
board carton. On the carton she had 
printed, To My Valentine. 

“Here are some strawberry tarts 
that Mother and I baked,” said 
Winifred. “Maybe you will enjoy 
them for your dessert tonight.” 

“Oh, my, yes!” smiled Mr. Simpson. 
“I’m extremely fond of strawberry 
tarts! Thank you!” 

“And thank you for my chocolates!” 
laughed Winifred. “I don’t feel quite 
so lonesome, now that I’m some- 
body’s valentine.” 

“IT know exactly how you feel,” said 
Mr. Simpson. 

Later, the mailman whistled all the 
way home in the cold, icy sleet. He 
was very glad that he had taken the 
time to make Winifred happy, be- 
cause now he was feeling happier 
than he had felt in years. And that 
was remarkable, considering the fact 
that he was a mailman who had al- 
ways hated Valentine Day! 


11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


A 


records and 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


Wo wonder reachers 
love 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. T-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quis Cards. I understand that if 


I am not —_ satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund 


O $9.95 enc 0 Schocl purchase order enc 


© 45 RPM O 78 RPM 
Address 

City State 


Stik-tack 


miracle discs 


Stick to an 


Y surlace, metal glass 
take the place of tacks ond ta 
pe 
will MOF stick to the 


fingers 


They’re perfect for mounting charts, pictures, window decorations— 
stick to any surface (except your fingers) anywhere! 


Stik-tacks do the work of tacks and glue—without the muss, fuss or 


bother ... may be easily removed 
rial or background and used over 


without damage to displayed mate- 
and over again. They’re neat—out 


of sight when in use, safe (no sharp points) and most economical. 
828 Stik-tack miracle discs (four folders) are still $1.00. Order a 
supply now through your school supplier or this coupon. 


Now in tape form too.... 


In a convenient dispenser that 
contains 1200 inches of '/2” 
wide Miracle Adhesive BASE- 
TAPE. Also available 


via this coupon or your school supplier 
$1.49 

*The above distributed in CANADA by REEVES & 

SON (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10. 


STIK-TACK COMPANY* 
165 Bridge Street, Cambridge 41, Mess. | 
Enclosed is $....... packs of 
Stik-tacks @ $1.00 each. ' 

Enclosed is $.......... for ++ rolls of H 
Base-Tape @ $1.49 each. ' 

NOME 

Zone .... State oo 
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Here's educational fun program— 


a Fashion Show of 


grea 


source material from history and literature 


This fashion show of Great Women 
gives your girls chance to model 
and do what they naturally enjoy. 
Boys can rig stage sets, run record 
machine, turn on spotlights, etc. 


Keep show as simple as you care 
to, or go in for a real production. 
It’s the idea that is the teac hing 
aid. Also, such a show originating 
in your classroom could be ex- 


w HORIZON. 


proves helpful 


ne 


panded ta interesting visit to 
other rooms, or used for assembly, 


PTA or Mother’s Day program. 


Divide class into groups. Each 
group chooses a famed woman, 
does research on her, writes short 
commentary on her life, times, 
dress. This is read by commenta- 
tor as model passes. 


Point out style features showing 
costume as related to life and 
times. Use music records to 
heighten interest. Costumes are 
made from “ 


what have you”, 
borrowed or concocted out of 
colorful crepe paper. 


For a delicious little lift! 
4, 


The bit of sweet 

so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 
and the smooth pleasant chewing 
of lively Wrigley's Gum 
give you a natural little pickup. 
Helps you feel relaxed, refreshed. 


GRADE TEACHERS!!! 

Solve Your Ever-Present Problem of Creative 
Class Activity & Room Decorations With 
This 96-Page Multiple Utility Kir. 

The 4 Packets (Fall, Holiday, Winter and 
Spring) cover each month of the school year 
with: CREATIVE ART IDEAS, CHARTS, 
UNUSUAL 3-D CREATIONS, GIFT MAKING, 
POSTERS, UNIQUE CLASS ACTIVITY plus 
large outline drawings usable as ROOM 
DECORATIONS FOR BORDERS, BULLETIN 
BOARDS, MURAL MAKING, etc. The handy 
loose-leaf pages are complete with easy-to- 


wey, New Vol. 9—Complete Year's Folio, only follow directions for both upper and lower 

th ly) trades 

$1.25 OF CLASSROOM.-TESTED PROJECTS WILL 


SAVE YOU HOURS OF PREPARATION 


ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 507 INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


~ 


Spring e 

Vol. makes limited number of 

last year's folio. available) Complete Folio 
75 


Vol. 8 and 9—Year's Folio leach different! 
$7.50 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 1020W.94thSt., Chicago 20, Ill. 
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Events in the Life of George Washington 
(Continued from page 50) 


We'll chase those British Redcoats 
Until they yell with fear! 
Singing tow-row-row-row-row-row, 
The Minutemen are here! 


SCENE 5 


(Narrators enter, carrying large 
pictures of the events in the American 
Revolution. ) 

narrator Boston, the Ameri- 
cans, dressed as Indians, dumped tea 
from British boats into the water, to 
protest against the tea tax. As a pun- 
ishment, the British captured Boston. 

NARRATOR ti—Paul Revere rode to 
warn the minutemen that the British 
were marching out of Boston to take 
the guns that the minutemen had 
stored in a little town called Concord. 
There the first shot was fired. It was 
called “the shot heard around the 
world” because it was the beginning 
of the American Revolution. 

NARRATOR tii The Americans were 
not trained soldiers, but George 
Washington, who was chosen their 
commander, taught them to fight a 
new way, Indian style. But they often 
lacked food and supplies, and had 
very hard times, like the winter at 
Valley Forge. 


SCENE 6 


(Soldier enters, salutes Washington 
and Visitor, seated on chairs.) 

sotoien—General Washington, it’s 
bad news; the British have won an- 
other battle in New York. 

WASHINGTON—Do the men in the 
army know about this, Corporal? 

so.pier—Yes, sir, and they are very 
downhearted. 

WASHINGTON—Have any supplies 
come through yet? 

soipier- No, sir, and there is no 
tea or bread left. Many of the men 
are too sick to fight. 

WASHINGTON (rising and fetching a 
box or chest from off stage)—Here’s 
my tea and sugar supply, Corporal. 
See that the sick get it. We’ve been 
through bad times before, but with 
God's help, we'll survive. 

Yes, sir. (Salutes; exits.) 

visitor (rises, paces agitatedly)— 
George Washington, you are in a 
terrible situation here in Valley 
Forge! I never dreamed it was so bad 
—no food or supplies, not even 
enough shoes for the men in this bit- 
ter winter weather! 

WASHINGTON (smiling)—I have a 
feeling that when things are hardest, 
Americans will do their best! And I 
have faith that God will give us 
strength to continue. 

visitor (shaking head)—I don’t 
understand you, Mr. Washington! 
The Redcoats and Hessians are well 
fed and supplied. Your men are ill 
trained, ill fed, and ill clothed. And 
yet you do not worry! 

WASHINGTON (laying hand on Vis- 
itor’s shoulder) —You are here to help 
us and I know you will get supplies 
to us! 

so.pier (entering, salutes)—There 
are two children to see you, General 
Washington. 

WASHINGTON~ Bring them in. 

(Soldier salutes; exits.) 

visitor (disapproving)—You let 
children visit you at a time like this! 

(Children enter with Soldier. Their 
arms, and his, are filled with pack- 
ages. They put packages on floor.) 


WASHINGTON—What is this you 
bring us, small citizens? 

6int—Oh, sir, I mean General 
Washington! We have a wagon out- 
side loaded with food and bullets for 
your army. My mother and father 
and many neighbors loaded it full! 

soy—It was a long trip, sir, and 
Father fell ill. Mother had to take 
care of him, and she let us bring the 
wagon to you. 

6int—They said that your need was 
great and that God would protect us. 

sory—And He did! 

visitor (going to look out the 
door )—The soldiers are unloading the 
wagon. Listen! They are singing! 

(“Yankee Doodle” is heard. Music 
continues softly till end of scene.) 

WASHINGTON (bows to children) — 
George Washington and the Ameri- 
can Army thank their small friends 
for this great help. 

(Children curtsy and bow, keeping 
position while Washington turns to 
Visitor.) 

WASHINGTON—With such people 
behind us, we cannot fail! 


INTERLUDE 


FIRST ANNOUNCER—And Washington 
was right! The Americans did not 
fail. In 1781, Lord Cornwallis fi- 
nally surrendered the British Army 
to Washington at Yorktown. 

SECOND ANNOUNCER—And soon the 
British accepted the Americans as a 
new nation, and honored the new 
flag of thirteen stars and stripes. Now 
the Americans started to work out a 
new form of government. 

FIRST ANNOUNCER—First, George 
Washington took solemn farewell of 
his army and went thankfully back to 
Mt. Vernon. There he enjoyed long 
delayed pleasures, such as dancing 
the minuet. 


SCENE 7 
(Led by Mr. and Mrs. Washington, 


Dancers enter and dance the minuet.) 
INTERLUDE 

FIRST ANNOUNCER—But Washington 
could not stay peacefully at Mt. Ver- 
non. The new nation was in trouble 
and needed him. 

SECOND ANNOUNCER—Nobody had 
ever tried having a country without a 
king. The people thought Washington 
would make a good king. 


SCENE 8 


(Martha sits embroidering, Jack 
stands behind her chair.) 

gack—Dear Mother, you look so 
worried. I thought you’d be happy 
now because Mr. Washington no 
longer has to go to war. 

maRTHA—I am happy that the war 
is over, Jack, but I am worried be- 
cause I fear Mr. Washington must 
leave Mt. Vernon again. 

sack—Why, Mother? Surely there 
are no more battles for him to fight! 

martHa (sad/y)—Perhaps the great- 
est battle of all—trying to make one 
country from these separated and 
quarreling colonies! 

sack-Do the people wish him to 
be king, Mother? 

(Washington enters angrily pulling 
a green wreath from his head.) 

WASHINGTON— Yes, son, this is just 
what your mother and I are afraid of! 
Look, Martha, at this wreath! Some 
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misguided person dropped it on my 
head as I rode through the cheering 
crowds! 

JACK (takes it wonderingly)—It is 
a laurel wreath! The sign of a con- 
queror or king—just like the Romans. 

WASHINGTON = (wearily) —Haven’t 
the people had enough of kings? 
Don’t they want to be free? 

yack—But you would be a good 
king! 

WASHINGTON We do not wish any 
king, son. Kings have too much pow- 
er. The people must learn to govern 
themselves! 
sack~—How could they do that, sir? 


Conversation Pieces 
Bonnie Slava 


Lock the barn door before— 
Annie snitches Mary’s lunch. 

Too many cooks— 
make for an all-round child. 

An apple a day— 
makes Johnny a yes-man. 

A stitch in time saves 
having remedial classes. 

There’s many a slip “twixt— 
report cards and graduation. 

Make hay while 
you have good attendance. 

Rob Peter to pay— 
dumb Paul. 

Clesnliness is next to— 
being the best reader in the 
class. 

Pride goeth before 
a teacher who has a genius 
in her class. 

A word to the— 
class needs much explaining. 

Birds of a feather 
had best be separated. 

A new broom 
usually gets some hard usage. 

Don’t get the cart before— 
readiness. 

Haste makes— 
it possible to get in all your 
reading groups. 

The best laid plans of mice— 
and school teachers don’t 
give time for counting lunch 
money. 

All work and no play— 
males teacher dul! too. 

A bird in the hand is worth— 
two salary schedules. 

Practice what you 
have found out works. 

A rolling stone 
can put in a lot of time 
bothering other pupils. 

Hew to the line 
for you will get lots of com- 
plaints anyway. 

Faint heart never 
taught thirty first-grade wig- 
glers. 


WASHINGTON They must vote for 
their leaders—and take away their 
powers if they do not lead them the 
right way! They must elect a presi- 
dent, not claim a king! This govern- 
ment must be of the people, by the 
people, and for the people! 

MARTHA~You must be that presi- 
dent, George, if the people wish it. 
You could show them the difference 
between a president and a king. 

ceorce (with a sigh)—I had 
hoped to rest in Mt. Vernon after all 
that weary fighting. But if the nation 
needs me, my duty is to answer its 
call. 


POSTLUDE 


FIRST ANNOUNCER— Washington was 
President of the United States for 
eight years. Now his country was 


united and strong, and at peace with 
the world. 

SECOND ANNOUNCER~So George 
Washington was, at long last, able to 
return to Mt. Vernon and be “just a 
farmer” for the rest of his years. But 
America will honor him always as 
“first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen!” 


RELATED LEARNINGS 


The possibilities are limitless. I 
have jotted down some we explored 
in preparing this play. The book list 
is so large that I am not quoting any 
particular source. 

Social Studies.—Identifying the 
original 13 states; discovering the ex- 
tent of “known” wilderness, of “un- 
known”; gaining some idea of foreign 
claims in North America. Learning 
by looking at pictures of colonial 
settlements, Mt. Vernon, and se on. 
Reading in textbooks, ency« lopedias, 
storybooks, and supplementary read- 
ers about the history of the Revolu- 
tion and about colonial days and 
customs. Viewing films and filmstrips, 
for example: “The American Revo- 
lution,” a picture history in filmstrips 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Wilmette, TIl.). 

Art, Music, Dance, Recreation.— 
Making pictures of the events of the 
Revolution; comparing books of “that 
time and this”; examining pictures 
related to that period. Singing songs 
of colonial days and making a book- 
let of them. Doing colonial dances— 
the minuet, square dances. Playing 
games that were popular then. 

Environment.—Finding out about 
means of providing food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, and education 
in colonial post-Revolutionary 
days. Comparing city, country, plan- 
tation, and pioneer living problems. 
Becoming aware of formal manners 
practiced in Washington's time. (We 
became conscious of our own sloppy 
manners as a result.) 

Arithmetic.—Finding out “how long 
ago” by subtracting dates. Learning 
what surveying is. Looking at colo- 
nial coins, English coins, and studving 
about the financial problems of the 
war. Doing problems related to dis- 
tances as affecting the colonists. 

Trips.-We visited a museum and 
local colonial preservations. 

Drama and_ English.—Research. 
Reporting. Creating stories, poems, 
songs. Dramatizing historical events. 

Science.—Reading about and mak- 
ing models (when possible) of tools 
used in colonial and pioneer times. 
We did experiments with steam when 
class became interested after learn- 
ing that it was not used in the time 
of Washington. 


Seth's Shining Hour 
(Continued from page 33) 


was sitting near the open fire at the 
end of the room, deep in the pages 
of a book. The man was young, his 
heavy black hair topped an overly 
thin face, and he was a stranger to 
Seth, who thought he knew almost 
everyone in the village. 

At last the fellow looked up and 
smiled. He uncrossed his legs slow- 
ly, and got up from the bench. 

“Hello.” Seth said, staring at him. 

“What can I do for you, Sonny?” 
the man said, coming forward with 
long steps. 


x 


Seth brought out his money. “Four 
peppermint sticks,” he said. 

The young man lifted the lid to 
the jar, and removed four sticks 
which he wrapped in a piece of pa- 
per. 

Seth pushed the fifty cents for- 
ward on the counter. 

“Least you got?” the man asked. 

Seth nodded, and added proudly, 
“T earned it felling timber.” 

“You're pretty young for that bus- 
iness,” the clerk said. He reached in 
his own pocket, and took out four 
pennies. “This will be my treat,” he 
said. 

“Gee, thanks, mister. I didn’t mean 
not to pay,” the boy said. 

“I’m Abraham Lincoln,” the clerk 
explained. “I’m new to the village. 
Just came in from Macon County, a 
short time ago. Just call me Abe.” 

Seth was taken by the man’s 
friendly way, and he couldn’t help 
but admire the way he spoke. 

“Mr. Berry let me have a job 
clerking,” the man went on. “T like 
the job. It gives me lots of time to 
read.” He chuckled as he patted the 
book in his hand. 

Seth went nearer. He had never 
seen anyone who really wanted to 
read a book before. Murray's Eng- 
lish Reader, Seth saw printed on the 
cover. 

“It looks pretty dull,” he said. 

“IT read others,” Lincoln said. 
“Paradise Lost! There’s a book for 
you. I just finished one on surveying, 
too.” 

Seth looked puzzled. “But where 
do you get books?” he asked. 

“IT borrowed these from Henry 
Rogers,” Abe said. “The Rogers are 
about the only family around that 
has much of a_ library. Mentor 
Graham sent me there.” 

Seth pricked up his ears. He might 
have known school would creep into 
the conversation if he wasn’t careful. 

“Well, much obliged for the 
candy,” he said. “I guess I'd better 
be going.” 

On Monday, Seth awoke in his at- 
tic loft. His mind had been on this 
new Abe Lincoln ever since the day 
in the store. Now there was a smart 
man, he had to agree, but he would 
never be like him. Mentor Graham 
opened his school today, but he 
didn’t want to go. He could already 
read what he needed to, and write a 
little besides. More than that, he 
was too big to be attending classes 
with all the little fellows. He hoped 
Aunt Ella wouldn’t insist. He would 
try to make her understand school 
was for girls and little boys. 

Climbing down the ladder that 
led from the loft, Seth took his 
place at the table near the hearth, 
Aunt Ella dipped mush from an iron 
kettle which hung over the fire. She 
put it into a blue willow bowl, and 
set it before him with cream in a 
matching pitcher. 

“You'd better hurry,” she warned, 
“Lizzie Tuttle will be stopping to 
walk to school with you.” 

“T don’t want to go to school,” 
Seth said. “I'm the biggest kid in 
class.” 

“You're not too big to learn,” 
Aunt Ella said. “Thirteen is hard- 
ly a man.” 

“But I earned this,” Seth said, put- 
ting the fifty cents on the table. 

(Continued on page 68) 


New Economy! New Quality! 


SPIRIT 
DUPLICATING 


BOOKS 
Only $3.25 each 


Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. is 
now offering 32 new Spirit Duplicat- 
ing Books for direct (liquid) process 
duplicators which combine the finest 
educational content with excellent 
printing qualities capable of produc- 
ing at least 100 clear copies. 


Each Spirit Duplicating Book has 
thirty 844 x 11 pages of practice and 
drill that provide an_ integrated 
seatwork program in the various 
subjects and make an ideal supple- 
ment to any basic course, 


along the deted 
[To 
I CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, Inc. 


j GENTLEMEN: Please send me the Spirit 
Duplicating Books | have checked below. 
Ij understand that if | am not entirely 
satisfied, | may return them within 30 
Idays for a complete refund or credit. 


| TITLE PRICE 
I DIAGNOSTIC READING WORKBOOKS 

CO Nip, the Bear—Gr, 
(] Red Deer, the Indian Boy—Gr. 2 3.25 
(] Scottie and His Friends—Gr. 3 . 3.25 


Adventure Trails—Gr. 4 _......... 3.25 
[] Exploring Today—Gr. § ............ 3.25 
() Leoking Ahead—Gr. 6 ............. 3.25 


UNIVERSAL SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 
Universal Reading Workbooks 
[] Readiness [] Grade 3 ...$3.25 each 


Grade | Grade 4 .... 3.25 each 
([] Grade 2. [) Grade 5 .... 3.25 each 
Universal English Workbooks 

Grade [J Grade 5 ...$3.25 each 
() Grade 3 [] Grade 6 3.25 each 
Grade 4 3.25 
Universal Arithmetic Workbooks 

Grade | [J Grade 4 $3.25 each 
Grade 2. [) Grade 5 .... 3.25 each 
[} Grade 3 [] Grade 6 .... 3.25 each 


Universal Phonics Workbooks 


[] Grade | Grade 3B _$3.25 each 
{[] Grade 2A [] Grade 4A .. 3.25 each 
[] Grade 2B [] Grade 48 3.25 each 
[] Grade 3A [] Grade 5 3.25 each 
Universal Workbook in Library Skilis 
( Grades 4-8 (1 book) 
(J Check or money order for $.......... 
enclosed. 


jo Please bill later (minimum charge $5). 


1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


l 

Schoo! 
school Address 

city 
| CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 
Dept. F 
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Pencils-like children- 


and 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development | 


DIXON “GRADE-MATCHED” 
SCHOOL PENCILS 


KINDERGARTEN GRADE | 
Dixon “Beginners’ ” pencil £308 isa 
large diameter (15/32") round pen- 
cil, with extra soft lead of oversized 
diameter (.166"). Its use eliminates 
finger cramping by holding the fin- 
gers and hand in an open-arch po- 
sition. It develops muscular coordi- 
nation by allowing gradual use of 
the larger muscles. 


GRADES | & 2 
Dixon “Manuscript” Pencil #301 has 
a slightly smaller diameter shaft 
(11/32") than the #308, to encour- 
age gradual use of the smaller mus- 
cles of the finger and hand. In turn, 
the lead is softer, blacker and thin- 
ner (.152") than the #308. This off- 
sets the increased written assign- 
ments in these grades by having 
the lead mark with a lighter touch, 


GRADES 2 & 3 
Dixon “Laddie” Pencil 7304 con- 
tinues the muscular development 
started with the #308 and the #301. « 
The shaft is the same diameter as 


DIXON TICONDEROGA 1388 N&2 


MADE IN 
U.S.A. 


Lead fast 


the #301, but the lead (.136") is 
nearer an adult lead diameter. The 
lead is blacker, but somewhat firm- 
er to hold a point longer, in keep- 
ing with more written assignments 
in these grades; this pencil equips 
the hand for the final transition to ' 
an addlt diameter (9/32") pencil. 


For FREE sample kit of grade- 
matched pencils and outline of 
classroom procedure for teaching | 
HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, 

write to: 


Handwriting Research Dept. EDI-9-9 
THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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Seth's Shining Hour 
(Continued from page 67) 


“Seth, do you want to spend your 
life cutting timber like your Uncle 
Eph?” Aunt Ella asked. 

Seth was silent. He hadn’t thought 
of that. It would be nice to have a 
store job, like Abe, he thought. 

Outside the cabin, Lizzie was call- 
ing. He picked up his cap and book, 
and went to join her. He hated to 
admit that even though he didn’t like 
school, he did like the walk with 
Lizzie. 

When they reached the log build- 
ing, they went inside. Lizzie took her 
place on the wooden bench on one 
side of the room, and Seth on the 
other side where the boys sat. He was 
right. He was the biggest boy on his 
bench! 

Someone was standing bent over 
and talking earnestly at the teacher’s 
rough desk. When he straightened up, 
Seth saw that it was Abe Lincoln! 
He's here on business, I guess, Seth 
thought to himself 

Mentor Graham tapped loudly on 
his desk. “Pupils, take your seats,” 
he said. 

Seth watched with awe as Abe 
Lincoln, all six feet of him, crossed 
the room, sat down on the bench with 
the boys, opened his book, and began 
to study. Seth felt very small as he 
looked at this figure sitting near him. 
The man’s legs extended far out into 
the middle of the room, his body 
hunched and uncomfortable on the 
narrow bench. 

Seth smiled at Lizzie, who was sit- 
ting across the room, and thought 
she had a smug look on her face as 
if to say, “Who's too big to go to 
St hool 

Abe Lincoln seemed deep in his 
book, but he must have felt Seth 
watching him, for he glanced up 
from under his shaggy brows, and 
caught Seth’s eye. He grinned a 
broad, homely grin, and then re- 
turned to the printed page 

Seth opened his book, and picked 
up his slate and pencil. He sought 
the pages for something to ¢ opy, then 
carefully printed on the hard surface, 
“Improve each shining hour.” 


Cavity Foiled Again 
(Continued from page 49) 


cavity—It has been a_ pleasure, 
Miss Gum. I hope we can get better 
acquainted 

miss Gum Thank you. It has been 
nice meeting you, Mr. Cav. ( Exits.) 

ACT II 

(Sheriff is at his desk.) 

MISS GUM (enters; speaks excited- 
ly)—Sheriff, sheriff! I have some- 
thing important to tell you. 

sHerife— Please, Miss Gum; calm 
yourself and tell me about it, 

miss Well, there is a stranger 
in town by the name of Mr. Cav. He 
says he drinks all the sweet things he 
likes and doesn’t have any cavities, 
but I’m sure he has false teeth. 

sHerife—Very suspicious. Deputy 
Dentine, come in here. 

DENTINE (enters)—Here I am, sir. 
Hello, Miss Gum. 

miss Dentine. ( Sighs.) 

sHerire-- Miss Gum reports a sus- 
picious-looking stranger in town, I 


want you to watch his every move 
and report to me, 

pentine— Yes, sir. I'll be like his 
own shadow. 

sHerife—Good! Oh, Dentine, by 
the way. You have my permission to 
use your own methods by which to 
get any information, 

DENTINE— Thank you, sir. I’d better 
be on my way. Where is he now? 

miss Gum—He’s at the Soda Bar— 
or was when I left. Oh, Dentine, 
please be careful! I don’t trust that 
Mr. Cav. 

pentine—Miss Gum, don’t worry 
your pretty little head. I'll be careful. 
( Exits.) 

sHerire—I think I'd better keep an 
eye on both of you, just in case, 

miss Gum—Why, Sheriff! I don’t 
know what you mean, (Giggles coy- 
ly.) 

ACT III 


(Cavity is standing by the Soda Bar 
talking to Enamel and Puip.) 

(Dentine enters. He takes a place 
where he won’t be noticed.) 

cavity-Why do most people in 
this town worry so much about their 
teeth? That silly saying about sweets 
being bad for your teeth is foolish. 
Why, I have been drinking and eating 
sweet stuff all along and have perfect 
teeth. 

pu_p— You said it, Mr. Cav. I think 
you are right but then again I’m not 
sure why you are right. 

enamet- Mr. Cav, I agree with 
you, but most people around here are 
against me. 

cavity—Of course, you people 
have never had a person who eats 
and drinks sweets and still has beau- 
tiful teeth to show for it. 

ANNOUNCER-—Cavity smiles and 
shows his beautiful false teeth. 

pucp—I guess he must be right. 

ENAMEL~ Of course he is! 

cavity—Step up and have a nice 
sweet drink. I’m buying anything 
sweet. {To the audience.) Ha! Ha! 
They will soon be in my power. 

roor (enters with Miss Gum) 
Hold on, pals! You know what will 
happen if you overdo the sweets. 

ENAMEL~ Oh, Root, you're just a 
kill-joy. Mr. Cav says that everything 
is all right. 

cavity— Certainly, I know what I 
am talking about. Get rid of him 
easylike. 

(Enamel and Pulp take Root and 
lead him out.) 

root (on way out)—Don’t say I 
didn’t warn you. 

(Dentine goes behind Cavity with- 
out being noticed. Dentine slaps Cavi- 
ty on the back and Cavity loses his 
false teeth. Change puppets.) 

DENTINE—I want a word with you, 
Mr. Cav, if that is your name. 

putp—Look! Look, he hasn’t any 
teeth. 

DENTINE—Just as I thought. He’s 
really Cavity, the villain. 

ENAMEL— The big fraud! Let’s run 
him out of town. 

cavity—There’s no need to run me 
out. I’m leaving. (To audience.) 
Foiled again! (Evits.) 

miss Gum (walks up to Dentine)— 
Oh, Dentine, my hero! 

DENTINE (modestly) —Miss Gum, I 
was just doing my duty. 

(Miss Gum and Dentine put their 
arms around each other.) 

(Cavity turns to the audience and 
says, “Bah, what mush.”) 
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: Pre-printed . 

CARBON 
MASTERS 

[Ri 140 TITLES 


for any 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 


Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired. 


@ Reading Readiness @ Grade 5 

@ Kindergarten @ Grade 6 

@ Grode 1 @ Junior High 

@ Grode 2 @ Special Education 
@ Grade 3 

@ Grode 4 


The CONTINENTAL PRESS. Mc. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE NEWEST KIND OF 
Teacher's Per 
MONEY 
® 

MOLDS 

THEY ARE IDEAL FOR 

YOUR CLASSROOM 

ART-CRAFT PROGRAM 

Casting and painting PIN-MONEY 
Art Plaster figures and plaques is 
net enly educational but the subject 


matter can be tied in with ether 
Classroom or School Activities. 


PIN-MONEY MOLDS are available 
at your Art-Craft Distributor. 


HIGH-FASHION > 
LOW COST 


Fineltla 


GARMENT 
LEATHERS 


Drapes like fabric! Sews smoothly! 
Ideal for glamorous and practical 
hand-bags, hats, belts. Also for suits, 
pants, coats. Beautiful large skins 
for full length coats without piec- 
ing. For your introduction to the 
wonders of washable Finetta gar- 
ment leathers. 

we'tt Tooay 


100 PAGE FREE CATALOG 
TANDY LEATHER CO. 


P. 0. Box 791 -$0 WORTH, TEXAS 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Learn at Home Music is important . . 
to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader’ 
ship and builds group feeling. At home . 
time learn new. improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See how easily you lead them . as 
they enthuse over musical routines. Create new “inter- 
est in the classroom. This is the ONLY Home at 
School with courses leading to the BACHELO OF 
USIC degree. Check course you are interested f and 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obligation. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 520, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, wl. | 


Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) ©) Violin 1 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Guitar 

Ear Training & Sight Sin ring ls Clarinet 
Piano, Teacher's Normal jourse Sax 

Piano, Student's Course 

Hist. & Anal. of Mus Prof Cornet-Tpt i 
Ady. Composition (} Choral Conducting 


Harmony ance Band Arranging —- 
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Material for this monthly feature is 
being prepared in consultation with 

ERIC M. STEEL, Professor of French, State Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y., and 
JENNIE L. ALESS!, Spanish Teacher, Irondequoit High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


For your February French or Spanish experience, try encouraging 
your pupils to use these expressions easily with you and with one 
other. If your French or Spanish is rusty, have your pronunciation 
checked by the nearest language teacher. This is not a course of study. 


FRANCAIS ESPANOL 


Les mois s’appellent janvier, Los meses son enero, febrero, 
février, mars, avril, mai, juin, marzo, abril, mayo, junio, ju- 
juillet, aoat, septembre, octo- lio, agosto, septiembre, octu- 
bre, novembre, décembre. bre, noviembre, diciembre. 

The months are called January, February, etc. 


Nous sommes aujourd’hui !un- Hoy es lunes. 


di. 
Today is Monday. 
Nous étions hier dimanche. Ayer fué domingo. 
Yesterday was Sunday. 
Nous serons demain mardi. Majiana es martes. 


Tomorrow will be Tuesday. 
Nous allons a l’école lundi, Vamos ala escuela lunes, mar- 
mardi, mercredi, jeudi, ven- tes, miércoles, jueves, viernes. 
dredi. 
We go to school on Monday, Tuesday, etc. 
Nous n’allons pas a l’école No vamos a la escuela el sdba- 
samedi (dimanche). do (domingo). 
We don't go to school on Saturday (Sunday). 

Nous jouons; nous nous amu- Jugamos; nos divertimos. 
sons, 

We play: we have a good time. 
Nous aidons nos parents &4 la Ayudamos a nuestros padres 
maison. en casa, 

We help our parents at home. 
Dimanche matin nous allons Domingo por la mafiana va- 
a l’église. mos a la iglesia. 

Sunday morning we go to church. 
Nous n’allons pas & l’école le No vamos a la escuela el 12 
12 (22) février. (22) de febrero. 

We don't go to school on February 12 (22). 
C’est l’anniversaire de Lincoln Es el dia de nacimiento de 
(Washington). Lincoln (Washington). 
It's Lincoln's (Washington's) Birthday. 

C’est un jour ot nous déploy- Ese dia se despliega la ban- 
ons le drapeau. dera. 

It is a day when we fly the flag. 

La drapeau des Etats Unisest La bandera de los Estados 
rouge, blanc, et bleu. Unidos es roja, blanca, y azul. 
The flag of the United States is red, white, and blue. 

Le drapeau de la France est La bandera de Espajia es roja 

bleu, blanc, et rouge. y amarilla. 
The flag of France is blue, white, and red. The flag of Spain is red and yellow. 


Ainsi Font, Font, Font 


Bad Ain = si font, font, font Les pe = ti = tes ma -rion- net -tes, Ain~si font, font, font 


Trois p'etits tours et puis s'en vont. Fai tes, fai-tes la cla = quet-te, Les pe = ti = tes 


mo-tion-net-tes, Met-tez les mains sur les tés, Ma-rionnett's et puls dan ~sez. 


Literally ‘‘ainsi font, font, font'' means “‘thus lor 
so) do, do, do."' Freely translated, the song says: 
This is what the little marionettes do— 
They turn around three times, then off they go! 
Clap! Clap! Marionettes, 
Put your hands on your hips, then dance! 


In this Storehouse of Canadian History, 
A Wealth of Summer Fun! | 


In MAGNIFICENT MANITOBA 
you'll find the only original walled 
fortress still intactin North 
America; you’ll enjoy shopping and 
sightseeing in cosmopolitan Winni- 
peg; you'll spend sun-filled days 
in modern resorts in Manitoba’s 
fabulous Whiteshell, in scenic 
Riding Mountain National Park 
and on the shores of sparkling 


Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
Legislative Building, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 


Mail this coupon fora FREE 
colorful preview of a vacation 
in Manitoba 


Manitoban lakes. For a colorful 
picture tour of Manitoba, in the s+ 
heart of Canada’s vacationland, PA we 
Stick this coupon — 
on any postcard 
STATE. 


or enclose in envelope > * 
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America’s 
Greatest 


Where scenery is beyond words and real 
history is as big as life! Land of Hickok, 


Calamity Jane and Deadwood Dick. This Holid 
year come on up to adventure and excite- ollgay 
ment in this beautiful mountain country. Variety 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA'S WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 


Publicity Director, PIERRE 11 
SOUTH DAKOTA l 


y State 


| 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, {l)ustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I-8 


Exposition Press / 336 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


SACRED MUSIC+PLAYS+HELPERS 
PAGEANTS+CANTATAS+ BOOKS 


Write for Free Copy 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 NINTH ST., WINONA LAKE, IND. 


| 


] AQIS 


Avis 


HEALTH 
ACTION 
SERIES 


all 6 major areas of 
health instruction are stressed 


SAWVaG TV aH 


AH 


4.Personal Hygiene and Health ; 
Habits 


5.Grooming and Appearance 
6.Health Services 


1.Physical Health 
2.Social and Emotional Health 
3.Safety and First Aid 


ALL are contained in proportion to their importance in each of the 
eight carefully graded books. Qualified authorships assure high inter- 
est, easy comprehension, controlled vocabulary and concepts for each 
grade. Outstanding teacher manuals. For Grades 1-8 


send for complete catalog and prices 
PUBLISHING DIVISION OF 


-Benefic Press BECKLEY.CARDY 


1904 no. narragansett ave. * chicago 39, illinois 
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Wiggy's Valentines 
(Continued from page 30) 
And all the verses spoke sweetly of 


love. 

“Dear me,” said the pig in a soft, 
worried voice, 

“These cards are so pretty I can’t 
make a choice!” 

But after a while, with a series of 
sighs, 

He picked out his cards while hiding 
his eyes. 

The valentines purchased had to be 
sent, 

So to the post office Wiggleston went. 

As he made his way to office from 
store, 

He looked at the valentines several 
times more. 

“Oh, gracious!” he grunted. “I really 
must Say 

That these are too pretty to just 
give away! 

Each one is elegant, simply divine! 

I wish I could keep them. I wish 
they were mine!” 

Into the post office sad Wiggy hur- 
ried, 

Feeling unsettled, and terribly wor- 
ried. 

Then all of a sudden, he started to 
chuckle! 

His little round face grew as bright 
as a buckle. 

“I know!” cried Wiggy, prancing 
with glee. 

“Tl 
ole me 

He seated himself at a table, and 
then, 

He reached in his pocket and pulled 
out his pen. 

He addressed every card to: Wiggle- 
ston Payne, 

707 Pumpkin Pie Lane! 

Right after his luncheon of turnips 
and kale, 

He ran to his porch for the after- 
noon mail. 

The first card he opened was signed, 
“Winnie Wren.” 

The next one, he found, was from 
Hepzibah Hen. 

There valentines, 
Annabel Cow, 

Benjamin Bull, and Oliver Owl. 

There also a from 
Gregory Goat, 

And dear Della Duck’s contained a 
kind note. 

Wiggy propped these on his living- 
room shelf. 

Then he opened the ones he had sent 
to himself. 

He looked them all over as fast as 
he could, 

But he didn’t enjoy them, as he’d 
thought that he would. 

“Oh, my,” Wiggy whimpered, hang- 
ing his head, 

“T ought to have sent them to others 
instead. 

I was terribly selfish, and a thought- 
less young piggy, 

To send all these cards to Wiggy 
from Wiggy. 

I love all my friends, but they'll 
never know it, 

Because I’ve done nothing, but noth- 
ing to show it!” 

As Wiggleston sat there, shamefaced 
and blue, 

He suddenly thought of a grand 
thing to do. 

He decided to bake some valentine 
tarts, 


mail out these cards to little 


were too, from 


was nice one 


Filled with red berries, and shaped 
into hearts, 

These goodies he planned (no doubt 
you’ve suspected ) 

To give to the friends he’d so sadly 
neglected. 

He set right to work, and in an hour 
or so, 

The tarts were all baked and ready 
to go. 

Then Wiggleston put on his hat and 
his coat, 

And carried a tart to Gregory Goat. 

He delivered the others to Hepzibah 
Hen, 

Dear Della Duck, 
Wren, 

Benjamin Bull, and Annabel Cow, 

And last, but not least, to Oliver 
Owl. 

Each of his friends said, “Thank 
you, dear chum. 

What beautiful tarts! Yummy-yum- 
yum!” 

As Wiggleston Payne trotted gaily 
away, 

He thought, “What a wonderful Val- 
entine Day! 

And I learned a good lesson, when 
all’s said and done. 

It was giving to others that made it 
such fun!” 


and Winifred 


Toothbrush through the Ages 
(Continued from page 49) 


JOHN—That’s something like our 
toothbrush, but not quite. And he 
said he used honey for his teeth. How 
strange! 

DAME HistorY—People have always 
wanted something nice-tasting when 
they brushed their teeth. Honey is 
sweet, and furthermore, it seems to 
have some cleansing properties. Some 
of our modern toothpastes have hon- 
ey in them. But it’s time to show you 
the modern toothbrush. Watch this, 
John. 

(Enter Chinese Girl carrying a 
modern toothbrush, one with a black 
handle, if possible, since it should 
look like bone or wood.) 

CHINESE GIRL— 

In fourteen hundred ninety-two, 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue. 

In fourteen hundred ninety-eight, 
The toothbrush came right up-to- 


date. 

The Chinese made it, and aren’t you 
glad? 

It’s the best invention we’ve ever 
had. 


I give you now (presents to John, 

the toothbrush) this gift from the 
past. 

Use it each day and your teeth will 
last. 

(Exits making a graceful bow.) 

DAME History—Well, John. Do you 
still hate brushing your teeth? 

JOHN—No, Dame History, thanks 
to you and your friends. Now every 
time I brush my teeth, I'll think of 
all those people who lived long ago, 
who didn’t have as easy a time as I 
do getting clean teeth. 

DAME HisToRY (Starting off stage) - 
Then you’ve changed your mind 
about wanting to be a cave boy? 

JOHN—What? Oh! Yes, I guess I 
have. (Sits.) I wouldn’t want to use 
a homemade toothpick like this. 

DAME HISTORY (smiling as she ex- 
its)—No, I’m sure you wouldn’t. 

(The curtain closes, leaving John 
seated, holding the toothbrush.) 
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The Runaways 
(Continued from page 31) 


Toward evening they came to an- 
other town. They saw a great many 
people going through a huge gate. 
And at the gate stood a giant snow- 
man! 

“Hello!” said the runaway 
man. “What are you doing here?” 

“Hello, yourself,” said the giant 
snowman, looking down from 
lofty height. “Why, I’m only here to 
let the people know that the ice 
follies are being held tonight inside 
this gate!” 

“Ice follies!” said the pretty snow- 
lady. “What are they?” and she 
smiled her sweetest smile. 

“What are they?” echoed the giant 
snowman. “Everyone knows what ice 
follies are! But if you know so little, 
go take a look for yourself.” 

The man who was standing just in- 
side the gate only stared and rubbed 
his eyes when the odd pair entered. 
When they walked among the crowd, 
the people just stepped back, watch- 
ing them. They followed the lights 


snow- 


and music, walking up as close as 
they could, and stood staring. 

When the snowlady saw the grace- 
ful skaters, she 
that she danced right out on the ice! 


became so excited 

“Wait for me!” cried the snowman, 
and out on the ice he went, trying to 
catch the snowlady who twisted and 
turned and 
while everyone clapped and clapped. 
yelled, “Put skates on 
them!” and the next thing they knew, 
they were skating hand in hand, glid- 


glided to the music, 


Some me 


ing over the ice to the most beautiful 
they had heard. The 
snowman took a few tumbles, and 
the crowd roared, but he found it 
much easier to keep up with the 
snowlady on They had a 
glorious time, and skated in and out 
among the dancing skaters until the 
show was over. 

All night they kept the snowman at 
the gate and talked with him until 
dawn. 

But the next day the snowlady said, 


music ever 


skates. 


“Let’s move on and see some more of 
the world.” And off she 
with the snowman following. 
“Why aren’t you ever satisfied?” 
he asked as he caught up to her. “We 
should have stayed. That was glorious 


danced— 


fun!” 
But the snowlady just laughed, as 
she danced beside him. 
They 
through 


traveled 
town 


day after day, 
after town, but no 
place they went pleased the snowlady. 


oP 

AIR MAIL 


“No sign of a plane all I can see 
” 
are a lot of funny-looking legs. 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


Then one day as they were walk- 
ing along they noticed there was very 
little snow. 

The snowman said, “How can you 
still dance and run? I don’t feel just 
right. Something is wrong.” And he 
took off his hat and and 
threw them away. But when the sun 
went down he felt a little better. 

The next day they started on. “Oh, 
look!” said the snowlady. 


mufHer, 


The snowman looked up at a huge 
sign. There were beautiful trees with 
branches waving in the sun; there 
were sailboats on the sparkling water. 

“That's where I'd like to be!” ex- 
claimed the snowlady. “Perhaps we 
are going in the right direction.” 

But that day the snowlady was the 
first to complain. “I don’t— I don't 
—feel just right, either. Oh! Oh! 
Look at me! I’m getting thin!” 


“So am I!” cried the snowman in 
alarm. 

They didn’t know they had traveled 
too far south for snow people. They 
stood still and looked at each other. 
They put their arms around each 
other, and stood there. 

“But it was a great adventure,” 
he said weakly. And they 
and and smaller. 
Until they just weren't there at all! 


became 


smaller smaller 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 


Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to produce 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
eee an even higher percentage in 
uture years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal asa source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 

coupon below. 


Educational Section, N 1 Coal A 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(1 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


(0 Please send me information on careers in the coal 


industry for my students. 
Name 


g 


00202 


School 


Street 


Zone State. 


City. 


Position or grade 
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All three and more! On your KLM ticket to 
Paris you can stop over at Amsterdam, London, 
and many other European “must” cities — all at 
no extra fare! Non-stop DC-7C across the 
ah Atlantic twice daily. Tax-free shopping in 
4 Amsterdam. Guided tours available. Fly KLM 
to Europe . . . and beyond! Also—ask about 
KLM island-hopping tours to the Caribbean. 
eh KLM offers direct service from New York and 
Miami to Curacao, Aruba, and many other 
i colorful Caribbean isles. See your travel agent 
é or call KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 609 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., PLaza 9-2400. 
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THE WORLD Over 


KLM 


@Oval OUICH 
AIRLINES 


THE WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 


Florence Nightingale 


(Continued from page 51) 


ACT II, Scene i 


ANNOUNCER (in front of curtain) — 
It is December 1845. Florence is 
waiting to see her mother and father. 

(As curtains open, Florence is seat- 
ed. Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale enter.) 

moTHER—Florence, dear, what do 
you want to talk over with us? Have 
you decided at last to marry Henry? 
Or will it be Richard? 

(walking about nervously, 
hands behind back\—Yes, Flo, we do 
hope you have made up your mind. 

FLORENCE—Qh! I'm not thinking of 
getting married. I want to study. I 
want to go to Salisbury Hospital to 
learn nursing. 

moTHER (screams)—Florence, you 
can’t really mean that. (Sits and 
holds hands to head.) 

FaTHeR- Have you lost your mind? 
Well-to-do girls like you never be- 
come nurses. 

FLORENCE (rises )—Our good friend, 
Dr. Fowler, is head doctor at Salis- 
bury Hospital. 

morTHer (tearfully)—But it’s a hos- 
pital. There’s nothing worse. (Sobs.) 

FATHER— What has been the use of 
all your study of Latin and Greek if 
you want to be nothing better than a 
nurse? Only stupid women go into 
hospitals. 

FLORENCE—That’s why so many 
people die. That’s the very reason in- 
telligent women should go into nurs- 
ing. 

(Mother wails.) 

PARTHE (coming in)—Oh, Mother! 
Flo! What's happened? 

motHer (sobs)—Your sister wants 
to be a nurse in a hospital! 

paRTHE Oh! no, Flo, not a dirty, 
terrible place like that! The disgrace 
of it! My own sister. I could never 
hold up my head again. (Throws 
herself on sofa or bench, screams, 
beats sofa with hands. ) 

FATHER (ceases pacing)—Stop it, 
Parthe. You know I will never per- 
mit Flo to go into a hospital. (Takes 

Mother’s arm.) Come on, Mother, 
Parthe. We'll leave Flo here alone 
to do some thinking—to consider her 
family a little. 

(They exit.) 

FLORENCE What shall I do? (After 
a silence, sighs.) Well, I can still 
visit hospitals when we are in Lon- 
don. I can visit hospitals in Paris and 
Rome. I can be learning something. 


INTERLUDE 


ANNOUNCER—Florence did begin to 
study public health reports from 
Paris, Berlin, and other large cities. 
One day she received a hospital re- 
port from Kaiserswerth, Germany. 
This hospital was in charge of re- 
ligious people with fine women as 
nurses. Florence decided that here at 
last was a hospita! where she could 
take training. Afterward, with the 
help of friends, Miss Nightingale took 
charge of a small hospital for sick 
teachers in London. Then in 1854 
came the Crimean War. England, 
France, and Turkey fought against 
Russia. Battles were near Constanti- 
nople, now called Istanbul. 


ACT II, Scene 2 


ANNOUNCER (in front of curtain)— 
The next scene is in the office of 
Sidney Herbert, England’s Secretary 


for War. The Duke of Newcastle en- 
ters. 

(Curtains open.) 

mR. HERBERT (seated at small ta- 
ble )—Good morning, Newcastle. How 
glad I am to see you! 

newcastie—And I to see you. Of 
course you've read the Times. (Holds 
up newspaper.) 

mr. HeRserT—Yes. All London is 
talking about Russell’s report on the 
army hospitals. Hardly any doctors, 
he says, no nurses, no bandages, not 
even old rags to tie up the soldiers’ 
wounds. 

NEWCASTLE (Sits opposite Herbert) — 
It’s horrible to think of our men dy- 
ing just because they don’t get the 
right care in hospitals. 

MR. HERBERT—And yet the army and 
medical officers have told me over 
and over again that they have enough 
of everything, supplies and nurses. 

NewcastLe—Why don’t we send 
women nurses as the French are do- 
ing? ( Rises.) 

MR. HERBERT—We've got to send 
women nurses. And in all England 


Do You Know 
the Rivers? 


Everyone should know about the 

most important rivers in the world! 

Write after each statement the 

name of the correct river. 

1. Name the longest river in North 
America, 

2. Name the longest river in South 
America. 

3. What is the longest river in Af- 
rica? 

4. What is Europe’s longest river 
called? 

5. What is the widest river in the 
whole world? Louise Price Bell 
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there is only one person who can take 
charge of this—Florence Nightingale. 
Of course we'll have to get the Cabi- 
net’s approval. 

NewcastLe— That should be easy. 
I'll do all I can to help. Let me know 
what you hear. ( Exits.) 

(As Mr. Herbert writes at his desk, 
there comes a knock at door left.) 

mR. HERBERT (calling)—Come in. 
(Miss Nightingale enters. Herbert 
gets up joyously.) Miss Nightingale, 
you’ve read the report in the paper? 
(Holds chair for her.) 

MISS NIGHTINGALE—Yes. And I’ve 
come to offer my services. 

MR. HERBERT—That’s just what I 
want. How soon can you be ready? 

MISS NIGHTINGALE We should be 
ready within a week. 

MR. HERBERT—Fine. You may call 
on the government for supplies. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE— T hank you. The 
Times is already collecting funds. 

mR. HeERBERT—I'll see you soon 
about final arrangements. 

(Both rise and exit.) 


ACT II, Scene 3 


ANNOUNCER (in front of curtain)— 
The next scene is in the office of 
Major Sillery, Military Commandant 
in Scutari near Constantinople. Dr. 


Hall, Chief of the Medical staff, and 
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Dr. Menzies are with the Major. 
News of Miss Nightingale’s coming 
has just been received. 

(As curtains open, Major Sillery 
sits at his desk. Dr. Menzies is at left, 
one foot on the seat of a chair, chin 
in hand.) 

pr. HALL (letter in hand)—So— 
along with all our other troubles we 
are to have women as nurses. And in 
charge of them a society girl, Miss 
Florence Nightingale. (Walks about 
in agitation.) 

MAJOR SiLLERY—What are we going 
to do with them? 

DR. MENZIES—Ha! The rats will take 
care of that. One look around here 
and the dear ladies will be ready to 
take the next ship home. 

(All laugh.) 

MAJOR SILLERY—But we will have to 
receive them. 

pr. HALL (referring to letter) —And 
this Nightingale—this bird—is bring- 
ing some forty others with her. Where 
shall we put them? 

DR. MENZIES—The only space we 
have is in those damp, dirty rooms 
three of our doctors moved out of. 

MAJOR SILLERY—Can we crowd forty 
people in there? 

DR. HALL (angrily)—We wili. We 
didn’t ask them to come. They'll take 
what they get or get out. 


ACT III, Scene 1 


ANNOUNCER (in front of curtain)— 
A hospital ward in Scutari near Con- 
stantinople. 

(Curtains open, showing six pa- 
tients on benches with army blankets 
pulled over their legs. One is on floor 
with head on boots at front of stage 
between two benches. Patients wear 
torn, dirty, solid-color shirts daubed 
with red and brown food coloring. 
Faces are daubed with red and brown 
food coloring. One or two patients 
wear no shirts.) 

(Miss Nightingale enters from left; 
walks about shaking her head.) 

ORDERLY (coming from right)—You 
must be the new lady nurse. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE— Yes, I am. Why 
haven’t these men been cleaned up? 
orperty— There’s been no time. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE—Soap and water 
are what they need most. 

orperty—We have no soap and 
there’s very little water. 

PATIENT (moaning)—I’m glad you 
have come, ma’am. We need you. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE—Yes, you do. 
This place is filthy. What a scrubbing 
this place needs! 

orperty—We have no scrub brush- 
es, ma’am. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE (Stopping by pa- 
tient )—Let’s have a shirt for this poor 
fellow. 

orDERLY—Sorry, ma’am, no shirts. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE We'd better get 
some clothes washed. 

SECOND PATIENT (/auchs ruejully)— 
Without soap! 

MISS NIGHTINGALE (sos beside pa- 
tient with head on boots)—And I sup- 
pose there are no pillows and no 
sheets. What's this? (Picks up large 
bone.) 

THIRD PATIENT— That was my dinner. 

(Two rubber rats, pulled by chil- 
dren at back of benches, come from 
side of stage, stop for a moment.) 

ORDERLY ( Pointing )--Watch out for 
the rats, ma’am. 

(Miss Nightingale watches the rats, 
pulled by invisible nylon fishing line, 
disappear behind benches.) 


orperty—It’s no place for a lady, 
ma’am. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE~ It’s no place for 
any human being. What work there 
is to do here! (Evits.) 

ACT III, Scene 2 

ANNOUNCER—A few weeks later a 

visitor could scarcely recognize this 
as the same hospital ward. 

(All lights are off as curtains open.) 


FIRST PATIENT (/ooking off stage) — 
Here comes our gwvod friend, the 
Lady with the Lamp. 

SECOND PATIENT—I'very man who 
comes in here is better for having 
known her. 

FIRST PATIENT—Wherever you go— 
en the battlefield and in the hospitals 
—you hear about what Florence 
Nightingale is doing. She has fixed 
up decent kitchens for cooking and a 


real laundry, as well as making us 
comfortable. 

SECOND PATIENT—Everyone says she 
is the only one who can get things 
done. Even the doctors are admitting 
now what a help she is. 

FIRST PATIENT— The best part of all 
is—she makes us common soldiers feel 
like human beings. 

SECOND paTientT—Sh! Here she is. 

(Continued on page 74) 


Everybody wins (especially you!) 


| When you lead your classroom “‘safari’’ to 


better breakfast habits, you'll find that trouble- 


mail the coupon today. 


some, alligator dispositions disappear! Your 
happier, ‘‘breakfasted’’ students will make the 
most of your teaching right up to lunch time. 

Remember the Wild Bill Hickok and Early 
Bird Games? It’s estimated that they helped 
over 8 million students to proper breakfast 
habits and better classroom behavior. 

We hope this new Safari Game will be even 
more fun for your students—and rewarding 
for you. Put it on your schedule now—and 
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FROM 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services, 
Depr. INS 260, Battie Creek, Michigan 
Please send me the new Safari Breakfast Game. 


Send everything —full-color wall poster, individ- 
ual score cards, badges, awards—all free. 


KELLOGG’S 


There are pupils in my class. 
9 Nome___ __ Grade 
School 
School Address 
City Zone____ State 
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seen them all... 


CAPE CORALIS MY CHOICE!” 


says) BILL STERN, Dean of American spertscasters 
“IT'S FLORIDA'S WATERFRONT WONDERLAND!” 


“It's truly a Waterfront Wonderland, with everything 
you look to Florida for—and then some! It’s the 
community of tomorrow—ready TODAY—rich in 
Nature's generous gifts, made even more wonderful 
by inspired planning and lavish improvements. 
Story-book location — ideal climate — High, dry 
fertile land — Fuli-scale construction program — 
A social life you'll love — all adding up to Water- 
front Living at its best.’’ 


7 CONNIE MACK, Jr. says 


“THE PERFECT HOME. 
THE PERFECT HOMESITE... 
THE PERFECT COMMUNITY!” 


“You've never seen a parade of homes like Cape 
Coral’s! Designed to take advantage of Florida's 
delightful year-round climate they invite the out- 
doors in, and give bright new golden meaning to 
every moment of your life. All sizes, too—from 
2 Bedroom, 1 Bath to 4 Bedroom, 3 Bath with 
swimming pool. Why not select your homesite in 
Cape Coral now — TODAY — and plan for a 
better tomorrow!” 


STOP WISHING.. START FISHING! 


Vg acre Homesites for as little as 


$20 


Send Jor the most exciting book 
‘OF ite kind ever written! — 
THE CAPE CORAL STORY 


it's yours for the asking 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Send no money, please 


a CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 

Lee County end ft Myers + Dede County Moride Wete | 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 

. Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. G4 § 

1771 WN. Temiemi Troll, Fort Myers, Florida 

Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cope Coral | 

3, Story”’ in tell color. 4 
Nome... 

Address ; 

— 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


| Be among a select Jew to take 
EN this 17 day, history-making trip. 
t dig Travel through the countryside 
= and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 

; motorcoach, Only $495, all 


jae inclusive from Helsinki or 
at Warsaw, Weekly, May 
~ through October, 1960. 
_ 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
Me ylans from 29 days to 72 days through 
sted and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps 
Each tour conducted, Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth | 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C | 


Florence Nightingale 
(Continued from page 73) 


(Miss Nightingale enters with elec- 
tric candle or lantern. Stage lights 
go on. All men in ward turn to look 
as she walks from cot to cot.) 

MISS NIGHTINGALE | Pauses by cot) - 
Are you feeling better? ( At next cot.) 
I'll write that letter to ‘your mother 
At another cot.) Let me 
Looks about room 


tomorrow 
fix your pillow 
quickly.) ‘Time for sleep, everyone. 
Goes off right, all eyes following 
her 

First PATIENT She has made this 
place a kind of heaven for the sick 
and wounded 


ACT III, Scene 3 


ANNOUNCER (in front of curtain)— 
The oftice of the Commander in 
Chief, Sir William Codrington. 

As curtains William 
sits at right. Miss Nightingale comes 
in from left 

SIR WILLIAM 
Nightingale 
How much we 
And the war is almost over. You'll 


open, Sir 


Please sit down, Miss 
Holds chair for he r.) 


all appreciate you! 


be going home soon. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE—Yes, when all 
my patients are weil enough to leave. 

SiR WILLIAM Queen Victoria wants 
to see you. London is planning a 
mighty welcome for you. All England 
wants to celebrate your homecoming. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE—Oh! I'd rather 
I'm so tired and 
there's so much to do. 

sin wittiam~I've heard about the 
hospital fund collected in 
your honor. Now you can train nurses 


go home quietly 


they've 


as they should be trained. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE— Yes. And much 
more work needs to be done to im- 
prove the health of British soldiers. 

sin wittiam~ | wish you the great- 
est success in whatever you do. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE-I thank you. 
Now I should get started on my in- 
spection tour of the hospitals here. 

They both rise.) 

sin wittiam~ Before you go IT must 
tell you this. The war, the battles, 
the officers—all will be forgotten. But 
the world will always remember you, 
Florence Nightingale, and what you 
have done. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE—Oh! I’ve done 
very little. So much more needs to 
be done 

He parts curtains. They exit.) 

COSTUMES 

As little girls, Florence and Parthe 
wear dresses with full skirts and 
pantalets (made from pajama legs 


trimmed with lace). In Act I, Scene 
2, Florence wears a bonnet and cape. 


Minister wears dark trousers, tail 
coat, and top hat. Roger wears blue 
jeans and a shepherd's smock. (We 
used an old choir robe.) Sheep cos- 
tumes: newspaper opened wide, fold- 
ed down one side and cut in 1” strips 
to the fold. Severai thicknesses of 
these pinned to the middle of a bath 
towel and hanging down both sides, 
other strips of newspaper pinned to 
top and bottom of towel, and the 
towel pinned around the neck of the 
“sheep.” Dog costume: brown wrap- 
ping paper cut same as newspapers 
and pinned to burlap sack, paper bag 
twisted at one end and cut in strips 
at other end for tail, mop for a head. 

Mother and girls (grown up) wear 
long dresses with full skirts. Florence 
wears a black dress with a lace collar 
in Act II, Scene 1, and the same 
dress, minus collar but with white 
scarf, white apron, and lace cap, as a 
nurse. She wears a cape in scene with 
Sidney Herbert and in scene with 
Sir William. Officers and doctors 
wear white shirts, narrow black ties, 
dark coats with brass buttons, dark 
trousers, and army caps. The Duke 
of Newcastle wears the coat and top 
hat used by Minister. Father wears a 
tail coat, dark trousers, white shirt. 
Mr. Herbert wears a dark suit, white 
shirt, and black tie. Orderly is dressed 
in a dark-colored shirt and trousers. 
Soldiers in first hospital scene wear 
torn, dirty-looking, solid-color shirts 
or no shirts. Soldiers in clean hospital 
scene wear white shirts. Blankets or 
sheets cover their slacks. 


"Who Are You?" 
(Continued from page 30) 


He shook his head fiercely. What if 
he should come to the house to stay! 
What if he'd sleep on fis cushion 
and eat from his dish! Or chew on 
his rubber ball! 

His rubber ball! 
“Bow wow! He'll never chew on my 
rubber ball. I'll hide it.” 

The rubber ball was under a chair 
in the living room. Sylvester dashed 
From the 


Sylvester said, 


across the hall to get it. 
corner of his eye, he saw the other 
dog make @ dash for some place. 

Sylvester said, “Bow wow! You'll 
never find it!” 

But he did! 

When Sylvester came dashing back 
with the ball in his mouth, the other 
dog was dashing through the far end 
of the hall with a ball in Ais mouth. 
It was Sylvester's ball, all right. He’d 
know it any place. 

Sylvester said, “Bow wow! Drop 
that ball. It’s mine!” 

The other dog opened his mouth, 
and the ball dropped from it. 

Sylvester felt ashamed. After all, 
this strange dog hadn't said a cross 


That Autoharp 
A NUMBER of teachers have 


been puzzled by the autoharp ac- 
companiment to the song, “Safety 
First,” on page 76 of our Septem- 
ber 1959 issue, and small wonder, 
for no autoharp could play it! 
What happened was this: Our 
music editor originally wrote the 
song in the key of C. Then, to 
eliminate a high E in the melody, 
she decided to use the key of B 


Accompaniment 


flat. She meant to leave the auto- 
harp part in the key of C, with 
a note that either the piano or the 
autoharp could accompany the 
song, but that they could not be 
used together. But when she 
wrote out the autoharp part, she 
completely forgot about this, and 
transposed the chords to match 
the piano part. The correct auto- 
harp accompaniment appears here. 
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STEEL 
GEARS 


quality 


MEDIUM 


BLUNT FINE 


RANGER 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


FOR ECONOMY 


KS 


EFFiciency — 25 % more cutting edges 
for faster cleaner points. 


purasiity—Hardened steel gears 
for longer service life. 


sTrenGTH — Rugged heavy-duty 
frame. 


cieanness—No fall-out . . . Nickel 
plated receptacle locks shut. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1,N. J, 


One of America's most widely used handwrit- 
ing systems. Teaches your pupils not only 
how to write but how to use handwriting. 


YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING ° 


NOBLE'S 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


Book 1—Workbook Double Size $.53 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size .53 
HANDWRITING for 
EVERYDAY USE 


Book 3. ..........38 | Book 6 — 
-28 | Book 7 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble's HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY... $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency in handwriting to 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 


HANDWRITING DEMONS 15¢ 
by Prof. T. Ernest Newland 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 Set 


The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 


Write for free Descriptive Catalog IN. 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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word. Maybe he wasn’t so bad. May- 
be he just wanted to play. 

Sylvester said, “Bow wow! I’m sor- 
ry I’ve been so hateful and selfish. 
Let’s make up and be friends.” 

As he started down the hall, the 
other dog seemed to start toward him. 
But when they met, Sylvester's nose 
ran into something hard and smooth 
and cold. 

Sylvester said, “Bow wow! You 
didn’t need to bump into me!” Then 
he sat down and looked at the dog 
closely. That fellow seemed strangely 
familar. He moved closer and sniffed. 
He wiggled an ear. The other dog 
wiggled his ear. He wagged his tail 
and the other dog wagged his tail. 
Sylvester said, Now I 
know! All this time I’ve been look- 
ing at myself in a mirror! There 
hasn’t been another dog at all.” 
Sylvester grinned foolishly. He tip- 
toed down the hall. He hoped Uncle 
Easy and Aunt Thursday hadn’t been 
watching. 

Right now there was only one thing 
he wanted to do. He wanted to settle 
down on his cushion, and think the 
whole thing over. Mirrors were amaz- 
ing things, and he was still somewhat 
confused. 

By and by Sylvester said, “Bow 
wow. That was a funny joke on me.” 
Then he stretched himself, turned 
over, and went to sleep. 


“Bow wow! 


At the Foot of the Rainbow 
(Continued from page 53) 


“Do you know something else?” a 
man standing beside the tinker asked. 
“Morocco can climb all the steps of 
St. Paul’s. "Way to the spire!” 
“Remarkable!” answered the tinker. 
Then the big moment arrived. 
Morocco was now ready to give ad- 
vice and answer questions. Every- 
body crowded forward. The tinker 
watched closely. Each time someone 
asked a question, the horse seemed to 
understand what was said. Then he 
would lean over and whisper into his 
master’s ear. 
Now the tinker became really ex- 
cited. He jumped up so fast from 
where he had been sitting—between 
the outspread legs of a very fat man 
that the poor fellow somersaulted 
onte the street. With the speed of a 
jack rabbit, the tinker took the fat 
man’s place. 
“T must ask Morocco about my fa- 
ther’s money box,” he shouted to the 
people around him. But each time 
the tinker asked his question, some- 
body with a louder voice was heard. 
Then, after what seemed hours of 
waiting, the horse’s master noticed 
him. With all his strength, the tinker 
shouted, “Wonderful horse, tell me, 
where did my father hide the gold?” 
The horse looked straight at the 
tinker. He seemed to be deep in 
thought. Suddenly, he tossed his 
great head as though to say, “I know!” 
Then he whispered to his master. 
The master told the tinker, “You 
will find your pot of gold at the foot 
of the rainbow in your own yard.” 
The crowd roared with laughter. 
But to the tinker this was no joke. 
The foot of the rainbow in his own 
back yard! That must mean either 
the apple tree or the old oak. He 
hustled away from the crowd, and 
started at once toward home. 


Three days later the tinker and 
his wife counted the gold pieces. 
“The wonderful horse gave me the 
right answer. Why didn’t we think 
of the apple tree? Father planted 
it the year before he died. He prob- 
ably put it there to protect the box 
of money.” 

The tinker kept on mending pots 
and pans. He liked his work. But he 


never again had to worry about 


money to pay the butcher, the baker, 
and the shoemaker, 
long happy life. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


An Interview 
Pretend you are the tinker. Be 

ready to answer these questions. 
1. Why did you go to London? 
2. Tell us about London Bridge. 
3. What was it like on the Thames? 


for the rest of his 


4. What did the boatmen cry out? 

5. Why did so many people go to 
see Bankes’s horse? 

6. How did the horse answer your 
question? 

7. Where did the horse do tricks? 

8. Why didn’t you stop working 
when you found the box of gold? 
Looking jor Humor 

Did any parts of the story make 
you laugh or smile? Which parts? 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested ‘Cleanliness Game’ has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 
surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 
improve, and parents cooperate by helping 
their children win higher scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate ‘“‘Caution”’ 
red stickers to indicate ‘‘Stop!”; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Patrol material for 


TEACHER'S NAME 


Pp. ©. BOX 599 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection 
students. 


when you teach it with the 
Ivory Inspection 
Patrol 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


TATE 
City OR TOWN 


This offer good only in United State 


s and its possessions. 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
printed on both sides, for recording each 
child’s score. These sheets link good 
grooming with school and home. Most 
parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
they are kept informed of the child’s 
progress in cleanliness habits. 
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Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play’ 
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SEND FOR 

= FREE TEACHING AIDS! 
Ls S Also Plan A Trip To A Wonder Bread Bakery! 

3 I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


a Loaf of Pictures that may be colored « Desk Workin 
4 Bread Reading and Arithmetic « Weekly Chart for 
checking breakfasts. 


ATrip Study Unit on Cup Cakes Includes: 
with Teacher's Outline 
Baker Bill Illustrated Children’s Reader 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


“All About Growth— Plants, Animals, People” — 
a Science Notebook about the means of growth, 
including numerous experiments for teachers and pupils 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
P. O. Box 731, Halstead Avenue, Rye, New York 


Please send me your free teaching aids for: 
(CHECK ONE) 


PRIMARY GRADES > 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD a 2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BILL [ oo 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES > ALL ABOUT GROWTH — PLANTS, ANIMALS, PEOPLE [ | 
Name (Please Print) 


City 


50999 


by train! ouicker and more 
Ay TTISH 
comfortable, too. And a full-course = 


UNIT 


| 
| 
y 


meal costs only $1.50. Buy Thrift Cou- 99°) 550999 


ILWAYS | RAILWAYS 


pons before leaving U. S. (not sold 
overseas). Give you up to 1000 miles 
i . » » good also on Irish cross-channel, Or buy 

€ MacBrayne’s and Clyde steamers. a Pass! 


A British Railways 


“Guest Ticket” is good 


From your 
Travel Agent 


on any trainin England, 


Scotland, Wales (except 


: tet CLASS @nd CLASS a few Continental boat 
teat 5 50 $ trains) for 9 consecu- 
* tive days. Just show 
your “Guest Ticket” 

Wish “planning” lite rature? and go anywhere in 


Britain. First Class $39, 
Second Class $26. 


Write British Railways, De pt. I, O-2, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Rates vary in Canada. 
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Try Puppetry 
(Continued from page 29) 


eyeglasses. Raffia, excelsior, and crepe 
paper are also useful. 

The costumes I cut out, using a 
simple pattern. This year, I sim- 
ulated wings instead of arms on our 
hen and chicks. These were an im- 
provement. Some children are able 
to baste and it provides another les- 
son. I take the basted costumes home 
and stitch them, press them, and 
stitch around the necklines with 
elastic thread. 

There does not seem to be any suc- 
cessful alternative except to sew the 
costumes to the puppets’ necks. This 
year I called on two other mothers 
to help me sew them on. Just a few 
stitches secure them all around, and 
it doesn't take much time. 

During all this time, we were prac- 
ticing our songs. So the only things 
we lacked at this point were the 
scenery and props. One year we used 
the cafeteria tables, painting scenery 
on a large sheet of corrugated card- 
board and taping it in front of the 
tables. The height of the tables 
makes it extremely uncomfortable for 
the children to crouch and at the 
same time hold puppets high enough 
to be seen. This year the custodian 
cut a sheet of plywood so that it 
measured 8’ x 4’ (about the average 
height of the children) and added 
side braces and a 12” top for stage 
props. We tacked two sheets of 36”- 
wide wrapping paper across the front 
and began discussing scenery. 

Ordinarily the background concept 
is advanced for kindergarten but 
some of my children (we paint near- 
ly every day from the second day of 
school) had already discovered it. 
We had done a number of murals 
and found that it is hard to fill in 
background after the figures are 
done, so just from a practical point 
of view, we discussed what we wanted 
for our flat background colors. Since 
we found that the sky would be 
above the puppets, we kept to ground 
areas and planned the path from the 
farm to the mill including the hill 
our song said the little red hen went 
over. We had a pen for the chicks 
(sponge painting to get the gravelly 
effect 

We needed animals, trees, and 
flowers to paste on. The children 
made whatever they wanted to first 
with crayon and then we decided in 
a forum which ones we would use. 
We used something by everyone but 
some were more adept at trees, for 
instance, than animals. Each then 
painted his contribution in tempera, 
cut it out, and we pasted it on the 
background. More research was re- 
quired here (stories, pictures, realia). 
When the scenery was finished, it 
was charming, quite colorful, and 


From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


best of all the trees were all different. 
(Not one lollipop tree! ) 

We needed a mill and a barn, 
which involved box sculpture and 
painting with tempera. Last year we 
made roofs and added them to our 
buildings with masking tape. This 
year we had house units from Com- 
munity Playthings and those roofs 
fitted perfectly on the cardboard- 
carton barn and mill. With blocks 
and a wheel we made the mill wheel 
and “stone” wall. 

We made wheelbarrows out of red 
construction paper, pipe cleaners, and 
button molds. Yellow pipe-cleaner 
“wheat” grew in clay ground. The 
bundle of wheat was yellow pipe 
cleaners held together with a rubber 
band. I sewed a red scrap of cloth 
and stuffed it for the red bag of 
wheat flour. We made a loaf of 
bread out of moist clay and painted 
it, and in the same way we made 
slices of bread. Trees were bits of 
painted sponge glued to branches 
fixed in clay. 

About this time we scheduled our 
show and made invitations using 
sandwich-bag puppets. A face was 
crayoned on the top half (literally 
the bottom of the bag). It was stuffed 
with half a sheet of white tissue pa- 
per and a pipe cleaner wrapped 
around the middle to designate the 
neckline and serve as arms. On the 
skirt we stapled dittoed invitations 
and, in a group, set out to distribute 
them around the building. Then each 
child made another to take home. 

This year I arranged by letter to 
have my morning group sing for the 
afternoon show. 

Practicing involved manipulation 
of the puppets—keeping them high 
enough, volunteering to do announc- 
ing (one child for each song), not 
talking backstage, coming out to take 
a bow after each number, returning 
backstage to deposit the puppet and 
go to own seat. All this worked out 
gradually very well and we decided 
to add the French song about 
marionettes, “Ainsi Font,” to the pro- 
gram as well as arranging “Rig-a- 
Jig-Jig” to open and close the thirty- 
minute show. 

We had programs dittoed, listing 
the entire cast including announcers, 
The last week we had one rehearsal 
a day in the auditorium, and “Who 
are you?” “I’m Chick number two” 
got to be standard conversation. 

The show was, as usual, a smash- 
ing success and was foilowed by an 
epidemic of puppetry and enthusias- 
tic letter writing between grades. 

Best of all is the effect it has had 
on the children themselves. Surely 
nothing can equal puppetry as a 
cohesive force and as a personality 
adjuster. The shy children emerged 
and the hyperactive children became 
responsible and more subdued. Im- 
provements in oral expression. cre- 
ative expression, and even attendance 
have been marked. We never spent 
more than forty-five minutes a day 
on the whole project. Yet during 
those accumulated periods we gave 
attention to every area of our curric- 
ulum. 

EpiTortaL Note: The French folk 
song “Ainsi Font” appears on page 69 
of this issue. Community Playthings is 
located at Rifton, New York, 
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"The Spirit of '60" 
(Continued from page 32) 
had happened, for no one had seen 


him since ten o'clock that morning. 
Mr. White called the patrol leaders 
to him and they went over a map of 
the park. “We have less than one 
hour before nightfall, and more than 
twenty miles to cover,” he said. Bob 


* 


halt and one of the jeeps delivered 
some sandwiches and apples 

At ten o'clock, the scouts were still 
walking. They were cold and wet 
from the night dew. Two of the 
soldiers ran by. “Where do those guys 
get their energy?” complained Paul 
through chattering teeth, but nobody 
bothered to answer him. 

It was twenty minutes of twelve 


walkie-talkie. Billy Bascomb had been 
found on the slope of Rebel Hill, 
more than two miles from his home. 
He had stumbled in a ditch and a 
stone was holding his foot. He was 
scared and cold, but he wasn’t hurt. 

The lights from the few homes 
completed in Washington Heights 
looked a long distance away. By the 
road, they were four miles away—a 


“Pile in the jeeps,” invited the 
soldiers from the Nike site. “We'll 
drop you off at the gas station cor- 
ner.” 

The lights were still on at the gas 
station, even though it normally 
closed at eleven o'clock. Every house 
was lighted, too. No one was going 
to bed until he knew Billy Bascomb 
was found. 


when the good news came over the — long walk back. (Continued on page 78) 


Cox drove up with rope he had 
gotten at the hardware store. Then 
Mr. White explained that each patrol 


was to use a long rope to drag the 


WHY YOU SHOULD BE USING 


SCHOOL MASTER 


FILMSTRIP and SLIDE PROJECTORS 


and drove to the park. Each patrol 

went to its assigned area and the boys 

spread out about ten feet apart so 

they could cover larger sections. 

Between the rope and the tall 

Your teaching efforts are more effective 
when a School Master’s brilliant projec- 
tion is used. Pupils comprehend faster 
with the brighter, more detailed image 
. . . projection problems are minimized. 


grass progress was slow. The plan 
was that all the patrols would con- 
verge on Mt. Joy, but they were still 
a long way from their destination 
when it was so dark that they could 
no longer see the next patrol. 

Suddenly two jeeps appeared and 
a few minutes later Mr. White’s 
whistle could be heard. This was a 
signal for the leaders to leave their 
patrols and go to him. The boys sat 
down to rest, but in a few minutes 
the leaders were back, each with a 
walkie-talkie, and a huge search 
beam. 

“The fellows from the Nike site 
brought these,” said Paul Hayward, 
the leader of Bob’s patrol. 

“Who called them?” asked one of 
the boys. 

“Nobody,” replied Paul. “They 
were off duty and had gone to Phila- 
delphia. On their way back, they 
stopped at the gas station and heard 
the attendant talking about Billy’s be- 
ing lost. I guess they just volunteered. 


You can use Filmstrips or 2 x 2 slides 
with a School Master . . . a dual-purpose 
machine that utilizes the two most popu- 
lar and effective visual materials. Con- 
version from one to the other is quick 
and easy .. . in seconds . . . without 
tools or removal of parts. 


Some sergeant is really taking charge 
of things. Even the State Police are 
taking orders from him.” 

The boys grasped the rope and 
continued to walk. From time to time 


You concentrate on teaching, not the 
projector. So simple is its mechanism 
. . . SO sure its operation, the School 
Master is easy for anyone to use. 


Paul received messages on the walkie- 
talkie urging the patrol to hurry. The 
sergeant told the leaders to count or 
sing so they would walk better in 
step. The Beaver Patrol fell behind 
and two of the soldiers got on either 
end of the rope and helped them 


SCHOOL MASTER 750 
shown with exclusive 
rewind take-up (accessory) 


School Masters, available in 500 and 750 watt manual or re- 
mote control models, are priced from $84.50. Exclusive acces- 
sory rewind take-up allows filmstrips to be rewound into storage 
container automatically. 


TAPE RECORDER 


The only tape recorder designed specifically 
for School Audio Visual Programs 


catch up with the rest. 

Orders continued to come over the 
walkie-talkies until every boy thought 
he couldn’t walk another step. About 
eight o'clock the sergeant called a 


i Weighs only 25 Ibs. True high fidelity performance. Push-button opera- ; 
as tion. Exclusive built-in. tape splicer. Two speakers plus ‘“whizzer.”’ i 
ie Sturdy carrying case with storage space for tapes, and microphone. 4 
bs 3-wire power cord. Built-in power transformer. UL and CSA approved. * 
For additional information on the equipment shown, see your Graflex 
mee A-V dealer. Or, write Dept. 1-20, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A 2 
met A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 
GENERAL 
e 
COMPANY 
¥ *Registered Trademark 
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Have You Planned Chat Orip F 


Detailed announcements of The INSTRUCTOR's Free Teacher Travel Serv- 
ice have appeared in previous issues, including December (page 69). We 
shall be glad to have you fill in the coupon and send it to us. 


| 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


Street or R.D. 
City Zone 


State 


| am interested in a vacation trip within the next 12 months, and 
plan to start about (date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more space, use the margin) 


This Summer come to WASHINGTON STATE 
—more fun, more study... for less money 


Fascinating natural and man-made 
wonders are ‘‘only hours apart’. 


What's your idea for a complete change? 
Whatever it is, it’s here! Over 10,000 lovely 
lakes, miles of sandy ocean beaches, the spectacles 
of Mt. Rainier and Grand Coulee Dam, 
wonderful shopping, excellent accomodations. 
Perfect weather for study or fun...warm, 
sunny days and cool, restful nights. You'll 
have fun earning your credits. 


Join the clam-diggers at Pacific Ocean Beaches. No license required 


Free color folders - Send today/ 


Washington Stote Dept. of Commerce 
Gen'!l Administration Bidg., 

Olympia, Washington Ti-1 
Please send your free vacation folders to: 


rt. ‘Come and enjoy... 


WASHINGTON 
STATE 


it’s the WESTERN- most! Nome 
Most fun! Seattle’s thrilling TE 
City State 


Seafair, July 29—Aug. 9 


(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 
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"The Spirit of '60" 
(Continued from page 77) 


“You guys are to go to the 
Bennetts,” shouted the attendant. 

Mrs. Bennett had hot coffee, cocoa, 
fresh doughnuts, and other food for 
the soldiers and scouts. She was pour- 
ing the cups when one of the soldiers 
looked at his watch. 

“We're sorry, ma’am,” said the 
sergeant, “but we have to go on duty 
at twelve o'clock. Could we just take 
some of those sandwiches and dough- 
nuts and beat it?” 

Bob turned to Jud. “Did you hear 
that?” he asked. “I’m so tired I 
can’t stand up, and those guys are on 
duty until tomorrow morning at eight 
o'clock.” 

Bob was staying with Jud all night 
because his mother was helping out 
at the Bascombs’. Even after they had 
eaten, they seemed too weary to talk 
as they got undressed. 

“Go ahead, say it,” said Bob finally 
as he pulled off his shoe and dropped 
it to the floor. 

“Say what?” asked Jud with a 
grin 

“That I was wrong about the 
soldiers at the Nike site and the peo- 
ple in Washington Heights,” replied 
Bob. “I’m a dumb so-and-so.” 

“Oh, I wouldn't say that,” Jud 
said thoughtfully, looking at his 
friend. “But just the same, if George 
Washington had been directing the 
search tonight, maybe he would have 
thought we all did pretty well.” 


The Better to See 
(Continued from page 33) 


not easy. Jonathan found a keg at 
one end not too far from the front 
where he could see better. Men with 
paper and notebooks in their laps 
were seated near. 

“Reporters,” he thought, remem- 
bering that he had heard that the 
Chicago papers had sent down rep- 
resentalives. 

He saw Mr. Lincoln taking his 
place on the low platform where the 
other delegates were seated. He could 
see the top of the spectac le case 
sticking out of his pocket. 

As each speaker talked, he saw 
the reporters scribbling down notes 
hurriedly. Some of them wore spec- 
tacles too. A fellow would have to 
see real well to be a reporter, he 
thought. 

Jonathan had to tilt back his head 


to see Mr. Lincoln when at last he 


rose to speak. He seemed a giant 


standing there, his black hair a lit- 
tle rumpled. Jonathan felt that the 
gray eyes under their bushy brows 
were looking right through him. His 


tone was quiet as he began to speak. 


Jonathan had no way of knowing 
until later, that in the time between 
five-thirty and seven, he, Jonathan 
Andrews, sitting on a hard keg seat, 
witnessed a miracle. For Abraham 
Lincoln, pouring out his heart as he 
pleaded for an understanding of the 
rights of man, united a _ divided 
group which had one thing in com- 
mon; their opposition to slavery. 

Mr. Lincoln's tone was not quiet 
now. There was the majesty of a 
prayer, the triumph of a crusader, 
as his voice rang out, “We do not in- 


tend to dissolve the Union, or do 
we intend to let you dissolve it.”* 

Jonathan tried to swallow the lump 
in his throat as he sprang to his 
feet to add his cheers to those of the 
crowd. He laughed when he saw the 
blank look on the reporters’ faces 
when they realized that they had 
been too carried away to take a sin- 
gle note. 

“Too bad,” he heard one say, “that 
speech is lost.” 

It was too much to hope that Mr. 
Lincoln would shake his hand, as he 
joined the crowd around him. But 
the tall man did notice him and 
drew Jonathan near with his long 
arm. 

Jonathan squinted up at him, not 
wanting to miss one expression on 
that kind face. 

“Glad to see you here, my boy,” 
Mr. Lincoln said. “When you’re a 
man | hope you'll see your way to 


Missing Tooth 
Jacqueline Rowland 


One day I had a wiggly tooth 
That couldn't do its work, 
So I tied it to a doorkneb 
And pulled it with a jerk. 


But since the tooth is missing, 
To tell the honest truth, 

My mouth is mighty lonesome 
Without that wiggly tooth. 


My tongue keeps feeling of the place. 

It’s funny when I grin. 

When, I wonder—when, wuen, 
WHEN 


Will another one grow in? 


becoming a member of this new Re- 
publican party.” 

“Yes, sir, thank you, sir.” Did he 
imagine it or was there a double 
meaning in what Mr. Lincoln said? 
Was that why he was fumbling with 
his spectacle case? 

Finding his father, Jonathan stum- 
bled down the stairs. “See my way— 
I wonder what he meant. Pa,” he 
said, “if we hurry we would have 
time to get to the jewelry store. I’m 
ready to get those spectacles we've 
been talking about.” 

Jonathan was smiling happily. 
Sister Amanda and Mr. Lincoln 
would be pleased, he knew. He 
would always remember this date as 
the day he began to see better! 

*The one quotation on which all 
authorities agree. 


Troubadour Prince 
(Continued from page 47) 


queen But-—what if he should 
choose my daughter? 

KALISH~ Then that proves he is a 
smart man, smart enough to wear the 
royal crown and be your prince. 

Kingé—O-o-oh! My gold and my sil- 
ver! 

KALisH—Good King, is it not worth 
it to be rid of him forever? 

une (hesitating)—Well... 

KALISH—He will not be allowed to 
feel the boxes. He must choose with 
no way of knowing what is inside. 

Queen— Very well. But hurry, be- 
fore he gets here. (Wizard bows, 
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backs off into corner. Queen claps 
hands. Pages come forward.) Pages! 
Bring me three boxes. 

xinc¢—Guards! Come with me and 
we will get the money. 

(Pages, Guards, and King leave.) 

princess—Oh, Mother! What if he 
chooses the wrong box! 

QueeN— Then you will know he was 
not the right man. You will never see 
him again. 

(Pages enter with boxes. King ané 
Guards enter with money.) 

KinG—Here it is. Hurry, hurry 

(Princess gets into third box while 
Guards put money into other two 
boxes.) 

Queen—The trap is set. Send him 
in. 

(Guard announces Roland. He en- 
ters, bows in front of thrones.) 

ROLAND—I am Roland the Wonder- 
ful, Roland the Magic Maker, Ro- 
land the Singer of Songs. Your Majes- 
ties, I want to marry the Princess 
and make her happy. 

Queen—We shall see, my good 
troubadour, if you are as clever as 
you say! 

xinc—Our Wizard has made a test 
for you. Here are three boxes. One 
holds silver: one holds gold; and one 
holds our daughter, the Princess. You 
have but one chance to choose among 
them. 

Queen—If you choose the silver or 
the gold, you must take it and leave 
the kingdom forever. If you choose 
the Princess, you will marry her and 
be our Prince. 

KING— Now work your magic! 

ROLAND (walks around, pretending 
to study the boxes, hands behind his 
back)—Let’s see! I do not want to 
make a mistake. Ah, I know! I shall 
choose the box by sticking it with my 
trusty sword! (He looks at boxes and 
then at the Queen. He raises his 
sword over the first box, looks at 
Queen, and stops. He raises it over 
second box, looks at Queen, and 
stops. Raises it very high over the 
third box and starts to bring it down.) 

QUEEN (screams)—No, no. Do not 
touch that box with your sword. 

ROLAND (lightly taps third box)— 
Then this box shall be my choice. 

(Princess leaps out of box. Roland 
takes her hand.) 

KALISH—Well, Troubadour Roland 
has proved himself clever enough to 
be your Prince! 

(Hand in hand, Princess and Ro- 
land walk over to thrones and kneel.) 

(King puts crown on Roland’s 
head.) 

Queen—Welcome to our palace— 
Prince Roland! 


These Rules Guided 
Our Valentine P.O. Unit 


(Continued from page 35) 


for rural delivery—for pupils who did 
not bring a shoe box. Two rows in 
the schoolroom were designated R.D. 
1, and two rows R.D. 2 (the actual 
rural designations in our town). 
Rural delivery was a jolly part of 
each day’s activity. As the two post- 
men put on their visored hats, picked 
up their bags of rural mail, and 
started to make deliveries, the class 
sang “Postman, Postman,” in THe 
Instructor for Feb. 1957. Twice 
around the room they went with the 
music; when it stopped the children 


pretended the postman had arrived 
at their routes. The valentines were 
delivered to each addressee at his 
desk. 

Boxholders got their daily mail 
from the classroom post office. 


EVALUATION 
Any teacher who hesitates to do a 


project of this kind should realize 
that it is really an answer to a first- 


grade teacher's prayer for a device 
to provide opportunities to teach the 
basic skills. Perhaps the greatest 
value from this primary unit was its 
correlation with reading and writing 
experiences. The day after our post- 
office trip the children were most 
enthusiastic about volunteering sen- 
tences for an experience chart. In 
fact, there was enough material for 
several such charts. 


Another successful follow-up activ- 
ity combined writing and drawing. 
The children drew “What I Liked 
Best about Our Post Office Trip.” 
Then, in their best manuscript writ- 
ing, they wrote a sentence or two 
telling what the picture represented. 
When this work was displayed, the 
children spent many minutes of sev- 
eral days examining the pictures and 


(Continued on page 83) 


FLY TO THIS YEAR'S 


SUMMER SESSIONS ON 


AIR LINES 


THE BEST OF THE JETS coy 


® 
YET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 
THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED’S EXTRA CARE 


From Columbia to the University of Hawaii... if you’re planning to attend 
a summer session this year... chances are you can fly there on United 
Air Lines magnificent DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. .. . It’s the newest, roomiest, 
quietest of all the jets. Choose de luxe First Class service or thrifty Custom 
Coach. Either way—in every way—you’ll enjoy United’s famous extra care 
at regular jet fare. Enjoy the best of service on the best of the jets soon. 


CALL UNITED AIR LINES OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


No reaching overhead —lights, ventilation, stewardess call-button are ali at your fingertips 
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reading.) “Once there were two such harp for the king and went out to 
boys, living away back in the Bible fight his battles. All the while, the 
Lands, long, long ago. One boy was a_ friendship between Jonathan and 
poor shepherd lad named David He David grew deeper. After a while 
had come to King Saul’s army to’ King Saul began to be afraid that 
bring food to his brothers. While he David was stronger than he was. He 
was talking to them, he heard the | ordered his servants to kill the young 
giant, Goliath, challenging a soldier man, but they did not. Then he sent 


tommy (lays book on his lap and 
stretches) —What a story! Andy and 
I are friends the way David and 
Jonathan were. They were real live 
people, too. (Opens book again, turn- 
ing pages.) Let’s see what else is in 
here. (Begins to read silently.) H’m. 
This boy was poor. He lived in Ken- 


in Israel to come forward to fight for his son Jonathan.” . 
tucky and then moved west to Indi- 


him.” Yes. I know that story. David Scene ? 
killed the giant with the first stone in SOeNe « ana. His home was a log cabin. 
his sling. (Reads “As a reward, 1s the curtains open, Saul is (Turns back a page. He was born 
King Saul invited David to his pal- seated on his throne on February 12, 1809. Yes, it’s Abe 
ace.” JONATHAN (enters)—Thou callest Lincoln. (Reads.) “One day, Abe 
for me, Father? was coming home through rain, tired 
Scene | saut—Yea, Jonathan. I have com- and wet, with something in a paper 
Curtains open. Jonathan stands manded all my servants. Now I com- bag under his arm.” 
near center. David enters, accom- mand thee eee 
panied by a Soldier JONATHAN Yea, my father, and 


JONATHAN Boy, what is thy name? ~~ what is my commandment? (Sarah and Mother are on stage as 


pavio— David. What is thine? saut~ My commandment, my son, Abe enters 

JONATHAN Jonathan will be hard for thee to follow. But saraH-—Abe! If you aren’t a sight! 

pavio~ Jonathan! Thou art the son thou must. | command it. Thou must You're wet, and you look so tired. 
of King Saul? kill David Your shirt is torn, too. 

sonaTHaN Yea, I am a prince in sonatHan~ Kill David? My father, ase— Tired. Wet. Torn. Yes, Sarah, 
title, but thou hast proved thyself a I have been an obedient son. I have and my back is aching. I’ve been 
prince of courage. | want thee for always tried to follow thy commands. working all day, husking corn, but 
But kill David? Never! David is my I'm happy—so happy, sis. 

moTHER- You're a strange lad—al- 
ways happy if you've done a full day’s 


a frie nd 
pavio can tell from thy words friend 

thou art more than a prince in title saut (with emphasis)—And I am 

I never dreamed of having the Prince — thy father—thy king, and I command — work. 

ase-—It’s not the work I’m happy 


of Israel for my friend it! 
JONATHAN As a sign that I mean JONATHAN Thou art a jealous about today, Ma. It’s this. (Pulls 
what I say, here, take my robe and man! Why else wouldst thou want to book out of the old paper bag.) 
my sword ly he says it, Jonathan _ kill thy best soldier? saraH (laughs)—That! Why, that 
puts his own robe on David and saut~ It would be well if thou wert looks something like you-— wet, torn, 
hands him his sword.) Now to the jealous. It is thy right to be king and tired. If that isn’t the most 
palace. My father will be impatient some day. But David will be king if miserable-looking book I ever saw! 
(Curtains - close thou dost not kill him ase—Sarah! How can you call a 
tommy (reading) —“ David lived in JONATHAN~ David is my friend. My book miserable? Any book is won- 


King Saul’s palace. He played his friend comes before my throne. God derful! I started to read this one last 


Four February "Days" has chosen David to be king, and I night. Then I tucked it in the loft 
; shall be next to him. when I went to bed. When I got 
(Continued from page 48) ACT Il awake this morning, I saw the rain 


had come through the cracks and 
soaked it. 

moTHER—Is that the book you bor- 
rowed from Mr. Crawford? Oh, what 
did he say? 

ase—I offered to work for him to 
pay for spoiling the book. I worked 
all day. When I was finished, Mr. 
Crawford said I could keep the book 
if I would work two more days for 
him. He even trusted me to bring it 
home tonight. Soon it will be mine, 
all mine! 

saraH—Now you have four books 
in your li-li— What do you call! it? 

ase—Library, Sarah, and a fine 
library it is. (Picks up each book 
as he talks about it.) The Bible, the 
best book in the world—God’s word. 
This old arithmetic book; I can do 
almost all the problems in it. And 
a dictionary; I’ve read this through, 
too, but there are so many words that 
I still can’t pronounce all of them, 
and I don’t know what they all mean. 
Now, this new book will go with the 
other ones in my library. 

morHerWhat’s your new book 
about, Abe? 

ase—Ma, it’s about one of the 
greatest men in history; the father of 
our country, these United States. 

sarah Oh, I know. That’s George 
Washington. 

ase-—That’s right. I'd give any- 
thing to be a man like him! 

MoOTHER— Right now, you must be a 
hungry man, son. Come to supper. 

(Curtains close.) 

tommy (reading )—“As soon as his 


after-supper chores were finished, Abe 


*“‘Miss Wilson... 
What is a soft drink??’’ 


There are a lot of answers to that question. Ask the other children what they think a 
soft drink is, and they'd probably say; a soft drink is sparkly . . . and bubbly and 
good-tasting . . . and fun, 


me They're right. But they haven't gone far enough. 

zt A soft drink is an appetizer. Medical research has shown that bottled carbonated 

. beverages stimulate appetite and digestion.* 

x Y A soft drink is an energy-booster. Eight ounces of bottled carbonated beverage 

provide 100 calories. 

cn A soft drink is a health benefit. Bottled carbonated beverages restore body fluid balance 


and satisfy thirst with purity assured. 


Bottled carbonated beverages are all these things . . . as well as a delightfully-flavored 
fun food that adds pleasure and contentment to meal-time . .. and any time. 


“Solin, T., A Manual of Pharmacology, 7th Ed., W. B. Saunders Co., Phila., 1948, p. 694. 


American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages 


2 Washington 6, D.C. 

Ws The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 

eS; A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every 

mh state. Its purpose: To improve production and distribution methods through education 

oa and research . . . and to promote better understanding of the industry and its products. 
For Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment, See Booklet Offer in Coupon Section 
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stretched out in front of the fireplace 
with his book.” 


Scene 2 


(Abe is stretched out by the fire- 
place. His stepmother is sitting in the 
corner of the room, sewing. ) 

ase (reads)—“George Washington 
was born in Virginia, February 22, 
1732.” (Looks up.) He was born in 
February, just like me. (Keeps read- 
ing.) 

(A couple of minutes later, his 
stepmother puts her sewing on the 
table and comes over to him. He 
doesn’t notice her.) 

moTHER—Abe. (Abe doesn’t hear 
her. She speaks louder.) Abe. 

ase—Yes, Ma 

motHer—Come, Abe, it’s getting 
late. You've worked hard today and 
will tomorrow. You'd better get ready 
to climb the ladder to bed. 

ase—I’ll be climbin’ soon, Ma, but 
these pages are so alive with real 
people I don’t like to stop. I’m hav- 
ing a wonderful time! 

(Curtains close.) 


ACT IV 


tommy (reading)—“Abe Lincoln 
read about Washington's boyhood, 
which was so very different from his 
own. He followed Washington all 
through the Revolutionary War; he 
spent a bitter winter with him at 
Valley Forge.” 

(As the curtains open, four shiver- 
ing, complaining Revolutionary War 
Soldiers walk on stage.) 


First can’t stand it any 
longer! I just can’t! I don’t know 
why I said I'd fight in this army. If 
the snow wasn’t so deep, I'd desert 
and go home. 

SECOND so.pier—I guess it would 
be better to pay even more tax money 
to England than to have our feet 
freeze, or to starve to death. 

THIRD SOLDIER (walking toward the 
corner of the stage)—What’s this? 
Some old rags! Let’s tie them on our 
feet. 

(Soldiers sit down and try to fix 
the rags on their feet.) 

FOURTH SOLDIER— Our big ideas! We 
thought that thirteen little insignifi- 
cant colonies could fight a big nation 
like England. What did we expect? 

(General Washington walks on the 
stage as they are talking. The Soldiers 
do not notice him until he speaks.) 

WASHINGTON~ Men! 

soupiers (arising quickly and salut- 
ing )—Yes, General! 

WASHINGTON—I overheard some of 
your conversation, 

FIRST SOLDIER—~We—we—were just 
talking. 

SECOND soLpier—We d-didn’t mean 
what we said. 

WASHINGTON— | hat’s all right, men. 
I know exactly how you feel. You 
are cold and hungry, and when men 
are cold and hungry, they will do and 
say almost anything. But try to look 
beyond this bitter winter. Spring 
never fails to come, and things will 
be better when it comes. Forget, if 

(Continued on page 82) 


THE TEACHER 


Norma Luce June 


Leader, educator, counselor of youth who will tomorrow 
lead the nation and the world. 
Object of the hero worship of those who need and seek a 


mentor and friend. 


Giver of courage to him who would falter; 
Strength to him who would weary; 
Hope to him who would despair; 
Faith to him who is afraid; 
Understanding to him who is confused; 
Confidence to him who feels inadequate; 
Inspiration to him whose toil seems pointless; 
Guidance to him whose path is unclear; 
Friendship to him who feels alone; 
Direction through discipline to him whose feet 
would stray from the path of duty. 
Slow to anger, quick to forgive, eager to heal. 
Teacher—in whose ranks are found the best that his- 


tory of mankind offers: 


Mohammed, Socrates, Moses, Jesus of Nazareth— 


and BACON presents 


basic elements of education - 


Happy Times With Sounds 


By Lola Merle Thompson 


Revised for 1960, this series of four 
books provides pupils with a sound 
foundation in phonics so that they can 
approach new words with confidence 
and skill. It includes an abundance of ear 
training through rhymes and pictures, 
step-by-step learning of consonants and 
vowels, material on blending sounds, 
spelling, the alphabet, syllabification, 


and compound words. 


The Sheldon 


Basic Reading Series 
For Grades 1-8 


This popular series owes its tremendous 
success to such outstanding features 
as the Diagnostic Testing Program, 
vocabulary-building exercises, excellent 
choice of reading material, and out- 
standing workbooks. The Teachers’ 
Manuals provide plans for teaching each 
lesson as well as suggestions for supple- 
mentary reading and related activities. 


Arithmetic in My World 


For Grades 1-9 


By Dr. C. Newton Stokes 


This series shows children the important 
place that arithmetic holds in their daily 


lives. Arithmetic concepts are intro- 


duced in the familiar terms of family 


and home living, of games and outdoor 


activities. Numbers become not isolated 
facts, but an integral part of children’s 


Teacher—hold your head proudly, though heart and soul 
and mind be humble, 

Humble in the humility that prepares the way for wisdom: 

For you are the symbol of the quest for knowledge that 
recognizes no goal— 

The mountain with no top, the path without an end. 

You are the seeker after the ever elusive truth, 

And the leader ef others who will pick up and continue 
the quest, 

The unending quest that leads man out of the darkness 
of ignorance 

And into the light that God has prepared 

For His supreme creation, mankind. 


normal experiences. 


For further information, write to the 
Allyn and Bacon sales office that serves your state. 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco, 
IN CANADA: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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Use this demonstration to teach 


better study habits 


Better Sight Bureau. Prepared after 
careful consultation with leaders in ele- 
mentary school teaching and the Na- 
match, .. . Its greater brightness when tional Education Association, the Bu- 
‘lighted makes the match much easier __reau's program is specially designed for 
to see Sth and 6th grades. Materials include a 

This simple demonstration illustrates 12-page Teacher's Guidebook and a 
the partnership between light and sight; | 32-page student's booklet filled with in- 
it is one of a series you will find useful teresting activities for classroom and 
in teaching your classes “the facts of home use. 
light”"—facts that help your students 
learn how to better their study and work 
habits through using light to best ad- 
vantage. 

You will find much more material of 
this kind in the program of supplemen- 
tary teaching aids, the “Story of Light 
and Sight,” offered by the Better Light 


In a darkened classroom, hold up an 
unlighted match so as many students as 
possible may see it. Then, light the 


FREE AIDS. A complete classroom 
package sufficient for 40 pupils will be 
sent without charge to teachers in areas 
in which there is a Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau sponsor. (We will check 
our sponsor list for your area.) To get 
yours, fill in and mail the coupon today! 


Better Light Better Sight Bureau, Dept. SLS-29 


| P.O, Box 1647, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. | 
| FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS ONLY. Please send me free teaching aids for | 
| classroom use in 4th, Sth, 6th grade science and health classes. (Sorry, not avail- | 
| able to students or to subscribers outside the U.S.A.) | 
| My Name (TYPE OR PRINT) | 
| School | 
| School Address | 
| City County State | 
| (Please do not write in space below) | 


= 

Sociability Songs 

Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing . . . a tremendous value for the money. 
1.224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains: 

12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 

24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 

21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 

LOW PRICED—Only 50c per Copy 
ae $40.00 per hundred not prepaid 
ss SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. | enclose 10¢ for postage and packing 


Nome 

School Grade You Teach 
Address 
City State 


(Pill in Coupon Completely) 
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you can, your half-frozen feet, your 
shivering bodies, and your empty 
stomachs. Think of these “thirteen 
little insignificant colonies” that will 
become a nation some day, founded 
on liberty and justice, because we suf- 
fered here this winter and had faith 
to carry on. 
SECOND so sorry, 
General Washington. 
THIRD SOLDIER— And so ashamed of 
ourselves. 
FOURTH soLDIER- Please forgive us. 
WASHINGTON Don’t ask for my for- 
civeness. Let's kneel here in the snow 
and ask God not only for forgiveness 
but also for the faith and courage we 
need to carry us through. (As they 
kneel and bow their heads, the cur- 
tains close. 
tommy (lays open book on lap)— 
George Washington. And Abraham 
Lincoln They were real live people. 
How I wish I could have given some 
of my books to Abe when he was a 
boy! Susie is right. Books are wonder- 
ful! Oh, but I’m interrupting myself. 
There are more stories in this book. 
I can’t wait to read them. 
ACT V 
tommy (begins to read again) — 
“Abraham Lincoln read by firelight. 
If a certain boy, who also believed in 
hard work, had lived before him, Abe 
probably would have been using 
something other than flickering flames 
for light. This boy’s name was Tom.” 
Tom, just like mine! His last name 
is Edison. This looks like an interest- 
ing story, too, (Jf time permits, 
Tommy can read an incident in 
Edison’s boyhood, such as his egg- 
hatching experiment. He continues 
reading.) “Before he was thirty years 
old, Edison had made many, many 
inventions, but there was one thing in 
which he was more interested than 
anything else. He spent long hours in 
his laboratory and long hours in his 
den at home thinking and studying. 
Even his wife disturbed him some- 
times.” 
As curtains open, Edison is seated 
behind table or desk.) 
mary (enters)—Tom. 
Tom~— Yes. 
mary—lom, you haven't eaten a 
thing all day. Surely, whatever you’re 
doing can’t be so important that you 
starve yourself to death. 
tom— My dear, no one ever starved 
to death in one day. Mary, if you 
could push a button over there on the 
wall and suddenly this room would 
be light and stay light as long as you 
wanted it, wouldn’t that be almost 
enough for one man to starve for? No 
more candles! No more lamps! 
mary— When you talked about such 
things a year ago, the world thought 
you were crazy. Even I doubted that 
such a thing could be. Now, finally, 
after days, weeks, months—thirteen 
long months, you have had some suc- 
cess. 
tom—I think every man in the lab- 
oratory was almost as excited as I 
was. It was wonderful to watch this 
bulb burn for forty-five hours. ( Picks 
up bulb and admires it.) 
mary—Days with only snacks of 
food, nights without sleep, then forty- 
five hours just to watch your inven- 
tion! But I do think it’s wonderful. 
Tom, let’s celebrate. There’s a con- 


Four February "Days" 
(Continued from page 81) 


cert in Elizabeth tomorrow evening. 
The orchestra is playing Beethoven. 
I thought you might like to go. 

tom (smiling)—Don’t tell me it is 
his Ninth Symphony or you will 
tempt me too much, (Looks at his 
work.) No, Mary, my job is not yet 
finished. 

mary—How long is this going to 
take? How many more long hard 
hours, days and nights, months? 

tom~—I’m sorry I've made you sad, 
my dear. Maybe we should go to the 
concert. Beethoven, you say? 

mary—Yes, Beethoven. But I’m not 
sad. I’m sure that some day you will 
be considered as great a man as 
Beethoven. I'll bring some food. Try 
to get some sleep soon. 

(Curtains close.) 

tommy (reads)—“Thomas Edison 
stuck to his job for many, many long 
hard hours. Now we have electric 
lights in our homes. We also have 
many more (Closes 
book.) Tom Edison spent so much of 
his life to give me and many others 
whom he never saw, light by which to 
read, and I said it was a waste of 
time to read! (Leaves stage apron.) 


ACT VI—Scene 1 


tommy (entering from opposite side 
of stage)—I wonder if Sis has any 
more interesting books. (Looks out 
the window.) Oh, it’s snowing. Read- 
ing is a wonderful way to spend a 
rainy or snowy day. (Finds another 


inventions.” 


book, sits down, and begins to read.) 

Susie (entering after a pause) 
Tom, Tom! Would you like to go 
sledding? 

tommy (absently)—Let me alone, 
Susie. Don’t you see you are disturb- 
ing me? (Continues to read.) 

susie (to audience )—If he isn’t the 
funniest brother a girl ever had! 
Exits. ) 

(Tommy exits, nose in book.) 


Scene 2 


(Miss Jones and Tommy enter, 
talking. ) 

tommy Miss Jones, you see now 
why I’m coming to the library so 
often. 

Miss JONES That’s one of the best 
stories I ever heard, Tommy. Inci- 
dentally, as you looked at the calen- 
dar this month, I hope you noticed 
especially February 11, 12, 14, and 
22. 

tommy-—I certainly did! On Febru- 
ary 11, Edison’s birthday, I thought 
of the way he was able to stick to a 
job, even though it took months and 
months to finish. On February 12, I 
thought of a poor boy who would 
have given almost anything just to 
see a library like ours. On February 
14, St. Valentine’s Day, when we 
think of our love for each other, I 
thought of one of the greatest friend- 
ships ever, that between David and 
Jonathan. On February 22, I remem- 
bered how the courage and faith of 
George Washington gave our country 
its start on the road to freedom. 

miss Jones~—Good for you! I hope 
you continue to enjoy book friends 
as long as you live. 

tommy—Oh, I will! Thanks for 
opening up for me, Miss Jones. 
Good-by. 

miss JONES—Good-by, 
Don’t get to be a bookworm, 


Tommy. 
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These Rules Guided 
Our Valentine P.O. Unit 


(Continued from page 79) 


reading the sentences written by their 
classmates. 

Discussion about the ideas in these 
drawings and sentences provided ma- 
terial for independent work which 
lasted for days. 

This project need not be too time- 
consuming. Dramatic play showing 
various post-office jobs can be done 
at “odd moments,” rather than by 
turning the classroom day over to 
this activity. For example, the postal 
clerks and postmaster sorted the mail 
whenever they had finished their in- 
dependent work for the day, and 
rural delivery took only five or ten 
minutes, and provided a_ relaxing 
break in the day’s activities. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Helpers Who Come to Our House 


(film, color, and black and white), 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Mailman, “Community Helpers” 
(filmstrip, color), YAF from Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Mailman, “Our Community Workers” 
(filmstrip), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

Our Post Office (film, color, and 
black and white), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Our Post Office, “Community Serv- 

(filmstrip, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannic a Films, Inc. 

Postman—Set I, “Community Help- 

filmstrip, color), Long Film- 
slide Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave., 

El Cerrito 8, Calif. 

Special Days in February (film, col- 
or, and black and white), Coronet 

Films. 

Valentine’s Day, “Holidays” 
(filmstrip, color), Popular Science, 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept. 

St. Valentine’s Day, “Holiday Series” 
(filmstrip, color), YAF from Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Film Dept. 

Where Do Our Letters Go? 
Postal System (film, color, 
black and white), Coronet Films. 
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Note: This unit was de- 
veloped when Mrs. Vetter was teaching 
first grade in Miller Hill School, 
Averill Park, N.Y. During the current 
school year, the author is teaching 
sixth grade in Middle School, in the 
same school system. 


EDITORIAL 


We Adopted a Ship 
(Continued from page 36) 


The children felt like real mariners 
that day. 

One child found a picture of the 
Golden Gate Bridge in the geography 
book, and told the others the page 
number. Soon thirty-five pairs of 
eyes gazed in silence, and their 
minds they sailed beneath the famous 
bridge, and began the trip. 

Each day, the children took turns 
moving their paper ship. Measuring 
the day’s trip with a ruler did not 
work well on the great circle route. 
Then a child suggested cutting a 
piece of string as long as the day’s 
trip, and measuring with it. 

I often wished at such times that 


in 


the Captain could sight the eager 
faces through his telescope. 

Weather conditions became a topic 
of prime importance, Was it a calm 
or stormy day at sea? How high were 
the waves? How could the crew work 
in stormy weather? 

One thirty-five replies were 
received from the captain. As each 
child eagerly read his own letter, I 
walked around the room helping with 
hard words. Then each child shared 
his letter by reading it aloud to the 
group. Even the readers 
seemed to have less difficulty when 
Captain’s letters. 
very good at 
The children 
with 


day 


poor oral 
they read the 

The 
drawing word pictures. 
could almost walk the bridge 
him, or stand beside a crewman using 
the boom when the cargo was put 
aboard. They could feel the swell of 
the sea beneath their feet as the ship 
cut through the waves. 

We knew that our Captain took his 
because 


Captain was 


school assignment seriously 


in letters he commented on 


writing, spelling, or grammar. This 


some 


was done without giving offense, and 
pupils tried to improve in their next 
letters. 

The 
kind of trees*were around our school. 
Did they turn different colors in the 
years he had 


Captain asked one child what 


autumn? For several 
missed the autumn colors because he 
was always at sea, or in the tropics, 
he said. 

Luckily for the Captain, we were 
having this project in the fall. Al- 
most at once the children began us- 


ing play time at school and at home 


to collect and press leaves from all 
the different trees in our community. 


They were mounted on sheets of con- 


struction paper, and neatly labeled. 
The next class letter told the Captain 
about the trees around the play- 


which had seemed so com- 
about the leaf 
(Continued on page 84) 


ground, 


monplace before, and 


ie: 


THE 
EDUCATOR 
Encyclopedia 


It woul 
has lon 


compla 
is appe 


1. Started with a survey of teachers, li- 
brarians, and group leaders to learn 
their needs. 

. Examined courses of study. 

. Prepared a basic outline. 

. Enlisted the help of an eminent au- 
thority, Dr. Allan Nevins. 

5. Assigned a fine writing team who drew 

upon authoritative sources, Washing- 

ton’s private papers and rare Wash- 
ingtoniana, 

Tested the preliminary manuscript in 

representative classrooms from grade 

four through grade seven. 


6. 


A reprint of this article is yours for the asking 


TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Publisher's House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Publishers of — 
* American Educator Encyclopedia 
* Wonderiand of Knowledge * My Book House 
* Picturesque Tale of Progress * Book Trails 
* Journeys Through Bookland * World Topics Year Book 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


SUBJECT: 


d be natural to assume that this subject 
g since been prepared in every conceiv- 


able way. Yet those working closely with children 


in of the lack of reference material that 
aling to young minds. 


Here is how we met this challenge at Tangley Oaks — 


7. Combined suggestions from pupils and 

teachers. 

Retested the revised manuscript in the 

schools. 

9. Submitted the pretested, tested, and re- 
tested article to Dr. Nevins for scrut- 
iny and final comment. 


8. 


Resut: A colorful narrative that makes 
George Washington come alive as mili- 
tary leader, President, and man. His 
clothing, his habits and manners, life in 
America of his time. Plus “how to observe 
Washington's birthday.” 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of the 
George Washington article reprinted from the Amer- 


ican Educator Encyclopedia. 


GRADES K TO 4 


Picture Words (pictures on words, 


words, grades 3 to 8), 
grades 3 to 7). Each game is 8” 


ORDER POPULAR TOT TINGO NOW 
A NEW STUDY METHOD to aid children's picture-word association, 


time telling, spelling or fundamental arithmetic now available at a 
special teacher's discount. Children of all elementary ages learn while 


playing TOT TINGO—played like Bingo. 


(clocks on time, grades K to 4), Speedy Speller (letters to complete 


x 
game cards and playing boards made in four attractive colors on 
heavy board. TOT TINGO has been teacher-tested nationally and 
proved as an invaluable classroom aid for every child. Many teachers 
combine their orders for a larger discount. Please remit with order. 


FOR DAILY CLASSROOM LEARNING 


GRADES 3TO 8 GRADES K TO 4 


‘GRADES 3 TO 7 


SUPERIOR SERVICE PRESS 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 


83 


732 S. Sherman, Chicago, Ill. $ 
RETAILS AT 29¢ 
Dozen Picture Words YQUR DISCOUNTS 
ere are our ings— 
grades K to 4), Time Teacher Dozen Speedy Speller > t 10 poz., 20c ea., $2.40 per doz. 
Dozen Time Teacher Ti to 25 DOZ, 18c ea, $216 per doz 
an umber ay probiems on answers, 
and hes ect of Dozen Number Play 25 doz. or more, 16c ea, $1.92 per doz. 
NAME 
FREE 
ciTy STATE _ DELIVERY 
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4 TEACHING AIDS at BIG DISCOUNT 
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GES | LEARN ass’ ies 
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Why Johnny Can't Write 


He usually has trouble, psychologists say, right at the 
start—just in adapting his uncoordinated fingers to hold- 
ing a pencil. TRY-REX helps to overcome this basic difh- 


culty, because it is the pencil with the orthodigital shape 


that fits naturally, easily into the fingers, even of the very 


young. Older pupils benefit too because the greater con- 


trol they are able to exercise helps to improve their writ- 


ing. Try one yourself and you'll agree. 


Write for sample of pencils, giving school grade. 


RICHARD BEST penct company, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 


NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 


ostal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
1 your city has postal zones, be sure to 


include your tone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 


KIT 


to teach tomorrow's scientists 
—provide the BEST today! 


You need proper apparatus and a well- 
organized teacher's manual to teach elemen- 
tary science. For many years the STANS/ 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KIT AND MANUAL 
have been the competent and beginning 
teacher's proven tool. Manual includes over 
150 striking experiments (30 additional have 
been added), for your pupils to enjoy. Over 
15 new pieces of improved apparatus have 
been added to bring you the most modern 
methods and materials. Kit comes with a 
metal storage cabinet 

Complete kit, manual and cabinet . .$69.50 
The teaching manual 
WITH STANSI .. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IS 

SIMPLE FOR YOUR STUDENTS, AND FOR YOU 


Write for FREE Elementary Science Kit information. 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


Chicago 22, Iilinois 


1231 North Honore St. 
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We Adopted a Ship 
(Continued from page 83) 


album which they were mailing to 
his home. 

Suspense grew each day as our 
ship approached Korea. The Captain 
had asked us to write him when we 
dropped anchor at Pusan, and this 
we did. 

The Captain replied sooner than 
we expected. He congratulated the 
fifth-graders on their “seamanship”— 
accurately measuring the route. He 
explained that storms had delayed 
his arrival by two days. Then he gave 
the children new sailing and arrival 
dates for various ports of call, and 
told them one trip would be through 
the Panama Canal to Europe. 

The class charted his new routes, 
and followed via their paper ship. 
To keep up with the itinerary of the 
S.S. Wilson, the children had to skip 
about in their geography. Encyclo- 
pedias helped them learn more about 
foreign ports and cargoes. 

From distant cities, Captain R. 
sent pictures, books, post cards, and 
boxes of sea shells. After every long 
voyage, the children received in- 
dividual letters telling about the peo- 
ple living in the countries he visited, 
differences between their lives and 
ours, and how fortunate the fifth- 
graders were to be Americans. 

Interest in our adopted ship, and 
its Captain R., never lagged, and yet 
the class completed several other 
projects while it was in progress. 


EVALUATION 


Parents were equally interested. 
Many came to inspect bulletin-board 
displays, and to look at the books, 
pictures, and post cards from dis- 
tant lands. Others informed me that 
they waited as anxiously as the chil- 
dren for the Captain’s letters. The 
project was much more of a success 
than anyone had anticipated. 

Ship captains make excellent as- 
sistant teachers. The three with whom 
my classes corresponded were men 
who, judging by their letters, were 
dedicated to serving children’s needs 
far beyond my expectations. They 
were capable of inspiring children 
to do more than the usual amount of 
study and classroom activities. 

If your class would like to “ex- 
tend their horizons” in this way, 
write to: Mr. Peter H. Moreno, 
Director, Adopt-a-Ship Plan, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Boats and Ships, “People and Goods 
Travel” (filmstrip, color), The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Global Concept in Maps (film, color, 
and black and white), Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 

International Date Line (filmstrip), 
Popular Science from McGraw- 
Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 

t., New York 36, N.Y. 

Introduction to Maps (filmstrips, 
color),. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, II. 

Introduction to Maps; Introduction 
to the Globe (filmstrips, color), 
The Jam Handy Organization. 

Living in Australia and the Pacific 


Islands; Living in Eastern and 
Southeastern Asia, “Lands and Peo- 
ples Overseas” (filmstrips, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Maps and Their Uses; Maps Are 
Fun; Our Big Round World; 
Panama Canal (films, color and 
black and white), Coronet Films. 

Seaports of the Pacific Coast (film, 
color, and black and white), Coro- 
net Films. 

Ships and Harbor Series (filmstrips), 
YAF from McGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N.Y. 

Tankship (film, color), Pat Dowling 
Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Tides (film), Almanac Films, Inc., 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Water Transportation, “Transporta- 
tion Series” (filmstrip, color), En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Workboats of the Harbor (film), Al- 
manac Films, Inc. 


EpiroriaL Note: Mrs. Hildebrand 
retired a year ago after teaching for 
thirty-one years. She wrote us that 
she had taught all the elementary 
grades with equal pleasure. 

The Adopt-a-Ship Plan is once again 
sponsored by the National Propeller 
Club. The Women’s Organization of 
the American Merchant Marine, the 
former sponsor, acts as adviser. 

Because of the large number of ap- 
plications, requests are placed on a 
waiting list. At present 298 ships 
owned by twenty-three steamship com- 
panies are assigned to 305 classes 
located throughout forty-nine states. 


Stop, Look, 
and Listen to Birds 


(Continued from page 34) 


Reading.—Stories about some phase 
of bird life at the primary level. 
Some were in the reading books; 
some I found in other reading series 
and science books in the library. 

Social Studies.-Compared ways in 
which bird and human parents care 
for their children, supplying them 
with food, and teaching them to be- 
come self-sufficient. 

Arts and Crafts.—Pictures of each 
bird were drawn; freehand birds were 
cut from construction paper; bird- 
houses, nests, and eggs were shaped 
from clay. 

The children provided books and 
pictures from home. Several brought 
three-dimensional birds from the Na- 
tional Audubon Society which had 
been distributed as a premium by a 
cereal manufacturer. The children 
were delighted with these self- 
assembled birds which also revealed 
the name, number and color of eggs, 
and other pertinent information. 


CULMINATION 


We had a field trip to the Labora- 
tory of Ornithology Building in Sap- 
sucker Woods where many of the bird 
recordings were made. It has a 
glassed-in observation room into 
which a unique speaker system brings 
bird songs picked up from micro- 
phones in the woods and around 
pond. There are telescopes through 
which the children could look at the 
birds moving in trees and bushes. 

Later, walking through the woods, 
they stopped near a feeding station 
to observe birds at close range. These 
primary-graders were able to recog- 
nize a surprising number of birds by 
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their appearance or calls, as a result 
of their studies. 


EVALUATION 


At the primary level, birds have a 
great appeal because they are color- 
ful, musical, graceful, and even 
amusing. The flight of a bird may 
be the child’s first introduction to 
scientific facts. 

The quantity of material available 
from a variety of sources far exceeds 
the amount of time which can be de- 
voted to the one topic. 

A bird study might well begin in 
the fall, with a report about seeing or 
hearing a “V” of geese going south. 

Although pupils and teachers in 
Ithaca are fortunate in having Sap- 
sucker Woods close by, it does not 
mean that a bird study need be less 
valuable elsewhere. Birds may be 
seen and heard in their natural sur- 
roundings in many local parks or 
woods. Local Audubon Societies are 
often willing to provide someone to 
guide a bird-study trip. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Audubon’s Birds of America (film- 


strips, color), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

Birds Are Interesting (film, color, 
and black and white), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Birds Get Ready for Winter, “Autumn 
Is Here” (filmstrip, color), The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Birds Grow, “Growing Things (film- 
strip, color), The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization. 

Bird Homes (film, color, and black 
and white), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 

Birds’ Nests, “Basic Bird Study” 
(filmstrip), The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization. 

Birds of Our Community, “Beginning 
Nature Study” (filmstrip, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Birds of Our Storybooks (film, color, 

and black and white), Coronet 


Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Ill. 

How Birds Are Fitted for Their 
Work; How to Recognize Birds, 
“Basic Nature Study” (filmstrips, 
color), Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. 

How Birds Help Us (film, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films. 
Spring Is an Adventure (film, color, 

and black and white), Coronet 

Films. 

EpITorRIAL Note: This unit was de- 
veloped when Mrs. Westin was teach- 


ing first grade at Belle Sherman School, 
Ithaca, New York. 


For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 26) 


Balloon Lift (continued) 


around the neck of the balloon to 
prevent it from slipping off the cork 
when the balloon is inflated. Insert 
one end of a soda straw in the hole 
in the cork. If the hole is correctly 
bored, the straw should fit snugly in- 
to the hole. Now place the balloon 
on a table, lay a thin book on top of 
it, and blow into the straw. As you 
inflate the balloon, it will lift the book. 

To get even more lift from the bal- 
loon, place it under ene end of a 
thin board about six inches wide and 
two feet long. At the end opposite 
the balloon place a fairly heavy book. 
This combination of lever and bal- 
loon makes it easy to lift a heavy 


book. 


Pneumatic Lifts (continued) 


This is a model of a pneumatic lift 
in a gas station. You can put a toy 
car on the piston (upper part of the 
carton) to make the similarity even 
more striking. Then the children can 
take turns lifting the car. Use a clean 
soda straw for each child, of course. 

These experienc es show that air 
can be used to lift things, but they do 
not show that the force of the lift 
depends upon the area against which 
the air pushes. To show this, let the 
children experience lifting an adult 


FANT?2QUES! 


“Mom, buy me a multiplication table!” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


or another child on an air mattress. 
Many campers use air mattresses 
nowadays, and you may be able to 
borrow one for your pupils to try out 
in the room. The mattress has great 
lifting force, but it takes a long time 
and much blowing to inflate it. 

When children have tried pneu- 
matic lifts in their room, let them see 
a commercial lift in action. Take a 
trip to a nearby gas station to sce the 
valve that lets the compressed air in- 
to the big cylinder under the car. Let 
them hear the hiss of the escaping 
air when the lift comes down, 

Sometimes a liquid such as oil is 
used in place of air in a lift. Some 
auto jacks have a small cylinder that 
forces oil into a larger cylinder that 
in turn lifts the car. Let the children 
move the handle of a hydraulic jack 
up and down to raise a classmate. 
Perhaps they can also visit a loading 
platform to see the hydraulic lifts on 
the electric loading tractors. Tremen- 
dous loads can be lifted by a liquid 
pressing on a big piston. 

Primary scientists may not find 
words to interpret accurately what 
happens when they play with these 
fluid forces. They are building up a 
background of experiences, however, 
and this background is essential to 
any real understanding of the sci- 
entific principles involved. 


For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 27) 


Force and Distance (continued) 


Since the stoppers are at the same 
height, connect the two cartons with 
a single straw as shown. Push the lids 
down tight, then raise the smaller lid 
a few inches. Push it down quickly. 
Does the lid of the larger carton rise 
as far as the smaller lid went down? 

Place a small book on the larger 
piston (lid). Can you make it rise by 
pushing down on the smaller piston? 
There may be considerable leakage of 
air in your model lifts, but the princi- 
ple of two connecting cylinders is 
clearly shown in this simple apparatus. 

You can reduce the friction of the 
lids and prevent excess leakage of air 
if you will tape a thin plastic collar 
around each cylinder for the lid to 
slide up and down on, 


Using Valves (continued) 


have a model pneumatic lift similar 
to those that garage mechanics use to 
raise one end of a car when they 
work on it. 

In commercial lifts, oil is often 
used in place of air. Oil does not 
compress as air does, but it is less 
apt to leak from the cylinders, and 
it lubricates as it works. You cannot 
use oil in your lift, but the principle 
is the same for either oil or air. 


Using Air (continued) 

learned by lifting a glass in an aquar- 
ium. Junior scientists can refine this 
activity by using a gallon can to lift 
a sunken vessel (a brick). Lay can 
flat with the spout near the top. 
Punch a hole near edge below spout 
(see arrow ). Fill the can with water. 
Tie a brick to the bottom side. Put a 
one-hole stopper and an attached 
rubber tube into the spout. Lower the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
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ein 
te “Loomis Hall, with Pikes Peak as a sive study will be made of an inte- 
wid BRADLEY UNIVERSITY backdrop”—doesn't that sound invit- grated language program from grade 


Offers @ wide variety of courses in the following areas both on the undergraduate and 
graduate levels 
EDUCATION BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ENGINEERING 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
A WORKSHOP IN SPEECH 
Six semester hours woth may be earned in each of the five-week sessions. 


FIRST TERM—JUNE 13-JULY 16 SECOND TERM—JULY 18-AUGUST 20 
For additional information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, Dept. |, PEORIA, ILL. 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks — July 2 to August 12, 1960 
The Humanities—Norwegian Art, Crafts, History, Language, Literature and Music 


ing? It’s the caption of a picture in 
the Summer Session catalog of The 
Colorado College at Colorado Springs. 
Not far from the campus are many 
area attractions—scenic and _ recrea- 
tional—and the new Air Force Acad- 
emy. The college makes a special 
point of art, dance, and chamber mu- 
sic classes. Longer and shorter courses 
in education are beamed particularly 
at in-service teachers. 


school to college. Summer School 
dates are June 13-July 19 for the Ist 
Session, July 20-Aug. 26 for the Post 
Session. Address: Ray R. Canning, 
Director of Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Besides its full eight-week Summer 
Session, the College of Education of 
the University of Florida will have 
two workshop periods, each extending 
for three weeks. From June 20 to 


Perhaps you have always wanted to July 8, the discussion topics will be 
INTERNATIONAL TRACKERS, INSTITUTE or | Teachers visit Hawaii, but have never felt justi: | Teaching of Reading, and Planning 

Bpecial courses In scattonal Ryatem of on my “tie and Public Health Services fied in taking the trip solely for the the Art Curriculum. From July 11 to 

oy in Norway four weeks pleasure it would bring. An oppor- 29, students will be offered two oth- 
=o For information write: Admissions Office, Osio International Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota tunity to attend the Summer Session ers—Language Arts in the Elementary 
‘ ; a of the University of Hawaii and earn School (Skills), and School Art De- 
“ credits while enjoying the delightful sign. The University of Florida is at 
SECOND. features of the Islands should put Gainesville in the north-central part 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE MONMOUTH, ILL. 
June 20-24 
An Educational Service Program for Elementary Teachers & Administrators 


The education department at Monmouth College announces a workshop 
in Phonics for summer 1960. Workshop Personnel: Charles E. Wingo and 
Mary Hietko, Co-authors of “Reading With Phonics” and group leaders, 
experts now engaged in teaching or supervision throughout the country. 


What they said about the first workshop— 
‘sleeping accommodations were good and the food was superlative’ (ill.) 
‘we were both deeply impressed with the friendship and hospitality" (Texas) 
"should speed up the gospel of modernizing the teaching of reading" (Ill.) 
‘will be of great value in evaluating our present program’ (Wis.) 


$60 fee includes meals, lodging, and trip to fascinating Nauvoo, Ill. 
For further information write, Albert Nicholas, Head, Dept. of Education 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


session 


SECOND TERM 
July 18—August 20 


Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY RESEARCH 


FIRST TERM 


June 13—July 16 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 614 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


the matter in an entirely new light. 
Besides, you can choose either ship 
or plane for your journey. Arrange- 
ments are made by University Study 
Tours, 2275 Mission St., San Francisco 
10, Calif. 


For the second successive year, the 
University of Utah at Salt Lake City 
will bring nationally famous folklor- 
ists to its Folklore Festival (July 10 
16) during the Summer School. The 
English Department also will hold a 
Writer’s Conference (June 13-18 and 
20-24), an annual event. In educa- 
tional fields, there will be courses, 
workshops, and seminars. A School 
Administration Conference on Voca- 
tional Education will be held June 
8-10. During the three weeks of a 
Language Methods Workshop, inten- 


of the state. 


To the majority of people in the 
elementary school field, Columbia 
University means Teachers College. 
For many years the Summer Session 
of this college has drawn thousands 
of men and women those registered 
for graduate or undergraduate degrees 
and those not seeking credit of this 
kind. In the coming summer, Teach- 
ers College offers some 450 profes- 
sional courses. This figure gives a 
hint of the scope of the session, but 
for any specific information the 
printed Announcement should be re- 
quested from William A. Owens, Di- 
rector, Summer Session, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N.Y. As for 
profitable and pleasant use of leisure 
time, this is no problem at all. 


University of Denver Summer Sessions 
give you the best of both... 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


For 1960 the University of Denver again 
presents an outstanding summer study 
program—designed to keep both teach- 
ers and administrators “up to the min- 
ute’ on current trends and techniques. 


plete session; with a variety of work- 
shops also available for your selection. 


THE RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Summer in Denver! An exciting and fas- 
cinating vacation awaits you—both on 
and off campus. Colorado’s vast Rocky 
Mountain playground is yours to dis- 
cover: Aspen, Estes Park, Central City, 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES A distinguished staff and superb facili- Pikes Peak, Garden of the Gods, Royal 

Music Lectures Plays Museums ties combine to make the D. U. summer Gorge, Cripple Creek. Opera, play fes- 

, : : : Session a richly rewarding experience. tivals, concerts, rodeos, square dancing, 
’ = Swimming Golf Tennis Fishing Full-quarter credit is offered for the com- camping trips, swimming, fishing, horse- 


back riding. All this, and much more, is 
waiting for you to enjoy this summer. 


ENJOY YOUR SUMMER 


Director of Summer Session 


at the Dept. B-1, University of Denver 


TOP OF THE NATION 
June 20 to Aug. 19, 1960 
For complete information, 
mail this coupon TODAY! Name 


Address 


Denver 10, Colorado 
Please send me complete information on the 
1960 Summer Session. 
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A Workshop in Phonics that will 
not break in on your summer is of- 
fered by Mommouth College. The 
dates, June 20-24, leave the major 
part of the vacation period clear. The 
workshop wili be conducted by 
Charles E. Wingo and Mary Hletko, 
co-authors of Reading with Phonics, 
and other experts will be group 
leaders. During the week a trip is 
made to Nauvoo, Ill, famed as an 
early headquarters of the Mormons. 
For further information, address De- 
partment of Education, Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, IIL 


Persons familiar with Ireland and 
the Anglo-Irish Literary and Dramatic 
Movement will welcome the news that 
the achievements of William Butler 
Yeats, famed Irish poet and dramatist, 
will be honored by inauguration of 
the Yeats International Summer 
School at Sligo, Ireland. There will be 
two one-week courses, Aug. 13-20 and 
Aug. 20-27, and a course covering 
both weeks. Application forms and 
full details may be obtained from C. J. 
Walsh, Irish Tourist Office, 33 East 
50th St.. New York 22, N.Y. 


In the Southwestern States, teach- 
ers are faced with special problems 
in their work with children of Mexi- 
ean background. Teachers in certain 
cities elsewhere also have pupils 
whose families have come from other 
lands. The University of New Mexico 
meets such a situation by a Work- 
shop in Educating Bi-Cultural Chil- 
dren (July 5-29). The Department of 
Education, in an eight-week Summer 
Session, includes various courses in 
elementary teaching and supervision, 
as well as in school administration, 
guidance, counseling, and such special 
fields as Library Science, Music Edu- 
cation, and Physical Education. Con- 
tact: H. O. Ried, Director, Summer 
Session, The University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Attend Summer School in 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


AT 


Colorado 
College 


June 20—August 12 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program Specialized offerings in 
Education (June 20 - July 15, 
July 18 - August 12) Classwork 
organized for in-service teachers 


Hanya Holm School of Dance 
Summer Music School 


Unexcelled opportunities for Recreation 


COLLEGE, Dept. N 


Please send Summer Session Cata- | 


log to... | 
| Address | 


Opportunities for growth and devel- 
opment in educational leadership—of 
special value to elementary teachers 

are offered by the State University 
of Iowa. The University Elemeatary 
School (from junior primary through 
sixth grade) will be in session for six 
weeks of the Summer Session’s eight 
weeks, to aid in training teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Work- 
shops are provided in Music, Speech 
Education, Libraries, The Gifted 
Child, and Elementary Reading, and 
a seminar in Human Relations and 
Public Health. For details, write Col- 
lege of Education, State University of 
Iowa, lowa City, lowa. 


The University of Oslo, in Norway’s 
capital city, is making an effective 
bid for English-speaking teachers in 
its International Teachers Institute. 
Like other Seandinavian countries, 
Norway has pioneered new paths in 
education and in such fields as medi- 
cal care and public health. The Insti- 
tute gives an insight into these ad- 
vances, while the general Summer 
School introduces students to Nor- 
way’s economic, political, and social 
development and to its progress in 
cultural fields. Details are available 
in the United States—from Admis- 
sions Office, Oslo International Sum- 
mer School, Northfield, Minn. 


All of the New York State Univer- 
sity Colleges of Education are located 
in areas abounding in scenic and his- 
toric interest. The one at Oneonta is 
only 20 miles from Cooperstown on 
Otsego Lake (the “Glimmerglass” of 
J. Fenimore Cooper's “Leatherstock- 


ing Tales”). This place is well worth 
visiting not only for its beauty but 
for its three museums Historical, 
Farmers’, and Baseball. To the east 
of Oneonta are the Catskills. The 
Summer School program of the col- 
lege features, among its offerings, Im- 
proved Reading Instruction, School 
Programs for the Gifted, and Science 
in the Elementary School. Three 
workshops are in prospect: Kinder- 
garten Teaching; Industrial Arts in 
the Elementary School; and Elemen- 
tary School Guidance. 


In the mountains of West Virginia, 
the campus of Davis and Elkins Col- 
lege (at Elkins) is said to have an 
ideal summer climate. The college 
boasts a new residence hall for women 
and a new library. A modern lan- 
guage laboratory, a remedial reading 
laboratory, and excellent facilities for 
physical education, science, the hu- 
manities, and the social sciences add 
to its attractiveness. Areas of Summer 
School courses include, among others, 
audio-visual aids, elementary educa- 
tion, literature, American government, 
appreciation of art and music. 


Elementary teachers seeking help in 
presenting Science in an Air-Atomic 
Age will find it in a workshop on this 
subject, conducted at the National 
College of Education, Evanston, IIL, 
Aug. 8-19. At the same time there 
will be a Workshop on Arts and 
Crafts in the Elementary School. 
Earlier, July 13-24, Dr. John Goodlad 
of the University of Chicago will di- 
rect a Workshop in Kindergarten- 
Primary Education, while Dr. Irwin 


How to spend 
six wonderful weeks in 


HAWAII 
for only *569 


(includes trans-pacific air fare) 


Attend the University of Hawaii's exciting 
Summer Session in 1960! Enjoy a summer 
of travel and fun...a wonderful six weeks 
program sharing the companionship of 
interesting men and women from all over 
the world. Live in carefree luxury at a 
famous Waikiki Beach hotel...enjoy fas- 
cinating Island trips and social events (22 
in all!)... cross the Pacific by ship on 
Matson or air on United, NWA or PAA (jets 
available)... all for as little as $569. And, 


study if you wish, under a distinguished 
faculty at the famous Summer School of 
the University of Hawaii... the first session 
held in the 50th State. 

You leave for Honolulu by ship or air in 
mid-June. Return by August 6. But we urge 
you to act now. Write or mail coupon for 
1960 Application and illustrated Bulletin 
to Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director, Univer- 
sity Study Tour to Hawaii, 2275 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 10, California. 


HURRY! RESERVATIONS LIMITED + MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Attention: Dr. Robert E. Cralle 
University Study Tours 
2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 


FREE! Please send Hawaii Summer Session information to: 


Phone: VAlencia 4-0700 


K. Feinstein and his group ec asider 


Problems in the Teaching of Arith- 
metic. From July 11 to 22, a Special 
Seminar on Elementary Supervision 
and Administration will be directed 
by Dr. W. Ray Rucker, dean of the 
National College of Education. Dr. 
Rucker will reply to inquiries about 
the six-week Summer Session, during 
which some 70 courses will be given. 
Evanston is “next door” to Chicago. 


The University of Southern Califor- 
nia literally “gets down to cases” in 
three elementary education courses of- 
fered in the six-week Summer Session, 
June 20 July 29. They are Corrective 
Procedures in Reading for the Class- 
room Teacher, Individual Diagnosis 
of Reading Disabilities, and Correc- 
tive Reading Laboratory. All three in- 
volve working with actual cases in the 
Reading Center at the university. Oth- 
er courses of value are offered in the 
same session, and still others in a 
four-week session, Aug. 1 27. For de- 
tails, address Charles M. Brown, 
Chairman, Department of Elementary 
Education, University of Southern 
California, University Park, Los An- 
geles 7, Calif. 


ORADO SUMMER SESSIO 


UNIVERSITY COL 


Cc 


OF COLOR 
outpeR 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating pe un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer -long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome University 
residence halls. 

Plan your summer to in- 


clude one or more of the 
following terms: 


Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 


First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 
Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5 - July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term-—— 
July 25 - August 26 

For Bulletin and More In- 

formation Write Today to 

Dean of Summer Session 

3 McKenna Bidg. 
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Ct VALENTINE 


SPRING 


DECORATIONS 


PROJECTS ? 


Stretchies wil 


and May Day. 


CLASSROOM 
DISCOUNTS 


These exciting new craft kits include 


colorful balloons, crepe paper, card- 
board, gummed paper and paper cut- 
outs, plus complete directions for 
making clever toys, animals and 
decorations. With Starchies and 


Stretchies, your class will walk off 
with the honors — WITHOUT aid 
art department. 


from the 


ON COUPON M 
BELOW 


More important, these kits are edu- 
cational and fun fo, the children. In- 
structions are easy to follow—and 
suggestive. Imaginative young minds 
will use them as stepping stones to 
countless original creations that will 
delight ail who view them 


THE OAK RUBBER COMPANY 
Ravenna, Ohio 


208 Sycamore 


| enclose $. . Please send me 
the following, postage paid: 
SAMPLE PACK @ $2.00 
(1 Starchies & 1 Stretchies Kit) 
a 12-PAK CLASSROOM SPECIAL 
@ $7.20 (40% OFF RETAIL) 
(Check assortment [] 12 Starchies 
or [))2Stretchies or 6 of each) 


a FREE PARTY IDEAS FOLDER 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
SCHOOL GRADE 
city STATE 


8&8 


! 
J 


Starchies and 


solve your deco- 
ration problems 
for the Valentine 
Party and other 
events such as 


Mother's Day 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 


For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 85) 


vessel (brick) and its attached can in- 
to an aquarium. Let a pupil blow 
steadily into the tube to displace the 
Water will 
the can through the punched hole as 
Soon the can will 


water in the can. leave 
air collects inside. 
float the brick. 

In salvage 


operations, large con- 


tainers are filled with water, lowered 


to the sunken vessel, attached by a 
diver, then the water is pumped out 
of the containers. 

These and other activities that you 
may design help to show junior sci- 
entists what great forces fluids can 
exert. By using fluids, we have learned 
to push, squeeze, and lift far more 
than we could ever do by ourselves. 


An Experiment with Individualized Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 52) 


from 5.0 to 10.5 with a median of 
7.3, indicating a gain of 1.4 in seven 
months. 

When graphed, the results showed 
the interesting leap made by one boy, 
who ranked next to last in his arith- 
on the first test. 
to 6.4. 


who ranked second 


metic achievement 


His score changed from 
Another student, 
from the top on the initial test, went 


from 7.5 to 10.5. 


Advantages 


The outstanding advantage of any 
individualized method of instruc- 
tion is that each student achieves 
recognition and identity. This is 
in keeping with our democratic 


way of life. 


By recognizing that children have 
different should 
therefore 
rates of speed, there is less frus- 


capacities, and 


proceed at their own 


tration on the part of students 
No one is fore ed to 


that he 


and teachers. 


try to do work cannot 


manage, 


3. Youngsters are encouraged to 
think for themselves rather than 
follow 


blindly oral instructions 


This is training in inde- 


pendent and research-type work. 
t. Each student and 
challenged The 


card system of checking progress 


is stimulated 


to do his best. 


leaves no room for loafing. 


5. Slow 
personal attention than is possi- 


learners are given more 
ble in the group method of in- 
T hose 


grasp the material quickly need 


struction students who 


a minimum of attention. 

6. Each student experiences success, 
which encourages him to forge 
ahead with confidence. 

7. The rela- 
tionship results in greater rapport. 


« lose teac her-student 


Because of the personal attention 


given, each student feels that his 
work as an individual is being 
recognized. 

8. Discipline problems are practi- 
cally nonexistent. 

9. The plan gives the teacher a good 


opportunity to encourage the 
pursuit of excellence. 

10. Students who are absent for any 
period of time are able to pick 


up where they left off. 

11. Students who are normally timid 
about asking questions from their 
seats show no reluctance to do 
so when counseled at the teach- 
er’s desk. 

12. The method should work excep- 
tionally well in schools which still 

grades in a 


have two or more 


classroom. 


Conclusions 


One of the major drawbacks in our 
program was the lack of an adequate 


There 


initial 


text or workbook was a con- 


siderable amount of work in- 
volved in preparing notes, tests, and 


kevs. Yet, the 


and the 


apparent advantages 


encouraging results more 
than compensated for the extra work 
involved. The most heart-warming 
result of the experiment was the en- 
thusiastic response of the advanced 


students, who were inspired by the 
challenge to forge ahead at their own 
Toward the close of the school 
finished all the 
elementary algebra and geometry in 
the workbook, 


a study of the metric system. 


speed. 


year, they not only 


but voluntarily began 


It is very satisfying to hear chil- 
dren say they enjoy arithmetic, since 
it is a subject-matter area which 


many youngsters profess to dislike. 


AuTHorR’s Note: The workbook we 


used is entitled Working with Num- 
bers, Refresher Course, by James T. 
Shea, published by The Steck Com- 
pany, Box 16, Austin 61, Texas. 


A PUPIL'S PROGRESS CHART 


Smit. John 
OCTOBER| MONDAY | TUESDAY |WEDNESDAY|THURSDAY| FRIDAY 
| 36F 39w 
w 
39 F ~ 
36-40R | 36-40T 
| 4ow 
13-17 
20-24 
27-3! 
W - page being worked R - review 


F - page finished 


1960 


T - test 


How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 


You cash loan 
mail regularly emp 
Weares make loans 


from $50-$600 anywhere in the U.S. 
This is fast and 
No endorsers requi 
Noagents will call. School authorities, 
relatives, tradespeople, friends 
never know you are apply!ng for 
a loan. Smal! monthly permeate 
to fit your income. Ne prinel 
ments 


PON today = get i 

Money est sent PREE in 

rite today! 

POSTAL FINANCE co., .2B 
Keeline Building, Omaha, aska 


350-5600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 
POSTAL 

Se. Dept. 2B 
Fence Fat Money formation 


| 
| 


NAME 


STATE. 


Only 


99c 


the set 


FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


NOV... mbm, ian 
ture, history, more interest- § ' 
ing with these fine 549 x 8 g Send Now 

sepia prints... ' for our 

For February . . . 33 prints 8 N 1960 

en and about Washington, 8 ew 

Lincoln, ete., only catalog with 
And every schoolroom should ; 1600 


have the complete set of 33 
presidents at this low price. 
Order NOW. . 

Easter booklets . . . 8 prints, 
beautifully bound, each 
booklet or 3 for $1.00. . . 


§ miniature 
illustrations 
only 35e. 


PERRY PICTURES INC. 
BOX 1-2, MALDEN 48, 


PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


MASS. 


$ ree prints without 
845° ink from 1 to & colors at one 

& TAX "vahes from pect card to 8'2 

x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 

of paper end turns out 40 to 60 copies per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision bullt— 
Sturdy——easy to handie or store—gives many 
years of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. it 
is clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
you can buy. Hundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 

Write for free information today, 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. T2, 1142 Bel t Ave., Chi 


Europe By Private Car 
1960 You Can See So Much More! 


Enjoy the thrill of motoring through 
Europe in our own American Cars! 
All our tours include the Passion 
Play and you will stay in the world 
famous home of Anton Lang. 


These two tours es- 
June 9 to July 29 pecially for students 
July 12 to Aug. 3] and teachers. 
June 30 to Aug. 3] a long and most in- 
clusive tour. 
are planned for those who want the 


ships, hotels, private cars, 
experienced tour con- 


13, 


For those who want 


Our tour 
best of everything 
wonderful guides and 
ductors. 
Travelling in private cars costs so little 
mere but doubles what you can see and 
triples your enjoyment. 
Several young men may reduce tour price 
$300 to $500 by driving one of our cars. 
Limited to 16 members, all expenses from 
$1665 to $1995. SS UNITED STATES and 
SS AMERICA, 

Write for itineraries and make reserva- 
tions early as tours are filling rapidly. 


UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS University Box 7546, Austin, Texas 
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Money—Long Ago and Now 
(Continued from page 45) 


durable. To be polite, a man on his 
way to market with his blocks of salt 
must let his friends lick the salt a bit. 
Or suppose there was a hard rain! 

Genie—So you see, Young Mas- 
ters, that people from earliest times 
have searched for “money materials” 
that were valuable, that would satisfy 
their sense of beauty, that would be 
scarce enough to have value, that 
would be hard to destroy (durable), 
and that could be carried convenient- 
ly (portable). 

(As he mentions each character- 
istic, the Explainer carrying the ap- 
propriate poster steps forward. All 
hold posters so audience can read 
them). 


ACT V 
Survival of the Fittest 

(Seating for Steve, Jerry, and 
Genie same as in Act. IV. Narrators 
stand in row at rear of stage.) 

c6enie—Young Masters, among all 
the “money materials” used by 
different people at different times, 
metals seem to make the best—espe- 
cially gold and silver. Copper, brass, 
bronze, and even iron are other met- 
als that have been used for coins. 

FIRST NARRATOR—A good money 
material has to have several qualities. 
First, it has to be something that ev- 
eryone knows by sight. This is so that 
false money cannot be passed off for 
real money. Today no one can fool us 
with a quarter made of iron, or a 
dime made of lead. 

SECOND NARRATOR—The “money 
material” has to last a long time. 
That was one trouble with cattle as 
money. A man might trade some 
land for a cow, and the cow might 
get sick and die. He would then have 
no money. 

THIRD NARRATOR—There must not 
be too much of the money material 
in the world. For if a thing is too 
easy to get, its value is less. 

FOURTH NARRATOR—At first “metal 
money” was used in the shape of 
lumps or bars or dust. It had to be 
weighed or measured each time it 
was used in buying or selling. A rate 
of exchange had to be worked out. So 
many lumps of gold could be ex- 
changed for a certain number of 
sheep. This was not very convenient; 
a simpler way of measuring was 
needed. 

FIFTH NARRATOR- The answer was 
to make the metal into coins. A coin 
is a very small piece of metal, shaped 
and marked in a certain way so that 
everyone can tell what it is and just 
how much it is worth. The marking 
has to be put on by the government. 
That is why one side of a country’s 
coin very often bears the head of the 
king or the president. 

sixtH NARRATOR—The first real 
coins were issued by Lydia, a small 
nation in Asia Minor about 700 B.c., 
or twenty-six hundred years ago. 
These first coins were shaped like 
kidney beans and had a rough design 
stamped upon them. They were made 
of electrum, which is an alloy or 
combination of gold and silver. 

SEVENTH NARRATOR About the same 
time, the Chinese began issuing cash. 
Cash was a small copper or iron coin. 
There was a hole in the middle of 
the coin so that it could be carried 
on a string, 


cenie—And so the development of 
money through the ages is not very 
different from that of animal life. It 
has been a case of the survival of the 
fittest. Is it clear to you now, Young 
Masters? 

steve—Yes, Genie, I understand. 

serry—I get it, Genie. 

cenie—Then repeat after me: 
“Token money was more convenient 
than barter.” (Steve, Jerry, and Nar- 
rators repeat each of the Genie’s 
statements in chorus.) “Metal coins 
were found to be better than token 
money.” “Gold was preferred to oth- 
er metals.” 


ACT VI 
Gold—Where Is It? 

(Portable bulletin board to left 
front balances boys and Genie seated 
at right. Helper, with arms folded, is 
seated in front of bulletin board.) 

gerry—What do you mean by say- 
ing, “Gold has lasted until now,” 
Genie? 

eenie—Up until 1933 the United 
States Government was on the “gold 
standard.” Before that time a person 
could go to the bank and exchange a 
five-dollar bill for a five-dollar gold 
piece. 

gerry—I saw a gold dollar last 
summer when we were in Denver. 

steve—What did it look like? 

gerry— There's an eagle on one side 
and an Indian in feathered head- 
dress on the other. It’s awfully small. 
But it is heavy for its size. 

steve—Why can’t we get gold dol- 
lars from the bank now, Genie? 

cenie—In 1933 the Government 
decided to stop paying out gold on 
demand. It asked people to turn in 
to banks any gold coins they had and 
to accept paper money for them. It 
stopped making gold coins. 

steve What did our Government 
do with all that gold? 

GENie—The government had the 
gold melted into bars called bullion, 

serry—How much of it do we 
have? 

Genie—Let me answer this way, 
Young Master. All the gold ever dug 
by man probably weighs about sixty 
thousand tons. A single lump contain- 
ing all this gold would fit comfortably 
into a high-school gymnasium. It is 
worth sixty billion American dollars 
or a little more. 

steve—Do we have all of it? 

Oh, no! The United States 
Treasury has over one-third—or about 
twenty-two billions of dollars’ worth. 

(Helper pins sign “22 billion—U.S. 
Government” on bulletin board.) 

Genie—Various foreign govern- 
ments, and the central banks through 
which they do business, have another 


A Correction 


Part of the last speech on page 
62 of Tue Instructor for De- 
cember 1959 was omitted from the 
play “The Snowman’s Touch.” 
The speech should read: 

queen—If you should happen to 
receive something that belongs to 
a person and is valued by that per- 
son, then your heart will glow. 
And to your cane (touches it with 
wand) I will give a magic touch, 


twelve billion dollars in gold, more 
or less. 

(Helper pins “12  billion—other 
governments” on board.) 

e6enie—This does not include Rus- 
sian gold, which may amount to sev- 
eral billions of dollars. 

(Helper pins “?—Russia” in place.) 

6enie—So the total amount of gold 
held by all the governments of the 
world probably totals close to 40 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth. The hoarding of 
private individuals over the world 
may well come to ten billion dollars’ 
worth of gold. 

(Helper pins “10 billion—hoarded” 
on board.) 

cenie—That leaves ten billion 
more to account for, 

(Helper pins “10 billion—?” on 
board.) 

steve—Then where is this unac- 
counted-for gold? 

6enie— This last ten billion dollars’ 
worth of gold is not in the form of 
money at all. Some of it is in jew- 
elry like watches, rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, and earrings. 

(Steve looks proudly at his ring 
and wrist watch.) 

gerry—Well, what do you know! 

oenie—Much of the gold of the 
past is now in museums and churches 
in the form of jewels, vessels, and 
gildings on robes and picture frames. 
Some of this gold is on palace walls 
and in the crown jewels of royalty. 

steve (excitedly) —Say, don’t some 
people have gold in their teeth? 

Genie— Yes, indeed! 

serry—How about buried treasure? 

Genie—You are right, Young 
Master. Some gold does lie buried 
in treasure chests in the holds of sunk- 
en ships or on lonely beaches as for- 
gotten pirate gold. Sometimes honest 
people buried gold when they expect- 
ed trouble—and then were prevented 
from coming back for it. 

gerry (ready to rush off and begin 
digging at once)—I wonder where— 

eenie—Hunting for buried treas- 
ure may be fun, Young Master, but 
it isn’t a very sure way to get rich. 
Most of the gold in the world—even 
if mined thousands of years ago— 
is still in the possession of individ- 
uals or governments or groups of 
people who know its value. That is 
why gold is such a good money mate- 
rial. What were the requirements I 
showed you? 

steve—Let’s see. It should be dur- 
able. Did you tell us how durable 
gold is, Genie? 

cenie—A very little gold has ever 
been actually lost. Of course, a little 
constantly rubs off from coins and 
rings, and traces of gold vapor go up 
the chimney when old gold is melted. 
But gold is a very durable metal—not 
at all like a cow that could die or a 
bar of salt that could melt. 

gerry You did show us that it is 
scarce. Just think, all the gold in the 
world could fit into a high-school 
gym! 

steve—It is beautiful to people’s 
eyes. They like to make jewelry of 
it and decorate things with it. 

gerry—It is portable. 1 still think 
how tiny that gold dollar I saw was. 

oenie—And that is part of the story 
of money, Young Masters. When you 
want to know more, just rub your 
magic coin and I will come again. 

steve—I will! 

gerry— Thanks a lot, Genie. 

(All exit.) 


send for your 


PARKER 


LETTER-WRITING KIT 


— <= 


Improves Handwriting - - 
And It’s Fun! 


Thousands of teachers have 
used the Pen Party and en- 
dorsed it. New vitality is 
provided for a _ traditional 
teaching chore. Correspond- 
ence between classes in dif- 
ferent parts of the U.S. 
creates new interests, new 
incentives. Work improves 
noticeably ! 


Here’s What You Receive 


Parker supplies a complete 
kit of materials plus instruc- 
tions—also, the name and 
address of a teacher willing 
and interested in correspond- 
ing with your class. Once 
you receive the kit, you can 
work the project into your 
curriculum whenever con- 
venient. 


Materials include: wall chart 
for daily record of corre- 
spondence, individual stu- 
dent letter folders with let- 
ter-writing tips. Teacher as- 
signed to you will have a 
class at the same grade level 
as yours and will have ap- 
proximately the same enroll- 
ment. 


@ THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Education Service * Janesville, Wisconsin 


Please send your Pen Party Kit— 
FREE 


I understand that my name and ad- 
dress will be sent to a teacher of a 
similar class. In return, I will re- 
ceive her name and address. 


NO. PUPILS. 
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VISUAL AiDS 
PICTURE SETS 
For Schools and Teachers 


ANIMALS - BIRDS - INDIANS 
WILDFLOWERS 


These authentic reproductions in four 
color deeptone offset. Packed in a 
window envelope. Size 10 x 12. 

Order from your Schoo! Supply Dealer & 
M. A. DONOHUE & CO., Dept. 26 
711 Se. Dearborn Sr., Chicago 5 
$1.00 per set, p wtpaid plus 25 cents per order 
handling charge 
enclosed. No c.o.d's Please 
Please send seta marked beiow 

ires by 
#001 witd Animas’ 
iz ter Weber 
#002 DOMESTIC Animacs 
bh 


12 
#093 INDIANS vestenoay 


Or Wolf 
2904 ethos HOME 
by Jacob Abbott 
#996 Animal ‘BABiE 


Jacob Abbott 
2006 ANCESTORS 
12 pictures by Walter Weber 
. #007 wit bFLOweRns- 48 Wiidflowers 


1 by Walter Ferguson 
#008 Famous INOIAN CHIEFS 
11 James Viasaty 
#1000 Bia ANIMALS 
10 pietures by the Rutherfords 
#1001 Twe iRDS 
+ eae 20 birds, 10 plates by Nino Carbe 
Zone State 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
for your FREE copy. 


[SCIENTIFIC co., 43, 
CENTRAL ~ Park « Chicege SPA 
4718-¥ Irving our booklet SPA, 


+ copy of ¥ 
em 


Spoce Science. 


This booklet has been prepared as an aid 
to teachers in the selection of apparatus for 
a modern course in Earth-Space Science. 
: Contains an outline of 
LEE subjects as well as illus- 
: trations, descriptions and 
prices of required appa- 
ratus for each subject. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


A Subsdiory of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1718-Y Irving Park Road «+ Chicago 12, Iilinols 
Branches and Warehouses. Mountainside, N. 
Boston « Birmingham « Santa Clara. Los Angeles Tulsa 
ae Houston « Toronto « Montreal « Vancouver « Ottawa 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SUPPLIES AND 
KITS FOR CRAFTS OF ALL KINDS 


5 Leathercraft, Coppercraft, Woodcraft, Metal 
craft, Ceramic and Giless Tile, Castoglas, 
Piastic Flowers, Paint-By-Number Kits, etc 
ae All price ranges. Complete stock, prompt 
: shipments. Write for FREE illustrated CRAFTS 
BROCHURE just off the press 

J. C. LARSON COMPANY 

Ley 820 So. TRIPF, Dept. 9315, Chicago 24, Ill. 


The P RIN CIP. AL and 


ISABELLE MARENTZ 


Principal, Gridley Bryant and John Hancock Schools 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


urs is a_ five-million-dollar 

business. We have a fine 
product, but if the public doesn’t 
know about it, they aren’t going 
to buy it. And that’s where we in 
education need to take a lesson 
from big business. 

Big business firmly believes “It 
At least one 
executive in a company has the 
assignment of keeping the product 
before the public. Equally impor- 
tant is the executive whose job it 
is to present and keep the com- 
pany in a favorable light before 
the public. His job is to create 
good will. That's where public re- 


pays to advertise.’ 


lations enters the picture. 

It’s up to the principal, as head 
of the school, to sell education to 
the public. We have a product 
that everyone wants and needs, 
yet the general public is apathetic 
about education. It is only when 
something is vitally wrong with 
the schools that they are aroused. 
Then everyone jumps to point out 
what a poor job the schools are 
doing. If we, as PR people, have 
been doing a good job, the public 
is aware of what is good in the 
schools and the critics will not 
have such a vast audience, for 
much that is good is going on in 
our schools today. 

With this purpose in view, our 
superintendent, at our first staff 
meeting, asked all principals to 
be self-appointed public-relations 
persons. To carry out my assign- 
ment I decided to issue a school 
bulletin and let parents know what 
was going on in our school. Of 
course we have a city-wide news- 
letter which is issued at report- 
card time, but it cannot apply to 
any one particular school, And 
that’s what my bulletin is meant 
to do. 

The Gridley Bryant School Bul- 
letin and the John Hancock 


School Bulletin are not issued on 


a regular schedule but rather 
when there are enough items of 
interest. The same bulletin can- 
not be used in both schools, even 
though they are under the same 
principal, as the items are direct- 
ly related to what is going on in 
that particular school. 
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I have tried to present the bul- 
letin in a “folksy” tone, just as 
though I were speaking to an in- 
dividual parent. I write the items 
in the order that I happen to 
think of them..This keeps the bul- 
letin informal. On my daily cal- 
endar I jot down items which I 
may want to use later. What items 
are included? Anything and ev- 
erything that relates to the teach- 
ers, the children, the parents, and 
the school, from a _ thumbnail 
sketch of a new teacher to the 
number of seconds it takes for a 
fire drill to the parents in charge 
of the P.T.A. cake sale to the day 
the doctor is due for physicals. 
Typical items follow. 


A completely new heating system 
is being installed and is now in op- 
erating condition. We should be nice 
and warm this winter. 

As a result of individual action and 
a P.T.A. petition to the Mayor, a 
traffic supervisor is to be stationed 
at Quarry and Robertson Streets. 
Traffic patrols are there now as a 
temporary measure. Please caution 
all children about crossing streets, 
speaking to strangers, and getting into 
strange cars. Safety Officer Pettinelli 
has spoken in every classroom con- 
cerning these points. 

On September 30, the P.T.A. spon- 
sored a Get-Acquainted Tea for par- 
ents new to this school. We want ev- 
eryone to feel “at home” in the 
Gridley Bryant School. 

On October 13, Dr. Sullivan was 
here to examine the teeth of children 
in grades one, two, and three. We 
hope his verdict was “Look, Ma, no 
cavities.” 

Keeping abreast of the times, pu- 
pils in grades four, five, and six are 
using bali-point pens; those in grades 
one, two, and three are using mechan- 
ical pencils during penmanship. 

Report cards will be issued on No- 
vember 18. If you are wondering 
about your child's progress, you may 
make an appointment for a confer- 
ence with your child’s teacher. 

Parlez-vous francais? The fifth- 
grade class is doing just that. Twice 
a week the class is having television 
lessons in French. The school depart- 
ment has installed 21-inch TV sets 
in all the elementary schools for in- 
school viewing. Other classes will 
also have an opportunity to watch 


science, literature, art, and music 
lessons. You too can participate in 
these lessons, which are carried over 
Channel 2. Newspapers will give you 
the time of broadcast. How about 
trying out your French with a fifth- 
grader? Half the cost of sets will 
be borne by the Federal Government 
under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

Left-handed children are no longer 
“out in left field.” Children who are 
experiencing difficulty in using right- 
handed scissors will soon be issued 
left-handed scissors. If you think it’s 
easy for a left-handed child to cut 
with right-handed scissors, try it 
yourself, 

Eye and ear testing is under way. 
If you receive a notice that your 
child has not passed either test, 
please give this matter your prompt 
attention. A child who has ear or 
eye difficulty is also apt to have a 
learning difficulty. On October 6, the 
children of grades one, two, and 
three were dismissed at the end of 
the morning session. Teachers of 
these grades met with Miss Betsy 
Cohen, speech therapist in the 
Quincy Public Schools, to learn how 
teachers can help children with 
speech problems. The second part of 
the meeting was with Dr. Loretta 
McHugh, Elementary Consultant, 
who spoke about the new social 
studies curriculum which is being in- 
troduced this year. Mrs. Tatum and 
Miss Ashley, remedial reading teach- 
ers, had group meetings with first- 
grade teachers concerning the testing 
program in grade one. A busy after- 
noon for all attending. 

October 7 was United Fund Day in 
the elementary schools. As part of 
the educational United Fund program 
each child received a tag which 
would “Put the United Fund into 
Orbit.” 

Orchids to the safety patrols who 
are on duty in fair weather and foul. 
Let’s support their good work by en- 
couraging the children to follow their 
directions. 

When you are in the school or 
have an opportunity, do stop in the 
office so we can get acquainted. The 
school and the home are working to- 
gether for the good of the child. 


Future bulletins will contain 
items submitted by the teachers as 
well as the principal. Each mem- 
ber of the faculty will be part of 
the public-relations team. Is all 
this worth the time and effort? 
Yes from the principal’s point of 
view and yes from the teachers’ 
and parents’ points of view. The 
principal’s “Yes” is based on such 
comments as “This is good, just 
what we need,” from a teacher. 
“The best notice we've ever had,” 
remarked a parent. The teachers 
felt we were reaching the parents 
and the parents felt they were get- 
ting a behind-the-scenes look at 
the school. Public Relations is a 
must in today’s schools. 
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Free new 8-page, 8Y% x 1]" 
CEREAL GLOSSARY 
booklet available. 
Includes basic information 
on cereal grains, 
food value of breakfast 
cereals, and nutritional 
contribution of cereal and CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
milk serving. See ; 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago” 3, Mlinois 
Coupon Section. ae arch and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment 
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...the wonderful world at your doorstep! 


Stick this Coupon on any post- 
card or enclose in envelope. 


Explore this foreign, fascinating nation to the 
north this summer . . . visit Canada’s distinc- 
tive cities, enjoy her superb scenic resorts, see 
historic sites, gala summer festivals and special 
events. Begin now to plan an exciting summer 
holiday abroad... simply fill and mail this 
coupon for a colorful introduction to Canada’s 
ten provinces and the northern territories. 
Special package tours to 
Canada are also available; 
ask your travel agent. 


CANADA 


PREE! The Canadian Vacation 
Package and the pamphiet. Summer 
Courses in Canada, the latter con 
taining a general outline of the vari 
Ous summer courses, including arts 
and crafts, to be conducted in the 
provinces of Canada this season 


| 


T-7-02-01 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send the Teacher’s Canadian Vacation Kit to: 


NAME 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


STATE 
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AFTER 
SCHOOL 


DOROTHY TANDROW 


Teacher, Sixth Grade 
First Lutheran School 
Northridge, California 


\ quietest place in the world, 
barring Tutankhamen’s tomb, 
is a schoolroom, one hour after 
the last child has departed for 
home. It takes just about that 
long for the last mote of chalk 
dust to float gently to the floor, 
and the air to clear. 

Teacher, rising from correcting 
papers, strolls along the aisles, 
retrieving books and papers from 
the floor as she goes. 

Someone has left a cigar box 
upon his desk, in the flurry of 
departure, and it rattles as she 
places it within. It is well secured 
with a wide band of grimy ad- 
hesive tape, and she wonders 
what treasures are inside. Contra- 
band playthings? Innocent pencils 
and erasers? Who knows? To in- 
vestigate seems akin to treason. 
Perhaps by tomorrow evening its 
contents will rest in her desk, in- 
stead of the owner’s, but for now 
the cigar box’s secret is safe. 

Sand crunches underfoot, and 
Teacher stoops to inspect the 
Egyptian display. Someone has 
disturbed the sands of the Sahara, 
and the Nile River has been 
diverted! One does not lightly 
alter the course of the Nile. She 
resolves to mention this matter 
sharply, on the morrow. 

Furthermore, one of the camels 
is missing from his oasis .... Not 
on the table, or underneath... . 
Inspired, she raises a pyramid, 
and lo, he appears! Camels are 
famous for getting into tents, but 
when it comes to getting under 
pyramids, they must be definitely 
assisted. 

Forgotten sweaters perch on 
their hooks by the door, still re- 
taining their owners’ personalities, 
as well worn garments always do. 
They call various pupils vividly to 
mind. 

Suddenly, even unaccountably— 
Teacher feels that the day was 
over all too soon. There was that 
one point she wanted to mention 
—the fact they simply must re- 
member. Will they all be back to- 
morrow safe and sound? Did they 
laugh enough today? Did they 
think—really think? Children love 
to learn. Will they love it for 
keeps? 

Foolish woman. Why don’t you 
go home, take off your shoes, and 
sip a nice cup of hot tea? That's 
what teachers are supposed to do, 
isn’t it? Why must you always 
look back, before closing the door? 


SCIENCE 


CONCEPTS 
MIS 


motion pictures 


Muscular 


Various systems of Ez 


Digestive 
the human body 
are illustrated and Assimilation 
their functions 
Heart_ 
16mm Sound Color Circula 


toa 


Length: 15 minutes 


Approved under Nervous 
Title i! of N.D.E.A. 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


BOX 2557 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


Edited by Elva S. Daniels, the Scrapbook 
of Songs presents 152 favorites from 
The INSTRUCTOR, each with full-page 
accompaniment. The contents are chrono- 
logically arranged for the school year. 
Each page is illustrated with eye- 
catching drawings. The songs from the 
old masters feature a picture and a 
short note of interest about the 
composer. Ready Reference Index. 

96 pages. Hard cover $3.00. Paper 
cover $2.25. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


“TOO BUSY 


to give up a few hours a year 
for a health checkup? 

Your best eancer insurance is 
a thorough checkup every year, 
and alertness to Cancer’s 7 
Danger Signals. 

Learn how to guard yourself 
against cancer. Write to 
“Cancer” in care of your 
local post office, or call your 
nearest office of... 


American Cancer Society 
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Yes, here is the new map series you'll want to 


Arch Federation use for your social studies and current events. All 
recent political divisions - such as the Arab 
« United Arab Republic Red aa Federation, the Republic of Ghana, Non-Communist = 
Sea e; Ps o Europe - are shown. And this liquid duplicator series 
can be used with any text. Each map (8!/,” x 11”) 
000 is complete with orientation direction arrows and a 
44 scale of miles. Suggestions for use are included. 


NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA 4 


A book of 24 maps that provides a complete breakdown of Ros 
the two continents into countries, states, and provinces. The 

United States and Canadian maps indicate the capitals of ia 
each state and province. Maps included in the set are: 


ASIA and AUSTRALIA 


plus Antarctica 


Here are 20 new maps of Asia, 3 of Australia, and | of the 
Antarctic Region. This group includes the trouble areas fea- 
tured in the news today - the Near East and the Orient. In- 
cluded in the set are: 


Our une| 


MAPS) 


North and South America Canada 


Southeas? Asia, A lia, Afghari and Malay Perinsula North America Eastern Provinces 
and Antarctica Pakistan Indonesia United States Western Provinces 
Asia Pakistan and Related Lands _— philippine Islands New England States Northern Territories 
Near East India and Ceylon Islands of the Pacific Middle Atlantic States Mexico 
Turkey U.S.S.R. New Zealand Each South Atlantic States Central America and 
Syria, Lebanon, Israei, Korea Australia North Central States The Indies 
and Jorden Japan West Australia Book South Central States South America & 
Arabian Peninsula China and Formosa East Australia The Plateau States Southern Countries 
iran and fraq Southeast Asia Antarctica $2.75 Pacific States Northwestern Countries a 
Alaska Brazil 


EUROPE and AFRICA | 

plus Arctic Region | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. : 

This beok contains 13 maps of Europe, 10 maps ; Please send me the Direct Process Outline Map books selected below. I 

of Africa, and | of the Arctic Region. Conti- | Each book is priced of $2.75 ! 

nental maps give country boundaries; others | p —" 

clearly identify each country and its neighbors. | () EUROPE and AFRICA () ASIA and AUSTRALIA 1 

The titles include the following maps: l (J) NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA | 

Lowland Countri North Afric 

w tr ; 

Germany and Austria West Africa Total Amount of this Order § 
British Conval Bill me, payable in 30 days. Payment enclosed. i 
Europe Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 

Russian Area of Influence Balkan Countries Portuguese East 1 
The British Isles Italy Africa and Madagascar ! ¥ 

and Liechtenstein Mediterranean Lands Eastern Horn | ‘ 

USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER TODAY! City, Zone, State 
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Ann Marie's 
WORKSHOP 


The Easter Parade will lead right 
into your classroom when you dis- 
play these beautiful, different deco- 
rations! They’re especially designed 

. easy-to-make for your boys and 
girls. And how they'll love all the 
other projects the exciting 
make-to-take-home gifts, greetings, 


| Please rush 
Art Packets at $1 each. 


MISS, MRS., MR 
PLEASE PRINT 


ADORESS 
city ZONE STATE 


complete new Easter 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


mie Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 


favors and other Easter pretties. 


Send only $]] for all this Easter Help! 
ANN MARIE'S Easter Art Service 


5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. 120, Chicago 31, Ill. 


Ann Marie’s Easter Art Packet 
includes: 

© Large Easter Sunday Poster 

© Gifts Pencil Holder, Sachet 
Case, Bookmark, etc 

© Bird and Pussy Willows for use on 
Bulletin Board 

© Easter Bunny Nut Cup 

@ Lily Border « Duck Window Picture 

* Designs for decorating Easter Eggs 


All art material comes full size, 
ready-to-use, much of it on gaily 
colored construction paper. 


ae CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION, 


as 505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 
p California needs| ° HIGHER INCOME WRITE 
teachers experi-| MORE SECURITY 
enced or not.| e MILDER CLIMATE 
NER 
\ Experienced] IDEAL TEACHING 
teachers often CONDITIONS EDUCATION 
start from $5,000 BOX 1841 


up. Potential of 0 
$8,000. FREE in. 
formation about califor” 


certification. 
t 
Individual attention 


KEMP No registration fee 


4 AGENCY \ Complete coverage 
a Since 1909 

| Dept. B, 681 Market St., Son Francisco 5, Calif, 

3 ALASKA— 
y “Married teaching couples desired for 


Government career service in Bureau of 
indian Affairs Schools. Gross combined 
ay entrance salaries from $10,000 to 
Wes: $13,000 pilus transportation. Inquire Box 
1751, Juneau, Alaska.” 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
465 years’ Placement Service 


AGENCY 


Where do you want to teach—EAST—WEST-— 
NORTH-SOUTH? Salaries of classroom teach- 
ors we placed last year ranged up to $8400. 
Write us today. 26 E. Jackson, Chicago, til. 


ALSO 


fOUCATIONAL 


COLLEGE BOOK C0. 


COLUMBUS |}, OHIO 


EST 1902 


JUNEAU, ALASKA 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 
arten through university ona 
lation-Wide is. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


Ked Gowne 


for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 


These special red gowns flor 
maroon) will make your 
graduation truly distinctive 
—eliminate embarrassment by 
having all dressed alike. 


Samples and complete infor- 
mation sent without obliga- 
tion. Write for information 
A-61. 


Choir Robes—For illustrated 
choir robe information send 
for catalog C-6! 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, 1000 MARKET ST. 
CHICAGO 1, LL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 
228 LaSalle St. 16.24 Cahuenga Bivd 


NEW YORK 1 
366 Fifth Ave 
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What would Mr. Damon notice in YOUR school? 


Observations of a 


Substitute 


VERNE L. DAMON 


uRING the school year 1957- 

58 it was my privilege to 
serve in forty-five schools, substi- 
tuting for more than seventy class- 
room teachers in a large city sys- 
tem. Most of this work was in 
grades four to six. 

My first day as a substitute 
teacher found me in a fine new 
school building in a far corner of 
the city. I was assigned to a room 
made up of 4th- and 5th-grade 
pupils. School was in session when 
I arrived; no teacher was in 
charge. One of the boys informed 
me they were telling jokes. The 
room was in good order but full of 
merriment over the joke that had 
just been told. The principal soon 
came into the room and told me 
which pupil would tell me about 
lessons, and so on. The teacher 
had plans for the day worked out 
in his plan book. With very little 
confusion we were able to do a 
day’s work. When recess time 
came, the room president took 
over by stepping to the front of 
the room. After deciding which 
row was in best order he called on 
it to line up for dismissal to the 
play court. One row after anoth- 
er was called. When all were in 
order he opened the door and let 
them pass. There was no disorder. 

In another school I found a set 
of attendance monitors. At the 
ringing of the tardy bell one for 
each row stood and in complete 
sentences told how many were 
present and how many were ab- 
sent in his or her row. 

In this community all the ele- 
mentary schools observed banking 
by bringing money on Tuesday. 
This was then sent to a city bank- 
ing firm. In one schoolroom a pu- 
pil took charge. She retired to a 
table at the back of the room and 
called the pupils by rows to bring 
their money for Bank Day de- 
posits. This was handled with ac- 
curacy and dispatch. 

An interesting plan was used in 
a school with a smaller enroll- 
ment. At the opening of the morn- 
ing session, the room president 
and secretary took their places at 
the teacher's desk and called for 
the flag salute led by a third per- 
son and followed by the singing of 
the national anthem. A_ report 
made by row captains on attend- 
ance was recorded by the student 
officers. A check-up was then 
made on the children’s prepared- 


ness by row monitors. This was 
followed by the reading of the 
minutes of the previous day’s ac- 
tivities. The substitute teacher 
was introduced by the president 
and the school was turned over to 
the new teacher. This was a fifth 
grade uniquely organized by an 
efficient teacher. 

In two schools I found a silent 
period from 8:50 until time for 
school to begin. In one a regular 
teacher informed me this was a 
period for a minute of prayer. In 
the other, the writer, not knowing 
what the custom was, closed the 
hall door. Immediately a protest 
came from the pupils, “Open the 
door, we want to hear the piano.” 
I learned that qualified pupils 
were invited to play on a piano 
in the hall and this class wanted 
to listen. This was considered an 
unusual privilege. 


GOOD housekeeping is evidence 
of an orderly room. Cluttered 
closets, disarrayed tables, disor- 
ganized drawers in the teacher’s 
desk are indicative of a poorly ad- 
ministered classroom. In some 
rooms, certain pupils had charge 
of cleaning the blackboards near 
the end of the day or after school. 
This was considered an honor. I 
have found others watering the 
plants. Tables were straightened 
up and the teacher’s desk put in 
order. Cloakrooms were looked 
after and pupils’ desks inspected. 
If a desk was untidy a check mark 
was placed on the desk or the pu- 
pil’s name written on the board 
calling attention to the correction 
to be made. A pupil-elected or 
appointed housekeeper was privi- 
leged to come to the room early 
while the others remained outside. 


INTERESTING methods of in- 
struction came to my attention. In 
a fourth grade it was the custom 
on certain days for pupils to go to 
the front of the room and report 
an interesting event that they had 
experienced at home or on a 
week-end trip. This sharing ex- 
perience was a method of teach- 
ing English and developing the 
art of public speaking. 

In another fourth grade the 
teacher had appointed six or eight 
reading captains, who were in 
charge of small groups. Each cap- 
tain selected a story to be read 
orally and had his group reading 
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Teacher 


aloud but quietly in a different 
section of the room. : 

I visited a room where the 
planets were represented by balls 
of different sizes suspended from 
the ceiling; Saturn even had its 
rings. 

Some teachers motivated art 
work by having pupils produce 
murals on wide butcher's paper 
placed around the room. In one 
of the older school buildings, large 
bulletin boards were found in the 
halls. Certain rooms were as- 
signed a board to be decorated at 
a given season. On one I saw a 
large basket of flowers and these 
words appearing beneath it in ar- 
tistic form, “April showers bring 
May flowers.” 

One teacher evidently was in- 
terested in science. Many instru- 
ments to illustrate his work were 
found on tables. One of particular 
interest was a set of earphones 
connected together and joined to 
a small vacuum tube. From it pro- 
truded a wire that children were 
plugging into an electric outlet. A 
long wire was connected to a 
wash-basin drain pipe. Through 
the earphones music was coming 
from some broadcasting station. 
(I hoped the regular teacher 
knew whether it was safe for pu- 
pils to perform such experiments. ) 


PROBLEMS in discipline arise in 
almost any classroom. A “Golden 
Table” was a method which was 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 18-19) 


Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

R. R. Bowker Co., 66 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Golden Press, Inc., 20 West 47th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 

New York 16, N.Y. 

Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N.Y. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Random House, Inc., 33 West 60th St., 
New York 23, N.Y. 

Teachers College, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Columbia University, 525 
West 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison 

Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 


used by a third-grade teacher. The pu- 
pils whose conduct was good were eli- 
gible to have their names drawn from 
a group of names. The fortunate child 
was given the privilege of sitting at a 
side table to which he took his books 
and where he had access to library 
books. 

The room president in a fourth 
grade had her desk, a movable one, 


placed in the front of the room beside 
the teacher’s desk. Here she studied, 
and called pupils to order if any were 
found neglecting their studies. This 
was an advantage to the substitute. 
He was free to answer questions or 
give attention to lesson assignments. 
It is not easy when a substitute is in a 
room for one day to call someone to 
order when the name is unknown. It 


takes time to locate Mary or John on’ 
a seating chart. 

In a fine new school I came across 
an interesting plan; about two min- 
utes before time to go to the various 
classrooms at the close of the noon 
intermission, a bell was rung and ev- 
eryone was expected to stop and re- 
main without talking, until the second 
bell. (Continued on page 101) 


If you were comparing COLLIER’S with any other 
encyclopedia, you would surely use these criteria: 


How up-to-date is it? Collier's Encyclopedia is the first 
completely new major indexed encyclopedia to be pub- 
lished in 35 years. Through continual revision, it is kept 
constantly up-to-date. 


How authoritative is it? Collier's Encyclopedia contains 
over 50,000 articles, written by the most eminent con- 
temporary scholars, scientists and authorities...such as 
Norbert Wiener, Jacques Barzun, Willy Ley. 


How readable is it? A simple, article-by-article compari- 
son will quickly show you that Collier's is the most 
readable of all major encyclopedias. Yet, it is not over- 
simplified. The language is live, vibrant, colorful. Easily 
understood by students and scientists alike. Collier's 
Encyclopedia communicates. That's why you'll rarely 


find all 20 volumes on your shelves. Some will always 
be in use. 


How usable is it? Collier's easy-to-use index has more 
than 400,000 entries. The unique, consolidated 
bibliography lists over 10,000 books for further reference. 
Pronunciation for difficult words is given in the Inter- 
national Phonetic System. The text is supported and 
clarified by more than 10,000 superb illustrations, maps, 
diagrams—many in full color 


Free trial offer—or free brochure 

We will gladly place a full 20-volume set of Collier’s 
Encyclopedia in your school or library without cost 
or obligation. Inspect it. Compare it. Use it for 30 
days. Then decide whether you want to keep it. Or, 
ask for a descriptive brochure. It’s free. Just write 
Dept. 16, Educational Division, P. F. Collier & Son 
Corp., 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 


E COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Recommended by every educational and library agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 
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NEW 
BEET SUGAR KIT 


For Middle and Upper Grades 
and Junior High 


EXTRACTING 


The Kit 
Contains 
FouR 


FULL-COLOR 
WALL CHARTS 


BEET 
FOR YOUR STUDENTS MANUAL 
QUESTION AND ANSWER A ? 

comprehensive 


LEAFLET 

Thirty-five copies of a 
four-page folder. 

BILL GETS A SCOOP 


Four copies of a _ stor 
written especially for students 


sixteen-page 
booklet of 
background 
information. 
TEACHING 
GUIDE 
Six-page 
brochure of 
teaching 
suggestions 
and activities. 


Send Today for your New Beet Sugar Kit 
UMITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, BOX 500, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


No. of H 

Name _ Students 

Address 
| 
City _____ State H 

' 

' 
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One Way to 


Brush 

Up 

on Dental 
Health 


urING Dental Health Week, 

D February 7-13, teachers can 

capitalize on a child’s pleasure in 

eating apples by taking advantage 
of a new color filmstrip, 7 he Story 
of How Apples Grow, from the 

National Apple Institute, 938 

Washington Building, Washington 

5, D.C.; $1.00. ‘Teachers receive 

an extra script of facts. 

Once the children have seen the 
strip, they are ready to discuss: 

1. How the natural juices and fla- 
vor of an apple stimulate the 
flow of saliva. 

2. The importance of saliva. 

3. The texture of the apple and 
its effect on the gums. 

4. Value of apples for snacks. 

5. The kind of teeth we have, and 
the purpose of each. 

6. The proper way to chew, and 
why chewing is important. 
This will be a good time to re- 

view tooth-brushing procedure. 

For primary-graders, the brushing 

motions could be made into a 

rhythmic activity using the music 

of Row, Row, Row Your Boat. 

Play it slowly at first, making sure 

each child uses proper motions. 
Middle-graders can concentrate 

on which foods develop and pre- 

serve teeth. For upper-graders, a 

few minutes of review may be 

enough. 
After Dental Health Week: 

1. Study how the apple crossed 
the U.S. to correlate history 
and geography. 

2. Locate chief apple-growing re- 
gions. Reasons for importance. 

3. Review Johnny Appleseed leg- 
end. 

4. Discuss variety of jobs connect- 
ed with producing apples. 

5. Correlate science by reports on 
(a) the effect of soil and water 
on good apple crop; (b) effect 
of hot, dry, rainy, cold, and 
foggy weather on apple growth 
and harvest; (c) what happens 
to the apple tree during each 
of the four seasons of the year; 
(d) bacteria, fermentation, and 
decay in relation to apples and 
teeth. 

6. Spell names of apple varieties 
and their colors. 

7. Use apple colors as the basis 
for art activities, M.F.O. 


Improved 
Handwriting Series! 


GUIDING GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Zaner-Bloser proudly announces a new series 


of Recorders, GUIDING GROWTH IN 
HANDWRITING. Based on the concept of 
handwriting as a communication art, this new 
series incorporates many outstanding features: 
* Coordination of writing technique, forms 
of written expression, and content areas. 
Correlation of writing with language arts, 
social studies, health, science and other 
subjects. 


Careful selection of vocabulary for each 
grade—words based on the Rinsland list. 


Separate Recorders for transition from 
manuscript to cursive writing in either 
Grade Two or Grade Three. 

Increased emphasis on helping left-handed 
pupils. 

Each page includes content area, record- 
ing area, and development area, including 
the point of emphasis. 

Two professional Reference Manuals in- 
cluded for the teacher, with helpful sug- 
gestions for teaching in each grade. 
Pre-writing book for kindergarten. 


Thoroughly tested and proved in the class- 
room, GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRIT- 
ING is truly a major advance in the teaching 
of better handwriting. 


Please write for full details 


Dept. | 
612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


HOW TO USE FEDERAL 
GRANTS TO BUY 
SCIENCE-TEACHING AIDS 


Send for complete instructions on apply- 
ing funds under Title 3 of National 
fense Education Act to purchase of class- 
room science materials. At same time you 
get, also free, catalog of tested, educator- 
approved materials for all age groups, 
produced exclusively by 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-96 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


TO MEET A CHANGING CURRICULUM | 
2 
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The Passport Lady 
(Continued from page 25) 


offices knows these rules and how 
they apply to him. 

But this is only half the story. Miss 
Knight doesn’t think that people can 
work well in unpleasant surround- 
ings. She attractively 
painted walls and comfortable desks 
and chairs for the passport agents. 
Today the offices are pleasant places 
to visit. New equipment 
which makes work easier is always 
being installed—even hooks for the 
mailbags to save the men from lift- 
ing them. 

One of Miss Knight’s most impor- 
tant jobs has been making it easier 
for the public to apply for passports. 
When she studied the application 
forms, she decided that some of the 
necessary. Other 


insisted on 


modern 


questions weren't 
questions were worded in such an in- 
volved way that they were hard to 
answer. Today there is a simpler ap- 
plication for travelers to fill out, and 
it saves the people in the passport 
offices lots of time, too. 

Before Miss Knight became head 
of the Passport Office, your applica- 
tion was usually sent to Washington 
to have the passport prepared. Now 
the passport agency nearest your 
home issues your passport. 

Miss Knight has opened new 
agencies in Los Angeles, Miami, and 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Feb. 2—Ground Hog Day 

Feb. 7-13 — 50th Anniver- 
sary of the Boy Scouts of 
America 

Feb. 7-13 — National Chil- 
dren's Dental Health 
Week 

Feb. 11—The birthday of 
Thomas A. Edison 

Feb. 12—Abraham Lincoln's 
Birthday 

Feb. 14—Valentine Day 

Feb. 15 — The birthday of 
Susan B. Anthony 

Feb. 21-28 — Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 43 
W. 57th St., New York 19 

Feb. 22—Birthday of George 
Washington 


Seattle to take care of the increased 
number of people leaving these cities 
for travel overseas. 

Miss Knight personally planned the 
new offices to be efficient and at- 
tractive. The old offices in Boston, 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Washington either 
had their faces lifted or were moved 
to bright new quarters. Some offices 
have draperies and pretty flower 
boxes. The furniture is modern and 
attractive. People like the new offices. 

Sometimes Miss Knight asks Con- 
gress to pass new laws about pass- 
ports. Sometimes, too, she is asked to 
tell the lawmakers about work and 


problems of the Passport Office. She 


always reminds them that American 
travelers can be goodwill ambassadors 
for our country. They tell other peo- 
ple about America, and they get a 
chance to compare our country with 
other countries. Travelers to foreign 
countries also help to bring visitors 
to the United States. They increase 
trade, too, for they sell American 
products in foreign countries and buy 
foreign goods for our stores. 

Miss Knight is a good traveler her- 
self. She has visited every one of the 
fifty states, and thirty-four foreign 
When she _ travels, she 
carries in her pocketbook a green- 
covered book. On the front, stamped 
in gold, it says, “Passport, United 
States of America.” Miss Knight is 
very proud when she shows her pass- 
port, for she knows it represents the 
careful work of her passport agents 
who are always trying to improve the 
passport service. 


countries. 


Eight Steps to 
Children's Literature 


(Continued from page 6) 


reader needs help in interpreting the 
ideas. When he learns to look behind 
the words, he finds greater pleasure 
in reading. 

A good example is in The Family 
under the Bridge by Natalie Savage 
Carlson. Armand, the old hobo, ridi- 
cules the children by calling them 
starlings. It is his way of saying they 
are awkward, noisy, and greedy. But 
suppose a child doesn’t know star- 
lings? He will enjoy the story more 
if he has help in ferreting out the 
meaning of Armand’s accusation. 

Many books present a story on two 
levels—the surface story of action 
and suspense and the deep-flowing 
story of problem and solution. Little 
Vic by Doris Gates tells of a colt 
that became a great race horse. But 
underneath is the story of the stable 
boy who is opposed because he is a 
Negro. A child might read such a 
book for the surface adventure and 
suspense. But he will enjoy weighing 
and evaluating when he has learned 
to look for deeper meanings. 


Eight Steps for the Teacher 
Teaching literature is a good deal 

more than teaching reading, for it 

involves development of appreciation 
and taste. It seeks to promote per- 
sonal satisfaction and growth as well 
as the habit of critical thinking. 
These sound like ivory-tower ob- 
jectives, and in a sense they are. But 
certain practical bring 
them within reach of every teacher. 

1. Know each child—his interests, 
anxicties, hopes—and help him 
find books that are related. 

2. Know the books for children by 
reading dozens and dozens, better 
hundreds and hundreds, of books 
published since you read Little 
Women or Tom Swift as a child. 

3. Make hundreds of books available 
to children through the school li- 
brary, the public library, book- 
club membership, home _ pur- 
chases, etc. 

4. Seek guidance in selecting books 
to recommend to specific children. 
(The school librarian, the public 
librarian, and such book-review 

(Continued on page 105) 


steps can 


AUTO INSURANCE FOR LESS 


In the same spirit that a child gives his teacher an apple because he wants to 
share something good, so does PREFERRED RISK MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY want to share our “apple” with you. Our “apple” is better auto 


insurance for less, if you are an abstainer. 


This “apple” is the fruit of a discovery that non-drinkers are better, safer auto- 
mobile drivers and cost less to insure. Because PREFERRED RISK MUTUAL 
insures non-drinkers only, we have fewer, less costly accident claims. We pass 
the savings along to our policyholders, so you as a policy holder can buy full insur- 
ance protection for less, 


OUR PREFERRED + PLUS POLICY GIVES YOU: 


@ Family automobile policy protection 
@ Insurance with other non-drinkers only 
@ No membership fee 
® 10% advance discount if “claim free” for two years 

@ Additional Savings up to 25% for additional “claim free” driving 


If yo 


PLUS 15 EXTRA BENEFIT: 
as extensions of existing policies | 


u qualify, send 


6000 GRAND AVENUE DES MOINES 12, 1OWA 


this coupon _ 


IN-O 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on your automobile insurance for total ab- 


| stainers, 
Occupation 
| My Auto Insurance Expires MOM 
| Car is Used for: Circle Owner PRINCIPAL ALL OTHER DRIVERS | 
of This Car MYSELF DRIVER 1. 2. 3 
Pieasure [J Age 
| To and From Work Sex 
ONG Way | Married 


AMERICA’S ORIGINAL TOTAL ABSTAINER'’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Malta's national costume is still seen on many of Malta's streets 


MALTA 


Europe’s new place to go! 


This is Europe! But Malta is unlike any other place on the continent or 
in the world. Malta's fascinating history and culture make her unique 
even to the most seasoned travelers. 

Five thousand years of civilization have given her a rich and varied 
history. Phoenicians, Romans, Arabs, French, Spanish, English . . . all 
have left their mark on Malta and her culture. There are pagan temples 
like the Hypogeum and magnificent cathedrals like St. John’s. In fact, 
you can trace the history of Christianity here, for Malta was converted 
by the shipwrecked St. Paul in 60 A.D. 

But there is fun and relaxation on Malta, too, 
There are carnivals, concerts, and sports of all kinds. 
The climate is ideal. The sun shines ten months each 
year. Just 90 minutes by air from Rome and Naples! 

And Malta is an economical side trip for you! The 
best hotel accommodations on Malta and her sister 
island of Gozo cost less than $10.00 a day . . . includ- 
ing meals! And the island is small enough so that a 
few days will give you an enriching look at Europe's 
new place to go. Don't miss Malta this trip. The 
Malta Government Tourist Board suggests you con- 
sult your travel agent for details. 


All this year, Malta celebrates the 19th Centenary of the landing of St. Paul! 


“in the center of the Mediterranean 
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Reading 


with 


Phonics 


ALBERT NICHOLAS 


Head, Department of Education 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 


Charles E. Wingo be- 
came superintendent of the 
Argo-Summit-Bedford Park ele- 
mentary schools, near Chicago, in 
1942, he found Miss Julia Hay, 
in one of the Summit first-grade 
rooms, was obtaining extraordi- 
nary results in first-grade reading 
through a phonics system of her 
own devising. 

Miss Hay had found that, for 
all practical purposes in the teach- 
ing of beginning reading, there 
are forty-four elementary speech 
sounds. She also determined that 
87 per cent of all syllables in our 
language are purely phonetic, and 
the words in which unphonetic 
syllables occur are in part pho- 
netic. A child will have independ- 
ent command of 62 per cent of 
our phonetic syllables when he 
recognizes short vowel blends. He 
will have an infallible key to un- 
lock another 20 per cent when he 
understands blends with vowels 
made long by final “e” and long 
vowel equivalents. An under- 
standing of vowels modified by 
“r” will contribute another 10 per 
cent to the child’s reading ability. 

Recognizing the importance of 
Miss Hay’s work, Mr. Wingo set 
up laboratory situations in the 
primary departments of his school 
system, and supervised a five-year 
program of research to determine 
if other teachers could be similar- 
ly successful. He found this was 


indeed the case, and when Miss 
Hay died in 1948, Mr. Wingo 
continued the work with Miss 
Mary Hletko, a first-grade teacher 
who had worked with Miss Hay. 

Word about the Hay-Wingo- 
Hletko system spread and hun- 
dreds of visitors from all over the 
U.S. came to visit the schools. 
These visiting teachers clamored 
for publication of the system, and 
in 1949 the Hay-Wingo-Hletko 
Reading with Phonics was pub- 
lished by Lippincott. 

Many years ago, Charles E. 
Wingo and I were neighboring 
school administrators in southern 
Illinois. Over the years we kept in 
touch, and I followed his work 
with great interest and admira- 
tion. He was in demand as a 
speaker at educational meetings 
all over the country, and preached 
the gospel of reading with phon- 
ics with great zeal everywhere. We 
finally persuaded him that he 
could extend his field of useful- 
ness by going into college work, 
and he joined the Education De- 
partment of Monmouth College, 
as Professor of Education. In the 
summer of 1959 we held the first 
Phonics Workshops on the Mon- 
mouth College campus, and more 
than two hundred teachers and 
supervisors were present. 

Information about attending 
the Workshop is given in the Sum- 
mer Study News on page 87. 


“We're concerned about him. He hasn’t 
brought a grudge home from school all year.” 
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M-m-m-m, how good the bakery smells! 
Jack is treating Linda to a doughnut. 
Oh, yes, Mother wanted a pie, too. 


FRIENDLY PLACES IN THE COMMUNITY —NO. 6 
Some teaching topics suggested by this picture are discussed on page 103. THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1960 99 
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PLAY & fer Children 


THE BAD CHILDREN 


A delightful fantasy by Shirley Jackson 
about @ witch with @ college degree. 


WINNIE-THE-POOH 


A. A. Milne's classic as an easily staged 
play for all ages 


. Your classroom library Is 
ai wo eligible for a BONUS 
book of your choice from 
among the 16 concise 
biographies of the world's 
great men and women in 
the LIVES TO REMEMBER 


Series. Write Dept. 2, 
FREE CATALOG G. P. Putnam's Sons 

ony $2.50 New York 16,N. ¥. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


“Excellent reference for history and 


Room 300, 179 N. Michigan, Chicage 1, til. 


government.” — Library Journal 


PUPILS 


PREVENTION 
WZ, 


It's easily done— 


and lots of fun with this complete 


FREE program. 


FILM “How to Catch a Cold,” by Walt Disney Productions, 
16 mm. sound and color film gives 10-minute lesson in good 


4s health practices. Available on short term loan. 

3. POSTERS Daily reminder series of six full-color posters, 14 by 
“i 20 inches, showing scenes from the film. 

we HEALTH PLEDGE Special teaching aid for grades 2, 3 and 4. 


Illustrated review of lessons learned in the film. 


Entire cold prevention program available FREE from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, makers of Kieenex tissues. 


KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY 


ARK CORPORATION 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. 1-20-C 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me free, except for 

return postage, the 16 mm. 

sound and color flim, “How to ' 

Catch a Cold.” Name Grade 


(please print) 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


“ond choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Street 


In addition, please send: 
of Health Pledge 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4). 
sets of posters (large State. 
schools may require 
more than one set). 


City. Zone. 


(Note: name of schoo! must be given) 
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“Dear Friend, 


LESLIE JONES 


our pupils are studying Latin 

America? Canada? The peo- 

ple of the French possessions? Do- 

ing America first? Why not com- 

bine your language-arts pen pals 
with social studies? 

Several years ago when my 
sixth-grade class of Papago In- 
dians, in Arizona, were studying 
British possessions, they received 
replies from Perth, Australia; 
London, England; Tanganyika, 
Africa; the island of Zanzibar, 
and several other areas of British 
interest. Another class in Costa 
Mesa, California, had letters from 
pen pals in Dawson, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, and Roberval, Quebec. 
One boy, who knew a little 
French, corresponded with a boy 
in French Canada. My daughter 
became acquainted with the 
daughter of the “head man” in a 
school for Australian aborigines. 

In each instance, the children 
chose the community they wanted 
to know about, within the frame- 
work of the unit on which they 
were working. They weren’t con- 
fined to a list of boys and girls 
that only approximately fitted 
their writing needs. They even 
chose the age and sex of their 
correspondents. As a result, there 
was a warmer reception all 
around, Still, an element of mys- 
tery which appealed to their im- 
aginations was preserved. 

To cover the country being 
studied, each row of children took 
a broad region. Within the area, 
the pupils were free to choose a 
community. (Results are better 
if the people in the place chosen 
speak English.) Row captains 
held meetings to eliminate dupli- 
cation of place names. A class- 
room investigator collected post- 
age data. 

After appropriate discussion, 
pupils wrote their “Dear Friend” 
letters. Each contained an intro- 
duction of the writer, a statement 
of the purpose for getting ac- 
quainted, a description of the 
writer’s local and larger environ- 
ment, and specific questions about 
the recipient and “his world.” 
Snapshots, post cards, folders, 
and whatever else the postage 
would bear were enclosed. This 
encouraged the receiver to re- 
spond accordingly. 

At this point, you may protest 
that the main problem has not 
been solved. How are your pupils 
going to get names to whom the 
friendly letters can be directed? 


Our pupils wrote a covering let- 
ter addressed: Chief School Offi- 
cial, ...... 
. They filled 
in the blanks with the city, prov- 
ince, and country concerned. In 
the letter the school official was 
asked to forward the enclosed 
“Dear Friend” letter to a pupil in 
one of the schools in his jurisdic- 
tion. A sample letter read: 

“Because of our interest in improv- 
ing relations with people in other 
parts of the world, our sixth grade 
is seeking pen pals. I have chosen 
to write a pupil in I would 
greatly appreciate your help in for- 
warding the enclosed letter to a 
twelve-year-old boy in one of the 
schools in 

Your pupils should indicate the 
age and sex of the child from 
whom they would like to hear. 
Grading systems are not uniform 
everywhere. 

The pupils addressed an enve- 
lope like the address on the busi- 
ness letter, and put both letters 
in the one envelope. 

(From the start, pupils should 
anticipate that some may not re- 
ceive replies, and some answers 
may be delayed. To compensate 
for these disappointments, pupils 
can write more than one letter. ) 

As each pupil received a reply, 
he read it, looked over any en- 
closed material, and asked to be 
scheduled for a class report. Some 
letters and literature were put on 
the bulletin board. 

What do these pen-pal letters 
accomplish? (1) They create a 
better understanding among chil- 
dren throughout the world. (2 
They sell our concepts of educa- 
tion by showing school officials in 
other lands how pupils learn by 
doing. (3) Pupils learn differences 
between friendly and business let- 
ters, and how to address enve- 
lopes. (4) They learn formal and 
informal expression, and effective 
ways of gathering material. (5) 
They learn geography by personal 
choice and social sharing. (6) 
They perfect the technique of 
oral reporting and listening. (7) 
They learn arithmetic and eco- 
nomics when discussing the cost 
of postage required, and how long 
it takes to send and receive letters. 

One thing is certain—children 
can help eliminate world division 
by multiplying contacts. 

EpiroriaL Nots: Mr. Jones’s most 
recent school position was sixth-grade 
teacher in Lindbergh School, sta 
Mesa, California. He is now & candi- 


date for a master’s de at Long 
Beach State College, California. 
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Observations of a 
Substitute Teacher 


(Continued from page 95) 


This quieted them down before 
they marched into the classroom. 

In one of the older buildings 
stairs monitors took their places at 
noon or recess to see that pupils 
moved in an orderly way from the 
building. 

A principal of another school 
remarked, “I have as little regi- 
mentation as possible, but if they 
do not learn to control themselves 
here, where will they?” 

In still another school it was 
my feeling that the control was 
too rigid; remarks from teachers 
indicated they did not like it. 

A problem of discipline in most 
schools is the management of the 
lunch hour. In one school, teach- 
ers escorted their group to the 
cafeteria and remained until all 
were seated. The teacher in 
charge of the dining room rang a 
bell which signaled that pupils 
were then at liberty to talk. About 
ten minutes before the time to dis- 
miss for the next rooms scheduled 
to come, the bell was rung and all 
talking stopped. It was felt the 
pupils would pay attention to 
their eating and be ready to leave 
promptly. Girls known as hostess- 


es for the day or week were per- 
mitted to leave the classroom ear- 
ly and eat ahead of the others. 

In one school the pupils who 
brought lunches from home were 
expected to eat in their home 
room. In a fourth grade I found 
a pupil had been appointed hos- 
tess and no pupil could leave his 
seat after eating until excused by 
the hostess. This maintained dis- 
cipline and relieved congestion, 


THE problem of collecting money 
for lunches was solved in most 
schools by using pupil cashiers. In 
one school, pupils slipped by the 
cashier and a watcher had to be 
placed to see that only one at a 
time passed the cash register. 

In some schools, principal and 
office secretary took over respon- 
sibility for conduct in the cafe- 
teria. A principal of one school 
said they tried using parents as 
dining-room monitors but did not 
find it satisfactory in some cases. 
Teacher discipline is accepted but 
parent discipline over a neighbor’s 
child was sometimes resented, 


PLAYGROUND supervision is a 
problem some teachers do not en- 
joy. Physical education is required 
in many schools. One teacher re- 
marked to the substitute, ““You’d 
better have all plans made before 
you take the pupils from your 
room.” The writer found it the 
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proper thing to do. Choosing 
games, selecting teams, and ap- 
pointing captains while under 
room discipline works better than 
to make the plans on the gym 
floor or the playground. 


IN A system that furnishes text- 
books, pencils, and paper there is 
a tendency for pupils to be waste- 
ful. I would suggest requiring a 
pupil to sign his name to a sheet 


1! Our Textbook Issue, with a series of Special 
Articles on Reading 

A portfolio of Springtime Art Ideas 

A rollicking Hungarian folk tune, "Cshebo- 
gar," with suggestions for many appropriate 
musical activities, arranged by Elva Daniels 
Plays tor Spring, Easter, and Arbor Day; and 
a playlet about George Washington Carver 
Photography for primary and junior scientists, = 
by Verne Rockcastle 

Nature study and science in a delightful pri- 
mary story, “Laughing Brook" 

A factual story on Argentina, a unit on the 
Amazon, a South America Picture Page, and 
a folk tale about Yerba Mate 


= 
lig 


of paper he is throwing away and 
place it on a table for inspection. 
Before issuing a new pencil, I 
would require the old one to be 
turned in. Fines for damage to 
books may stop abuse of school 
property. If the tendency is to 
waste the last half hour of the 
day, a special exercise, story hour, 
or game will correct the difficulty. 

I found life “as a substitute 
teacher in most schools real fun. 


Free test blank 
for every pupil il 


World's Largest Pen Manufacturer DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N.J. 


NOR ROLL 


FREE! WEAREVER 


your pupils’ 
handwriting 


The makers of Wearever Péns & Pencils 


are pleased to make this handwriting 


to help improve 


WRITE 
BETTER 
WITH... 


INK 

My WEAREVER Writing Test 

An Elementary School 

HONORS Free honor 

for Qualifysng as certificates IT 

= GOOD WRITER f 


kit available to you in the interest of 


designed to encourage students to 
write better and to keep them interested 


in producing clear, legible writing. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


good handwriting. We're sure 
you'll find the teacher's manual 
extremely helpful in developing your 


students’ penmanship. The entire kit is 


The kit is yours for the asking. 


WEAREVER 


TEACHER’S PET 


Find your favorite 


Wearever fountain pen, 
mechanicai pencil or 
ball pen fast. Look 

for this self-service 


i selection, in drug, 
ie stationery and 
department stores 
everywhere. 


29¢ to $1.49 


TRI-COLOR PEN 

ONE PEN WRITES THREE COLORS 

© Writes red, blue or green with 
a flick of the finger 

© Eliminates need to carry extra 
marking pencils, colored pens 

© Captive ink supply won't leak 
or spill 

« Refills replaced easily, quickly 


$400 


Gentlemen: 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1960 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N.J. 


The Wearever Handwriting Kit sounds wonderful. Please 
send me one without obligation. 
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The latest tu 
teachenr-atd books 


E-Z BULLETIN BOARDS 


by Anne Douglas Weseloh 


THE HOW-TO-.DO-IT OF BULLETIN 
ROARDS. Bulletin board projects can be 
easy, fast and fun by using this book of 
preplanned patterns which are reusable 
and edaptable to all grade levels and any 
subject matter. Your bulletin boards will 


attract attention through the use of bold, 
harmonious, mood-creating colors, textures, 
line, un al arrangers nts, and 
BULLETIN BOARDS shows “how- 
to-do-it” through 100 photograp illustra- 
tions, covering eroup and individual mount- 
ing silhouettes, paper sculpture, yarn bor- 
ders, ensy do-it-yourself lettering methods 
and commercial sourees for materials, 
$1.50 


ARITHMETIC CHARTS 
HANDBOOK 


) Dumas, BdD., University of Cali- 
Charles Howard, Sacramento 


Colle ge and Jean Dumaa, Seattle 
"ub Schoola contains more than 200 
charts with directions for making and us- 


This handbook provides many suggestions 


for the busy teacher to: save teaching time, 
introduce new topics, drill, review. It satia- 
fies a wide range of needs and abilities; it 


gives the teacher an arithmetic program 
that meets individual differences found in 
grade level from kindergarten through 
wrade 6. 

Some of the arithmetic topics covered by 
these charts are: FUNDAMENTAL PROC- 
ESSES AND MEANINGS, FRACTIONS, 
DECIMALS, PERCENTAGES, AREA 
AND VOLUME, 


$1.50 


A CREDO FOR 
TEACHERS 


25¢ 


CLASSROOM 
CRAFT MANUAL 


by Nicholas Roukes 


ia filled with eraft ideas and activities to 
inspire your students! 

This manual correlates arts and crafts 
with rewular lesson plans and is organized 
for individual and group work. Every page 
contains photographs and/or drawings il- 
lustrating easy, step-by-step methods and 
techniques for presenting craft activities to 
the elementary school child 

The suggested projecta are calculated to 
stimulate creative thinking and experimen- 
tation with a variety of easily obtainable 
naterials 

CLASSROOM CRAFT MANUAL is a 
“MUST” in every elementary classroom. 


$1.75 


Discover the magic to be found 
in flannel boards! See 


FLANNEL BOARD 
TEACHING AIDS 


by Joseph A. Wagner, Ed.D. 


This book contains text and patterns de- 
signed to make teaching easier ane more 


nteresting with the use of the flannel board 
Subject matter bightignte “i with stories for 
special occasion is keyed with the full- 


scale patterna wu vhieh accompany the book 
and will be placed on your flannel board by 

@ atudent or by you 
Reading, apeech, arithmetic, spelling, sci- 
ence ae tory, holidays, and good manners 
ied in FLANNEL BOARD 

Tr At HING AIDS 
if you are not using a flannel board in 
your classroom because you do not have the 
equipment, your problem is solved. Dr 
Wagner's book gives complete, yet simple, 
inetructiona for constructing a flannel 
board, for preparing pictures for it and 
for using the flannel board effectively and 


limitiessly. 
$2.00 


Available from 


FEARON PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 1 2263 Union Street 
San Francisco 23, California 


or from your nearest college book- 
store or school supply distributor 


THE PEASANT 


(Continued from page 17) 


went for days without food, drink- 
ing coffee and working almost 
in a trance. 

The doctor told Vincent that 
he must have a long rest, for he 
was worn out and sick from over- 
work and improper diet. He rested 
peacefully at the hospital St. 
Remy, but painted when he was 
allowed to work. After many 
months at St. Remy, Vincent 
again joined his brother in Paris. 
He was not well and he often 
painted with the brush almost 
slipping from his fingers. The 
noise and hustle of Paris tired 
him, so he went to the little vil- 
lage of Auvers-sur-Oise. 

It was there that he returned 
one Sunday in July from a golden 
wheatfield, holding his hand to 
his side. He could not, at age 
thirty-seven, bear his suffering 
and his inability to paint, so he 
shot himself. 

For two days and nights Theo, 
who came at once, sat by his bed 
talking to him of their youth and 


family in Holland. Vincent was 
buried in a little cemetery at 
Auvers, and his doctor planted 
sunflowers around his grave. Six 
months later Theo, the only per- 
son who had ever loved and un- 
derstood him, also died and was 
buried beside Vincent. 

In 1950, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum had an exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings by Vincent 
van Gogh. Eager thousands of peo- 
ple thronged to see his works. In 
1957 the Municipal Museum in 
Amsterdam had a similar show- 
ing. Wouldn't this exhibit in his 
own country have made Vincent 
proud? 

Find out where you can see 
some of his paintings. Many of 
them hang in ‘museums except 
when they are on loan for a spe- 
cial show. The world’s enthusiasm 
for this very great artist lies in 


the appeal of his work for every- 
one. Today we seize with grati- 
tude Vincent van Gogh’s intense 
joy in creation. 


An unfinished story for your class to discuss 


ALICE had always made high scores on her tests and had ex- 
cellent marks on her report cards. She was proud of her record. 

Today the arithmetic test was long and difficult and when the 
time was up, Alice discovered that for once she had failed to 
finish one problem. To make matters worse she realized when she 
left the room that she had crossed out the right answer in an- 
other problem and substituted a wrong one. 

Alice felt miserable. Many of the other children had an ar- 
rangement by which some did the odd problems and others did 
the even ones and then they slipped the problems to each other. 
It was easy since the teacher didn’t watch them all the time. 
Alice always managed to keep out of this, but now she thought 
it was not fair. Some children would get a better mark than she 


did. 


During lunch period Alice returned to the classroom while the 
teacher was in the cafeteria. She opened the drawer in the teach- 
er’s desk where Miss Walsh kept the papers she would take home 
to correct. In a moment she found her paper, corrected the 
wrong answer, and completed the last problem. 

The next day Miss Walsh commended Alice because she was 
the only one who had all the answers correct. Then Alice... .. 


Did Alice deserve the perfect score, since she did the work her- 
self? Should she tell Miss Walsh what she had done? Should Alice 
mention the other children's helping each other on tests? What 
would be a good way to solve the problem for all the children 


in the class? 
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JULIA WEBER GORDON 
Director of Child and Youth Study 


For schools that have children learn 
manuscript (printing) in the lower 
grades—and later develop cursive 
writing skills—difficulty often arises 
at the “transition” period. 
Underlying most of this difficulty is 
usually found the confusion in the 
theory concerning the relationship 
of the two forms of writing. Unfor- 
tunately most text book companies 
with little experience in this subject 
have made the simple explanations 
very complex. 
We of the Palmer Company—with 
over 75 years teaching one subject— 
introduce cursive writing as a new 
and additional skill. Precise instruc- 
tion is followed explicitly in all of 
our available materials. 

Ricnarp C. McLean 

GENERAL MANAGER 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 
ON HANDWRITING 


from 
A. N. PALMER CO. 


(Palmer Method) 
902 South Wabash, Chicago, I/II. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


New Jersey Department of Education 


$O UNUSUAL, SO LOVELY, ond SUCH 
A PLEASANT WAY TO RAISE MONEY! 
A magnificent original artist’s drawing of your 
School, on rich French-fold or single-fold 4” x 5” 
correspondence notes! Everyone will gladly and 


quickly buy them for $1 or 
$1.25 per box — and your cost AS LOW AS 


is as low as 45¢! Each box 
complete with matching enve- 45¢ PER 
lopes. Such a nice and easy way 8Ox 


to raise the money your group WRITE FOR 
needs! For free samples and full 
information, just write today! 
NEW ENGLAND CREATIONS 
Boston 30, Mass. 


80 Atherton Street ° 


You, your club, or any 
j group will earn easy, extra 
money fast when you show this beautiful 
new assortment of colorful table napkins 
each with a well-known “grace” prayer. 
Wrapped in cellophane, 50 per pkg. 
Wonderful repeat item! 
Easy to handle — Easy to sell! 
Send for FREE samples TODAY... 


No obligation whatever! 


ricase send me FREE SAMPLES of new Graceline 


napkins and complete money-making details. 
i NAME. 
ADDRESS 
Lor. --------- ZONE 
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MASTER LIQUID 
CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 


Does your homework 
in MINUTES! 


Print Tests, 
Forms, 

Work Sheets, 
Notices... 
In Up ToS 
Colors At 
One Time 


complete with 
carrying case 
and supplies 


Quality — 
Budget Price 


Fast... Efficient .. . Easy-to-Use ... 
Clean .. . Prints with Colorless Liquid 
No messy stencils, inks, gelatins 


The Master Liquid Duplicator makes the 
same high-quality prints as rotary machines 
costing many times more. It's light and 
portable. Carry it anywhere; use it anytime. 
An ideal classroom duplicator and tops for 
school office work too. 


Write for full information today 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 


6500-T West Lake Street Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


through 


EUROPE 


From cosmopolitan capitals to off- 
the-beaten-track villages and 
countryside, see all of Europe as 
you travel car-free and carefree 
on a luxurious Linjebuss motor 
coach. With a snack bar, lavatory, 
and English speaking hostess guide, 
your deiuxe coach is a hotel on 
wheels as you explore the Con- 
tinent during the daylight hours. 
Overnight stops at select hotels. 
Your choice of 6 to 30 day all- 
expense tours throughout Europe. 
For free folder see your Travel 
Agent or write: 


LINJEBUssS INTERNATIONAL 


Dept. T, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 


through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Reveals 200 Ways 


FE GUIDE to make Extra Money 


YOU can turn your spare hours into ‘ 
cash ($25 to $100 a week)! Ask for Subscription 
to Opportunity Magazine, nationwide guide to extra 
eash for miilions of men and women. Contains hints, 
plans, hundreds of offers. No matter what your age, 
experience, or occupation—write TODAY for next 6 

issues FREE. Send no money—just your name. 


OPPORTUNITY, 850 N. Dearborn, Dept. 114 , Chicago 10, lil, 


Using 
the Poster 
on Page 99 


“The Bakery" is the sixth in a series 
of ten posters featuring photos of a 
girl and a boy in friendly community 
places. 

Food and friendliness are associated 
in the minds of persons of all ages, so 
children looking at this poster will 
promptly accept the bakery as a 
“friendly place in the community." 

A discussion of favorite baked 
goods may be followed by an explora- 
tion of the basic ingredients necessary 
for bread and its relatives, and cake 
and its relatives. What part does yeast 
play? What is yeast? What is the 
difference between yeast dough and 
dough that uses baking powder? 

Talk about special bakery goods fa- 
vored by various nationalities—Chi- 
nese rice cakes, French pastries, Mexi- 
can tortillas, and so on. Mothers may 
be able to provide taste treats. 

Pastry calls for separate understand- 
ings. Make some if your facilities per- 
mit. (Friedcakes are an adventure, 
too.) Since such a wide variety of 
foods can be made into pies, the chil- 
dren may enjoy developing a list of 
all kinds of pie. 

Bakeries are clean. Why? (The dis- 
cussion should bring out both health 
and aesthetic viewpoints.) 

The children in the picture are eat- 
ing doughnuts that were handed to 
them in a special kind of paper. What 
are two good reasons for this? 

The glass shelves in the bakery must 
be kept clean and shining. What are 
good ways to clean glass? Experiments 
might be conducted, using not only 
various cleaning agents but also dif- 
ferent kinds of cloth, a chamois, and 
paper. 

Do clerks in the bakeries you know 
wear uniforms? Why is this a good 
idea? Why do women who work in 
bakeries often wear hairnets or head- 
bands? 

In the interest of good nutrition, 
emphasize that baked goods should 
not overbalance the diet. What are 
the other classes of foods everyone 
should eat? Calorie content of various 
types of baked goods and their rela- 
tionship to weight control will interest 
even young children who hear the sub- 
ject discussed at home. 

The picture seems to show a small 
independent bakery. Where else can 
baked goods be bought? 

All the children should see “back 
stage” at a bakery sometime or other. 
If a trip isn't feasible, show pictures. 
Eye Gate House (Jamaica 35, New 
York) has a filmstrip on The Baker in 
“Our Neighborhood Workers” series. 

In this day of mixes, some children 
have never seen a cake assembled from 
scratch. If not convenient to make a 
cake at school, perhaps each child 
could draw on the chalkboard a pic- 
ture of one ingredient or utensil used 
in making a cake. They can consult 
grandmothers or junior cookbooks for 
recipes. 

Decorated cakes for birthdays, wed- 
dings, anniversaries, and holidays are 
bakery specialties. Children can have 
wonderful fun doing imitations with 
salt-and-flour mixtures which will ad- 
here to cardboard and can be colored 
with food coloring. 

Baked goods must be paid for. Fig- 
uring the cost of several items and 
making change provide meaningful 
arithmetic experiences. If a dozen 
cookies cost $.60, how much for half a 
dozen? If brownies are three for ten 
cents, how many can you get for thir- 
ty cents? And so on, 


New Yorkers were SHOCKED 


By The Recent EXPOSE of 
PATENT MEDICINE PRACTICES 
Now You Too Can Learn How To SAVE... 


STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 


L 
| 


A recent public service study of Patent Medicines in 
one of New York’s leading evening newspapers, devoted 
one entire installment to VITAMINS and disclosed many 
interesting highlights about the sale of Vitamins and 
Vitamin-Mineral combinations. 


One of the startling revelations in this frank article 
was the wide variance of Vitamin prices, 


z The following three paragraphs taken from 
a the series, as it appeared, are of particu- 
lar concern to everyone buying Vitamins. 


“Any particular vitamin bottled under one label is, for f 
| all practical and therapeutic purposes, the same as if it f 
: is bottled under another label. The fact is, most of the 
Vitamin concentrates consumed in America are produced 
by only a few companies. 


“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin compound is one . 
thing the consumer can almost always depend on to be 
correct, Any company which fails to label the bottle with 
the exact formula and amount (or unit strength) of each 
ingredient risks a seizure by the U, S, Government. 


“Bearing that in mind, it is interesting to pick up a 
few Vitamin catalogs and compare the prices charged by 
different companies for the same Vitamin compounds.” 


Following publication of the installment we received 
hundreds of phone calls requesting copies of the Hudson boy 
Vitamin Catalog. Eee 


The Free Hudson Catalog offers tremendous VALUES 
on Vitamins, Vitamin-Mineral combinations and Food 
Supplements. Hudson Vitamin Products has been serv- 
1 ing doctors and nurses for over 25 years and now you, 
too, can purchase your Vitamins pirEcT from Hudson at 
savings that are up to 50% and more, 


a very popular multi-vitamin and mineral formula (sold 
nationally for $19.50 by door to door salesmen) is sold 
bi for only $5.95 through the Hudson Vitamin Catalog, 
& under the trade name of Vitazets:..here’s another —a 
| well known high potency B complex formula with Vita- 
i 


| Here are two examples of Hudson Vitamin savings: 

| 


min C and minerals nationally advertised at $5.95 per 
hundred ... only $2.25 pirect from the Hudson Catalog. 


Write for the Catalog and show it to your doctor if you 
like — but, by all means, discover for yourself why Hud- 
son has become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING source for Vita- 
mins throughout the nation, All Hudson Vitamin Prod- 
ucts are sold with a complete money back guarantee. 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-719, New York 11, N.Y. 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS Inc. 
89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-719, New York 11, N.Y. 


~{ Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog, 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


ZONE 


STATE_ 
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“Adventures in Music,” Significant 
New Series for Elementary 
Schools by Howard Mitchell and 
the National Symphony 


ADVENTURES IN 


Here at last is symphonic repertoire for schools —in today’s 
glorious sound! Edited by noted educator Gladys Tipton, i 
each of the ten volumes will include comprehensive “Notes “®,. 
for Teachers.” First album (Grade 3, Vol. 1) now available 
in Living Stereo, Regular L.P., and Extended Play. 


The world’s greatest artists are on RCA VICTOR 


Use the KINESTHETIC approach... 


New teaching aids utilize the sense of touch and provide rich and varied experiences. 

Alphabet boards have been designed as remedial and therapeutic devices to meet the needs 
of the individual child. Removable letters and colorful three dimensional objects provide 
numerous eye-hand coordination activities. Tracing beaded letters has proven effective in the 
correction of reversals and in the recognition and reproduction of the alphabet. 

Material can be used effectively in kindergarten through second grade to arouse enthusiasm 
for the alphabet. Touch aids are ideal for special education teachers. 

Instruction manual written by John Manning, Ph.D., Speech and Hearing Pathologist; Robert 
Hanson, M.Ed., Special Education. 


A.B.C. Touch Boards (Set of 5 boards) ......... $32.50 


(Quotations on quantity orders given upon request) 


“My Guide to Safety” 


Safety guide with clearly illustrated pictures and colorful beaded letters. Especially 
recommended for the slow learners. “My Guide to Safety" ........ $2.85 


Couch Inc. 


Suite 814-A, Dept. A, 703 Market St., San Francisco 3, California 
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February’s Bulletin Board 


Takes Space 


SPACE TRAVEL 


START the count-down with a committee to launch your project into 
space for February. Our disembodied foil man could spark all sorts of 
activities like fashion shows, games, plays, crafts, and library research 
for special reports. 

CAUTION: Moon magic may sweep over your classroom! 


UP—up—and away! Space-minded youngsters will surely need to 
know how to fly. Supplement this study of instruments by a side trip 
to an airport if possible. 


| 
| 


from AIR POWER 


t 


DIVE into history to spotlight men who have thought for themselves 
where air power is concerned. This type of time line is only one of 
many ways in which your pupils may want to illustrate the whole pic- 
ture of travel by air. We also suggest a discussion of careers relating 
to aviation at this point. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 
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Club Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter from your class to the class of any or all 
teachers whose names and addresses are given in THe Instructor’s Club 
Exchange department. Later, after that first letter has been answered, individual 
children may exchange correspondence if mutually desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those appearing on this page, and mail it to: Club 
Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teacher’s 
signature and that a complete address is given. 

This department is not set up to help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional letter from a foreign teacher who can 


correspond in English. 


It is expected that your group will reply to all the letters received if possible 
—certainly all that arrive within six weeks after your notice appears in print. 
If you get more mail than you can possibly answer, send a duplicated letter 


or card of explanation. 


Alberta.—My fifth-grade class de- 
sires to correspond with other fifth 
grades in other parts of Canada, in 
the United States, and in foreign 
countries that speak and write Eng- 
lish. We will exchange cards and 
scrapbooks. Address mail to: Miss 
Ruby Whiteman, General Delivery, 
Wainwright, Alberta, Canada. 


Arkansas.—My sixth-grade class of 
forty-two pupils would like to corre- 
spond with sixth-graders in other sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Neva Carmicheal, Shover Street 
Elementary School, Hope, Arkansas. 


California.—Our fifth sixth 
grades would like to exchange tape 
recordings, post cards, seashells, class 
newspapers, and other interesting 
things with boys and girls from other 
states and Latin America. Address all 
correspondence to: Mrs. Robert S. 
Curry, Van Wig School, 1151 Van 
Wig Ave., La Puente, California. 


Illinois.—My eighth-grade class 
publishes “The Wildcat Press,” a 
grade-school newspaper, every month, 
We should like to exchange papers 
with other schools. Address mail to: 
Mr. Larry Wilcoxen, Box 203, Brad- 
ford Grade School, Bradford, Illinois. 


Illinois.—My fifth-grade class is in- 
terested in exchanging letters with 
fifth-graders in Alaska and Hawaii. 
Address: Miss Nancy Feingold, Dear- 
born Heights School, 9615 South 
Rutherford Ave., Oak Lawn, Illinois. 


IHinois.—My pupils in grades three 
and four wish to exchange letters, 
post cards, scenic pictures, and sou- 
venirs with third- and fourth-graders 
of the fifty states and foreign coun- 
tries. Address all mail to: Mrs. Louise 
Welsh, Valley Consolidated Commu- 
nity School, Speer, Illinois. 


lowa.—My fifth-grade class wishes 
to exchange letters, ideas, and “state” 
picture post cards with other fifth- 
graders throughout the fifty states. 
Address: Miss LaVonne Hurd, Car- 
roll Public Schools, Carroll, Iowa. 


Iowa.—Our fifth-grade class wishes 
to correspond with pupils of the same 
grade from our new states, Alaska and 
Hawaii, and from western states; and 
to exchange souvenirs, pictures, and 
creative work. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Ann Blau, Hewitt School, Rural 
Route 3, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Louisiana.—We should enjoy ex- 
changing letters and cards with 
second-graders in any part of the 
United States and elsewhere. Our 
school is on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi River from Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Netta L. Guerin, 3407 Dalton Street, 
Baton Rouge 5, Louisiana. 


Missouri.—Our third grade would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, 
scenic pictures, or souvenirs with 
third-graders of the fifty states or 
foreign countries. We live in a ru- 
ral section. Address: Mrs. Lucille B. 
Minear, R.F.D. 1, La Belle, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My fourth-grade pupils 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and post cards with other pupils in 
our fifty states. Address: Miss Icis 
Perkins, Milan, Missouri. 


Montana.—Our eighth-grade class 
desires to exchange letters, photo- 
graphs, and information with eighth- 
graders in any of the fifty states. We 
will send a sample of our school news- 
paper to the ones who answer our let- 
ter. Address mail to: Mr. Larry W. 
Brubaker, Grassy Butte School, Jop- 
lin, Montana. 


North Carolina.—My fifth- and 
sixth-graders would like to exchange 
correspondence, pictures, advertising 
products, and literature of our state 
with children in the other states. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Marceline L. 
Parker, Wilson’s Mills School, Wil- 
son’s Mills, North Carolina. 


Pennsylvania.—Our __fifth-graders 
would like to correspond with fifth- 
graders in Mexico. Address: Mrs. 
Hayden Palmer, Forks School, R.D. 
1, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My fourth-graders 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and so on, with pupils in Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Canada. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Ortha Stott, Spring Street 
School, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Quebee.—My fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils wish to correspond with other 
pupils in any part of the world. The 
classes can write either in English or 
French, and would like to exchange 
pictures, post cards, and other infor- 
mation. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. Grace Hanson, Northview 
School, 90 Jubilee Square, Pointe 
Claire, Province of Quebec, Canada. 


Virginia.—My fifth grade would 
like to exchange letters with other 
fifth grades in the United States and 
Canada. Address: Miss Beatrice A. 
Clark, Whitcomb Court School, 2100 
Sussex Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


Washington.—My fifth-grade class 
desires to exchange letters, cards, 
tape recordings, and other materials 
with other fifth-grade classes in the 
United States. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Hugh Glover, Center School, 
Grand Coulee, Washington. 


Eight Steps to Children's Literature 


sources as The Horn Book, Ele- 
mentary English, and Junior Li- 
braries.) 

. Provide the climate for reading 
and for discussion of what has 
been read. 

6. Provide daily classroom time to 
read at a leisurely pace. 

7. Read aloud to the class every day 
to introduce new books and poems. 

8. Enlist the help of parents so that 
children’s reading will extend into 
their total life. 


For Further Reading 

Adventuring in Literature with Chil- 
dren (Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 15th 
Street, Washington 5, D.C.; $.75). 
Suggestions for activities that will 
help children enjoy literature. 

The Proof of the Pudding: What 
Children Read by Phyllis Fenner 

(John Day; 1957; $3.95). An ex- 

perienced school librarian reports 


(Continued on page 97) 


what children like to read and 
why, suggests how they can be en- 
couraged to read more, and recom- 
mends hundreds of books. 

Children and Books by May Hill 
Arbuthnot (Scott, Foresman; 1957; 
$6.75). A gold mine of informa- 
tion about children’s reading 
choices, books they enjoy, sugges- 
tions for introducing them, and ex- 
cerpts from many different books. 

A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Read- 
ing by Nancy Larrick (Pocket 
Books, $.35; Doubleday, $2.95). 
An authoritative guide that an- 
swers parents’ questions and sug- 
gests books and reading activities 
for the home. 


Books and materiats referred 
tointhearticle 


Carlson, Natalie Savage: The Fami- 
ly under the Bridge, illustrated by 
Garth Williams (Harper); and 
Alphonse, That Bearded One, il- 


lustrated by Nicolas Mordvinoff 

(Harcourt). 

Gates, Doris: Little Vie (Viking). 

Lipkind, William: Finders Keepers, 
and The Two Reds, both illustrat- 
ed by Nicolas Mordvinoff (Har- 
court ). 

McCloskey, Robert: Make Way for 
Ducklings, and One Morning in 
Maine, both illustrated by the au- 
thor (Viking). 

White, Anne Terry: All about the 
Stars, and All about Our Changing 
Rocks (Random House). 

The periodicals recommended as 
sources of book reviews may be or- 
dered through your regular magazine 
agency, or through The Instructor 
Subscription Agency, Dansville, N.Y. 
Elementary English, 9 issues a year; 

$4.00. 

The Horn Book, every two months; 
$5.00. 

Junior Libraries, 9 issues a year; 
$3.50, 


WORK-TEXT 
FOR 


ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH 


For grades 


by Joy Humes, 2-color illustrations by 
Katherine Evans. Here, for the first time, 
is a practical, easy-to-use classroom 
WORK.-TEXT based on the direct method 
of language instruction, teaching the 
child to think in French! Twenty ijessons 
are based on everyday experiences so 
that the subject matter is appealing and 
interesting. 

Each lesson includes drawings 
beled in French; one or more new verbs, 

j 9 and tr d; 
using the pictured vocabulary and new 
verbs; a short text reworking all the 
material; and space for the student's 
own composition. Reviews are also in- 
cluded. 

The lessons contain over 600 words, 
most of them basic French vocabulary, 
along with the most frequently used 
idiomatic expressi A teacher's plan- 
ning guide is included. 

Available immediately in clossroom 
quantities! 64 pp. in 2 colors plus 3- 
color cover. List—$1.00. Net to school 
and libraries—75¢ postpaid. (Reinforced 
cloth edition—$2.50 list. Net to schools 
ond libraries—$1.88 postpcid) Free desk 
copy with orders of 30 or more. 


A TRIP TO PARIS New 
FRENCH-ENGLISH Book. 

Over 150 French words and 
phrases with pronunciation 

and translatien. Fascinating lad 
continuity. Order os a f- 
supplemental tool for your ) 


beginning French students. 
In 4 colors. Grades 2-up. 
32 pp. List—$2.50. Net to 
schools and libraries— 
$1.88 postpaid. 


and Instructional Guide 


The Children's Books with 
Built tn Creative. 


Childrens Press 


Jachson & Racine, Chocago 7 
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Superbly performed... 
sweeping in scope ...a comprehensive 
study of music’s giant 
strides in a revolutionary age. 


HISTORY 
or 


Volume VII in the History of Music series — 
THE AGE OF BEETHOVEN, 1790-1830. Another great yh 
chapter in the survey of music from earliest a 
times. Includes scores, texts and translations. 


The world’s greatest artists are on RCA VICTOR 


STRUCTION is Basic to 


Individualized Reading 


with the SRA Reading 
Laboratory as reported in — 
the November INSTRUCTOR | 


Now, in the same classroom, teachers can | af 


AE 


g~ 


operate a completely individualized reading 

program for the slow, the average, and the supe- 

rior reader—with one publication—the SRA Reading Lab- 
oratory. Graded reading materials range from reading levels 2 through 9 
The SRA Reading Laboratory is intended to capture pupils’ interest and 
appeal to their own experiences, build comprehension, increase reading 
speed and vocabulary and improve listening skills. It also frees the teacher 
to give individual help. 


~ 


Specifically designed for use in grades 4, 5, and 6. The Laboratory is rec- 
ommended also for rapid readers in grade 3 and remedial work in grades 
7 and 8. 

Children chart their own progress in reading rate, comprehension, and vo- 
cabulary in their individual record books. The Reading Laboratory contains 
a teacher's handbook and details step by step the procedure for putting this 
individualized reading program into action, 


Economical Program 
Only one Reading Laboratory is needed for each classroom and serves up 
to 40 pupils in each class. 


Science Research Associates, 


Science Research Associates, Dept. I-2 


57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send further information on the SRA Reading Laboratory. 


A articles should not exceed 300 words. Type them double-spaced, 
each on a separate sheet of paper. Put your name and address on each 
sheet and on every photograph or sample that you submit. We will pay 
$4.00 upon publication for each article and $1.00 for a photograph or 
drawing. Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items (except sea- 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


A CLASSROOM CALENDAR 


_— of drawing a calendar on the chalkboard and crossing 
off the day each morning, I use a bulletin board to teach my 
second-grade class how to tell time by the calendar. The names of 
the days of the week and the months of the year are written in 
manuscript writing on word cards made from oak-tag sentence 
strip roll. Thirty-one number cards are made on 6” x 9” sheets of 
pale yellow construction paper. On each of these cards a large 
figure is written for each day of the month. Three inches at the 
bottom of each number card are allowed so that it can fit into the 
pocket of the card holder. The holder is made by folding under 
four inches on the bottom of a sheet of black photograph-album 
paper (10%” x 13%”). A slot which is cut two inches from the bot- 
tom makes a pocket. The top of the folded edge is secured to the 
back by tape. 

Each morning, the word card bearing the name of that day of 
the week is placed at the top of the bulletin board (on a strip of 
felt to protect the surface). Several inches below this is the word 
card showing the month and the card holder showing the day. Sea- 
sonal decorations are added. 

Many learning experiences are possible with this type of calendar. 
A regular calendar should be displayed so that the children will 
understand the calendar in its entirety. LUCILLE P. MILLER 


SPELL-A-PICTURE GAME 


O* THE back of 2” picture cards I wrote the names of the objects 
or activities represented in the pictures. Then I made up the 
following rules for playing the game. 

1. The object of the game is to get rid of all cards by spelling the 
names of the objects or activities. The correct spelling is on the 
back of each picture. 

2. The dealer gives each person seven cards. The player checks 
the spelling on the back of the cards, and then places them, picture 
side up, in front of him. 

3. The dealer then asks the person at his right to spell a certain 
one of his (the player’s) pictures. If the player can spell it, he dis- 
cards that card and calls on the person at his right. 

4. If he cannot spell his picture, the dealer gives him another 
card and calls on the next person to the right to spell a picture. 

5. Anyone can challenge a player who appears to be bluffing. If 
he is right, he can discard one of his cards. If he is wrong, he has to 
draw a card from the dealer. 

After I found out that the children enjoyed playing the game, I 
augmented it each week with pictures which fitted our spelling 
words for the week. Spelling grades zoomed. FLORA ROEBUCK 


USING PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES 


CETATE album sheet protectors, used by photographers to pro- 
A tect mounted photographs, are serviceable in classrooms, too. 
They may protect a picture collection which is kept in the library 
corner, or preserve a collection of class stories and pictures despite 
much handling by many pairs of small hands. 

I use them in another way, too. I cut out the four picture story 
sequences found in certain readiness books and mount them in 
these sheet protectors. With a primer typewriter, I type simple 
captions for the pictures, employing the vocabulary of the first 
few preprimers in our series. These sequences, when bound in 
heavy colored paper, make easy-to-handle, fairly permanent story- 
books on preprimer level which my first-graders can read inde- 
pendently, much to their delight. CATHA A. MARKS 
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FIRST-GRADE NUMBER MARCH 


ARDS each bearing a numeral from 1 to 10 
C are given to part of the class. Cards with 
pictures illustrating these numbers are given to 
ten other class members. The teacher calls a 
number. The pupil who has that number 
marches around the room to find the child hav- 
ing the picture expressing the same number. 
Then the two children march around while an- 
other number is called, and the parade in- 
creases. MARGUERITE LODGE 


BUTTERFLY VALENTINE 


_ valentine features white heart-shaped 
butterfly wings, a strip of pipe cleaner for 
a body, antennae drawn with ink, and a greet- 
ing lettered with alphabet macaroni, all mount- 
ed on a red heart base. Enclose the completed 
valentine in a cellophane envelope to protect 
the fragile lettering. AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
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SPECIAL-CLASS ARITHMETIC 


N TEACHING mentally retarded children, I 
found it difficult to make arithmetic mean- 
ingful and interesting. Much drill, which the pu- 
pils needed, simply did not appeal to them. 
One idea that came to me was using the local 
newspaper to make up problems. I gave each 
child a newspaper and a sheet of instructions. 
For instance: “I want to go to Jordan’s Market 
for my groceries. How much money will I need 
to buy everything on my list?” 
1 #2 can green beans 
5 Ibs. apples 
10 lbs. potatoes 
2 qts. milk 
8 Ibs. ham 
The child must locate the page which advertises 
Jordan’s Market, find the desired groceries and 
prices, and total the results. 

For more advanced children, make the prob- 
lem harder by ordering 3 cans of beans. Another 
advanced problem might be this: “At which 
store will I find the best bargains? How much 
money will I need to buy my supplies?” The 
children must compare prices, choose the best 
bargains, and total the cost of the groceries. 

When working on clocks, the television and 
radio section can be used. BERNICE HENSON 


A READING RETENTION GAME 


M* FOURTH grade likes a game which tests 
reading retention. After they have read an 
assigned story in their readers (one they haven't 
read before), they close their books and I start 
the game. I choose one child to come to the 
front of the room. He asks a question about the 
story, calling on an individual child for the 
answer. As soon as he gets a correct answer he 
sits down. The child who gave the correct an- 
swer comes forward and asks a question, and 
the same procedure is carried on. Little by little, 
the timid ones get over their timidity and come 
forward to ask questions too. The children cov- 
er the story quite well, and they never lose in- 
terest in this game. AGNES MILLS ROBERTS 
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SAFETY FIRST 


W' CLEARED our bulletin board of everything 
except a sign in large manuscript letters 
the length of the board: “be CAaREFUL—THINK 
ABout SAFETY.” Underneath | pinned a sing!e 
magazine picture of matches, and asked the chil- 
dren to find other pictures that would fit our 
bulletin board. Soon there was an adequate and 
diversified collection of pictures that made us 
all safety-conscious. RACHEL KING 


ARITHMETIC SPEED RELAY 


HERE must be an equal number of players 
for this game. I place on the first desk in 
each row, face down, as many cards as there are 
players in each row. On each card I have writ- 
ten four number combinations without answers. 
At a given signal, the first player in each row 
takes the top card and goes quickly to the chalk- 
board and writes his combinations with the an- 
swers. He then returns to his seat and places the 
remaining cards on the desk behind him. The 
succeeding players continue in the same way. 
Should an error be made, either side may call 
attention to it; but it does not count against the 
side making it unless the next player up fails 
to correct it either before or after writing his 
own combinations. The side through first wins 
only after it has corrected all its errors. My pu- 
pils get practice out of this game and incidental- 
ly lots of fun. MARY GC. O’NEIL 


"MY DAILY SCHOOL DIARY" 


H™ you ever tried using a diary with your 
pupils? “My Daily School Diary” is the 
name we gave to our individual booklets which 
we made from manuscript paper with covers of 
colored art paper. At the end of each day, we 
relax for a few minutes and evaluate or sum- 
marize our day’s activities. We then write the 
date on a fresh page and then several sentences 
about something we have accomplished, learned, 
or experienced that day. 

What a marvelous tool for evaluation, com- 
parisons from time to time, and improvement 
of handwriting, language usage, and spelling! 
Also, what a future joy to look back on “those 


good old school days”! JEANETTE LANDERMAN 


OUR ATOMIC BRAIN 


NE day my principal asked me whether I 
O could use a large refrigerator-size box 
which had been discarded and would soon be 
carried away. I accepted at once; but after one 
look, I wondered what in the world we would 
use it for in our classroom. The boys had fun 
putting it on a wagon and hauling it into the 
room. There it sat for several days while each of 
us thought about what to do with it. One day 
I saw a little boy sitting inside the box. I asked 
what he was doing; and to my amazement, he 
replied, “I thought perhaps I could think better 
if I sat in here.” Immediately “Our Atomic 
Brain” developed. The children pasted pictures 
of space ships, rockets, and space men on the 
outside of the box. Inside, they put spools to 
represent instruments of control, and a little 
chair for one person to sit on. Now, when a child 
needs to think about something or to concen- 
trate on a certain subject, he sits inside “Our 
Atomic Brain.” It really works! ROSE PIERCE 
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o you shy away from making 
D posters for your classroom 
teaching because you find poster 
paints too messy? Perhaps you are 
afraid you don’t know enough 
about lettering. Anyone who can 
write, cut, and paste can make an 
attractive poster, 

Posters in the classroom serve 
a threefold purpose: (1) They 
are reminders; (2) they stimulate 
thinking and the asking of ques- 
tions; (3) they can introduce or 
culminate a unit of study. 


MEMORY JOG: 

Teachers become tired of re- 
minding children to bring in ma- 
terial for projects, money for col- 
lections, or slips which had to be 
signed, 

Make a simple poster which can 
be used for all reminders. Just 
two words—DON’T FORGET— 
or one—REMEMBER—will be 
sufficient. Cut several sheets of 
paper the same size, on which you 
write or print the name of the 
item to be remembered. Gummed 
photo tabs can be pasted on the 
poster, making it easy to change 
the reminders if you have recur- 
ring need for certain items. The 
outline of a hand cut from con- 
struction paper, with a piece of 
yarn tied around one finger, is all 
the illustration needed, 


NEW UNIT POSTERS: 

Why not start the term with 
a poster using some figures rep- 
resenting subjects to be covered 
that semester? Has the class been 
introduced to a new piece of 
equipment? Let them become ac- 
quainted with it first through a 
poster. It can be an experiment 
in using various materials, 

Brightly colored felt trimmed 
with rickrack will make a suitable 
sombrero, A red felt apple with a 


Pioneer in 
Posters 


JEAN RASMUSSEN 


plaid leaf will give a_ pleasant 
touch. Silhouettes that encourage 
children to ask questions, such as, 
“Is that the continent we'll be 
studying?” will give you an op- 
portunity to introduce new work. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES: 

Have you been looking for a 
way to introduce a social studies 
unit? Try a poster. In comparing 
a state and a community, a mag- 
nifying glass made of construction 
paper and cellophane can be used 
to encircle a map of the commu- 
nity as it is located in relation to 
the state. Post cards of most towns 
are available at local drugstores, 
and a gas-station attendant will 
supply a map of your state which 
will serve as an outline, 


CONSIDER PUNCTUATION: 
Teachers correcting papers are 
continually confronted with the 
problem of missing punctuation 
forgotten by hurrying middle- 
graders. Post a humorous remind- 
er. Make the exclamation point, 
question mark, or comma ani- 
mated through the addition of 
pipe cleaners for arms and legs. 
The children will be able to con- 
tribute many of these ideas. 


FOR HOBBIES: 

Grade-school pupils are collec- 
tors, and since many of their ac- 
tivities in later life will be influ- 
enced by the hobbies they choose 
as children, we should encourage 
them. A hobby poster can be twice 
as effective if every object in the 
poster represents some hobby. 

Clouds cut from a printed page 
suggest the hobby of reading. 
Birds cut from postage stamps 
suggest stamp collecting. The ship 
itself represents boating, while its 
sail, of ruled white theme paper, 
suggests the hobby of writing. 
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The waves cut from blue calico 
with the aid of pinking shears can 
represent the hobby of junior 
dressmakers. A close-up of the 
hills in the background reveals 
them to be pictures of fishing rods, 
cameras, and so on, cut from a 
catalog. The foreground, which 
appears to be rocks, is made up of 
animal heads to suggest pets for 
a hobby. A dozen or more hobbies 
can be shown in one poster, and 
the children will be able to list 
them and suggest many more. 


FOR EVALUATION: 

To culminate a unit of study, a 
poster can be used as an informal 
way of testing. This should be a 
poster which the children can 
work with, and touch. Small cir- 
cles of colored felt can be pasted 
on an outline map. Blocks of the 
same material can be pasted to 
one side. Label the blocks with 
historic names or places, and cut 
out small pictures to represent 
each one. These can be cut from 
cards, magazines, papers, and oth- 
er available materials, and should 
be backed with flannel. The chil- 
dren can move the figures from 
the squares and place them on the 
proper dot. This simple exercise 
will help to fix the locations in 
their minds. 


USE NOVEL MATERIALS: 

Put aside your timidity and your 
paints if they bother you. Become 
acquainted with felt pens, India 
ink, suede paper, felt, and the host 
of other materials that are at your 
fingertips. Let color and place- 
ment be your main concern. Be- 
come enthused yourself, and then 
watch it carry over into the ac- 
tions of your pupils. With their 
help, posters can become a nat- 
ural tool for learning in your 
classroom, 


ne Instructor 


Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER 


IN COUPON ON NEXT PAGE 


NEW ARITHMETIC TEACHING AIDS. 4- 
page color circular describing Arithmetic 
Teaching Aids. (See Ideal School Supply ad 
on Inside front cover.) 


@ AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED 


BEVERAGES. Please send us free booklet - 
“What Little Rats Drink’ . . . a discussion 
of some of the nutritional aspects of soft 
drinks. (Sample copy free and after you 
have seen it, we can provide up to 30 with- 
out charge.) 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY. Please send 
me complete information on your money- 
raising plan for any school group, plus a 
free packet of flower seeds. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION. Educa- 
tional Section. List of free teaching aids 
on coal, coal mining and the uses of coal. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Write for 
new No. 360 catalog of ''Good Books for 
Children.'' Benefic Press. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
Free samples of TRY-REX pencils and infor- 
mation about how their orthodigital shape 
makes writing easier for grade school pu- 
pils. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Educa- 
tional Dept. 1-20-S. Please send me, free, 
the set of Kleenex tissue box cover pat- 
terns. Also include order blank so that | 
may request extra patterns for individual 
girls. Kleenex is a trademark of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. 


NEW SAFARI BREAKFAST GAME. Kellogg 
Company will send you their new Safari 
Breakfast Game. This includes full-color wall 
poster, individual score cards, badges, 
awards—all Free (from Home Economics 
Services). 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Further infor- 
mation on The Sheldon Basic Reading Series, 
Happy Times with Sounds, Arithmetic in 
My World, advertised on Page 81. 


TRENDS IN TEACHING. Charles E. Merril! 
Books, Inc. offers Free booklet - 1959-1960, 
featuring authoritative editorials on ''How 
to Develop a Balanced Language Arts Pro- 
gram" plus special teaching aids and rec 
ommended teaching materials. 


BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU. 
"Story of Light and Sight,’ teaching aid 
for use in 4th-Sth-éth-grade science and 
health classes consisting of 12-page Teach- 
er's Guide and 32-page student activity 
booklet. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE. Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol as described in advertisement—colored 
20” x 26” Wall Chart and individual Inspec- 
tion Patrol Sheets. Sufficient materials for 
students. (Offer good only in United States 
and possessions.) 


CANADIAN VACATION KIT. This kit in- 
cludes a pamphlet on Summer Courses in 
Canada plus details on arts and crafts 
courses to be conducted in the provinces of 
Canada this Summer. 


PLASTER CASTING MOLDS. Available 
from Leeds Sweete Products is a booklet 
describing their many Plaster Casting Molds 
together with instructions for casting and 
decorating plus suggestions for program 
projects. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. A 
Trip with Baker Bill in a cupcake balloon 
fo cocoa land, a big farm, sugar field, etc. 
Teacher's guide covers correleting activities. 


AVIATION EDUCATION MATERIALS. Unit- 
ed Air Lines have complete listing and or- 
der form of free Aviation Education Ma- 
terials available from their School and 
College Service. 


LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for grades 
4-Jr. High. You will receive the name and 
address of another teacher and class with 
whom to correspond; your name and ad- 
dress will be sent to her. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY—FREE—A 
new pamphlet on 1960 Teaching Aids for 
Arithmetic, Reading, and Social Studies. 
Listing and description with prices. Grade 
identified. 
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Instructor Coupon Service 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


19 VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Please send 
me a free copy of your pictorial booklet on 
Virginia. 


2@ SCIENCE KIT, INC. Circulars giving com- 
plete description of Science Kit Jr. (Grades 
1-3); Science Kit (all grades) and Science 
Kit Lab—our New Movable Science Demon- 
stration Table. Vitalize YOUR Science Pro- 
gram with Science Kit! 


24 EASTER FILMSTRIP FOLDER from SVE. 
Send a copy of this big Easter folder illus- 
trating and describing the widest selection 
of special primary aod intermediate film- 
strips and 2” x 2” slides. (See advertise- 
ment on back cover, SVE.) 


22 UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT—4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, ‘Science is Method" in 
color. 


24 FREE FROM CEREAL INSTITUTE. New &- 
page, 82 x 11 Cereal Glossary Booklet 
available. includes basic information on 
cereal grains, food value of breakfast cere- 
als, and nutritional contribution of cereal 
and milk servings. 


25 STOP PAYING THOSE HIGH PRICES FOR 
VITAMINS. Please send the free Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog which illustrates how 1! 
may save money buying Vitamins. 


26 EUROPE'S NEW PLACE TO GO. Malta, in 
the center of the Mediterranean, offers a re- 
sort vacation in one of Europe's most his- 
torically significant areas. Free informa- 
tion and color brochure available. 


27 GRAFLEX, INC. Information on School 
Master Filmstrip and Slide Projector, In- 
structor 150 Filmstrip Projector, 16mm 
Graflex-Ampro Movie Projectors, Graflex 
Classic Tape Recorder, Record Players. 


2% BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 


29 SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGH- 
WAYS. Please send a copy of your at- 
tractive free color folder on vacation at- 
tractions of South Dakota. 


TEACHERS’ USE only 


3@ RUSSIA AND EUROPE TOURS. Special 
Teacher/Student and general conducted 
tours of the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Scandinavia, Western Europe, Middle East- 
Holy Land, and Around-the-World Seminars. 
From $495. Request descriptive folders. 


83 SUMMER SCHOOL AT UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA. Dean of Summer Session of- 
fers teachers helpful, complete bulletin on 
the University of Minnesota. 


32 CAPE CORAL. Free full-color booklet, 
“Cape Coral Story,"' describing the won- 
ders of this fast-growing waterfront com- 
munity on Florida's Gulf Coast and the 
many advantages of owning a Cape Coral 
homesite. 


3333 AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. New 
color Brochure $B3525 contains complete in- 
formation on the New AO Opaque Deline- 
ascope. 


34 BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS INC. Free 
Railway Map and illustrated Brochures on 
the British Isles. 


35 4 PAGE UNIT ON VOCATIONS. Please 
send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Keys to the Future. 


8G 1960 CARAVAN TOURS TO EUROPE. Iilus- 
trated Brochure gives the itineraries of 11, 
12 and 13 Country Tours. Sailings from New 
York weekly March thru November on 
Famous Luxury Liners, plus Jet Air Tours. 
Personally Escorted. All Expense. 


37 TEACHER-AID BOOKS. Please send at 
once complete list of Teacher-Aid Books. 
(Fearon Publishers.) 


34 MANITOBA TRAVEL & PUBLICITY BRANCH, 
Please send me your descriptive colour 
booklet on Manitoba entitled ‘Land of 
Vacation Contrasts."* 


9 CATALOG OF TEACHING MATERIAL - for 
all grades. Please send me your catalog 
of teaching aids for all grades. (Beckley- 
Cardy.) 


4@ WASHINGTON STATE DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE. Please send me your new full-color 
36-page book on fun in Washington State. 


41 INDIVIDUALIZED READING PROGRAM. 
Please send more information on program 
described in authoritative report - ‘'Instruc- 
tion is Basic to Individualized Reading." 
Science Research Associates. 


| Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. 

PRINT OR TYPE 

3s 4 6 71% | 
i 2 12 22 32 42 52 62 72 $1.00 | 
3 23 33 4 53 6 73 | 
i 4 14 24 34 4 «54 64 74 $1.00 | 
5 15 2 35 45 55 65 75 $1.00 ! 
1 6 16 26 36 46 56 66 16.9 | 
7 17 27 37 67 1% 77 9-76 | 
; 8 18 2 38 48 58 68% 78 S200 | 
9 19 29 39 49 59 69 
; 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 % 
1 Be sure and include your remittance for all items on which there is a charge, 1 
! and make all checks or money orders payable to The INSTRUCTOR. | 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


42 FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. A 4-page 
unit on the Exceptional Child which answers 
a problem that confronts every teacher. In 
color FREE. (Available from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.) 


43% FREE SAMPLES OF CUT-OUT LETTERS of 
attractive colored cardboard will be sent 
to you by Mutual Aids. (See ad on Page 8 
for complete details.) 


44 COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Iustrated 
booklet on ‘‘How to Use Collier's Encyclo- 
pedia’’ and information on teaching aids. 


4% UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. Please send 
me complete information about the 1960 
Summer Session at the University of Colo- 
trado. (See advertisement on Page 87.) 


4G PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION— 
Send for ''Growing Up and Liking It," book- 
let for young girls just beginning to men- 
struate. Classroom quantities available. 


47 PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION— 
Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene 
contains Teaching Guide, anatomical wall 
chart, above booklet and ''How Shall | Teli 
My Daughter,"’ booklet for mothers. 


DAVID KAHN, INC. Free information 
about new Wearever Ink Cartridge Pen. 


49 JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, INC. Please send 
new booklet on JA-SON Cushion Grip and 
“Lefty’’ scissors. 


50 STEREO RECORD MANUFACTURING PROC- 
ESSES. An up-to-date picture story of the 
manufacturing of RCA Victor Records. In- 
cludes latest technical advances in living 
Stereo. 


S51 LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL. Send free 
folder on all-expense tours throughout Eu- 
rope by luxurious Linjebuss motor coach. 


52 THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. 
Descriptive catalog of books and manipu- 
lative devices which can be purchased with 
N.D.E.A. Title tll funds. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. All 
About Growth. A science unit for interme- 
diate grades relating to gvod nutrition. 
Reader includes simple science experiments. 


54 CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Fio- 
Master School Bulletin, showing ways a 
teacher can use the Flo-Master Felt Tip 
Pen. 


5 NEW TABLOID FOR TEACHERS. Send SVE's 
newspaper broadside about FILMSTRIPS in 
Education which returned to publication this 
fall in a new form after a long absence, 
(Advertisement on back cover, SVE.) 


5G THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. Com- 
plete information on the Esterbrook Hand- 
writing Kit for use in elementary grades. 
See ad Page 9 this issue. 


57 ©. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set 
of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Letter- 
ing; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Flash Cards. 


5 UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. Please send me 
a copy of your 1960 Summer Session Bulle- 
tin. 


589 GEORGE WASHINGTON ARTICLE. A re- 
print available from American Educator En- 
cyclopedia makes Washington come alive 
as a military leader, President and man. 
Mailing includes information on “‘How to 
Observe Washington's Birthday.’ (United 
Educatovs.) 


G@ CHILDRENS PRESS. Foreign language in 
Elementary Schools. Send me further infor- 
mation about exciting new work text for 
elementary French and Spanish and their 
use in Foreign Language Elementary School 
Program. 


GI CHART LISTING FILMSTRIPS RECOMMEND- 
ED FOR NDEA. Send new large correlation 
chart with listings grouped by grade level, 
subject, showing filmstrips recommended by 
SVE for purchase under Title II! of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. (See back 
cover, SVE.) 


@2 PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. Sem- 
ple copy of the publication, Classroom Clip- 
per, which presents information on aviation 
education and includes in each issue a geog- 
taphy study unit; also list of Pan American 
educational materials. 


GiB CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. The 
Story of A Loaf of Bread. For primary 
grades, A Pictorial story, from wheat to en- 
tiched bread. Pictures may be colored. !n- 
cludes desk work in reading and arithmetic. 


G4 M. A. DONOHUE & CO. Visual aids for 
schools and teachers. Please send me com- 
plete list of Visual Aid Picture Sets as ad- 
vertised on Page 90. 


G5 MASON PROTECTED FUND RAISING 
PLAN. Send me without obligation infor- 
mation on your fund raising plan used 
successfully by thousands of schools coast 
to coast. (See ad on Page 112.) 


G@ THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. A new 
exciting writing kit containing test booklets 
for each child plus a teacher's manual and 
large wall chart. 


Be sure and include your remittance for 
all items on which there is a charge. 


G7 RCA VICTOR RECORDS. Complete RCA 
VICTOR Educational Record Catalog—8th 
edition (1959-60) —10¢. 


G8 CATALOG OF TEACHING AIDS. Complete 
line of Teaching Aids offered by Plymouth 
Press—10¢. 


G@ TEACHING AIDS FOR RETARDED AND 
SLOW-LEARNING CHILDREN. Please send 
me a brochure and an illustrated tactile- 
kinesthetic safety word. (Touch Incorpo- 
rated) —25¢. 


7@ ART AND CRAFT ACTIVITIES BOOK. New 
36-page book with fascinating activities us- 
ing modeling clay, tempera, water colors, 
finger paint, crayons, papier mache, mode!- 
ing dough, etc. Prepared by the American 
Art Clay Company. (See ad Page 12.)—2_, 


71 «STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS, SAMPLE FOLD- 
ER OF 82 only 25¢. Put up decorations, 
pictures, etc., without harm to walls or 
displayed material. Stick to ali surfaces 
except fingers.—25¢. 


JQ EDUCATIONAL TEACHING AIDS FOR YOUR 
CLASS. Teacher sample package of 4 TOT- 
TINGO games: Picture Words, Time Teach- 
er, Speedy Speller, and Number Play. 
Played like Bingo. Educational Fun. Quen- 
tity discount from 2 doz. See ad on Page 
83. Superior Service Press. | enclose $1.00 
for the 4 TOT TINGO games—$1.90. 


73 AUTHENTIC BIRD MOBILE. Detail color 
art by William Beecher, Chicago Nature! 
History Museum, shows 21 American Birds 
flying in ‘perpetual motion.'' (Modern Toy 
Company) —$1.00. 


PLASTIC CIRCUS MOBILE. Intriguing ‘'per- 
petual motion’’ as bright color Clown, Ani- 
mals, Aerial Artist swing suspended under 
the BIG TOP, about 24” x 24”. (Modern Toy 
Company) —$1.00. 


7: 


7m NEW HAWAII MAP BY RAND McNALLY. 
Beautiful, huge 52 «x 36 inch color map 
shows accurate detail of the eight islands, 
all cities, rivers, and tepography for our 
50th state. (Modern Toy Company)—$!.00. 


7@ TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on heavy 
dark paper 8” x 8” with up to 70 compart- 
ments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. With clear transparent acetate en- 
velope, bound edges, brass corners. (Plym- 
outh Press) —$1.00. 


77 FRACTION-PERCENTAGE FLASH CARDS. 
Fractions on one side, percentage on oppo- 
site side. Side toward teacher shows an- 
swer while card is being flashed. 39 cards, 
in box with suggestions. $1.75 
complete, includes postage. 


7% BALLOON CRAFT KITS. Send for this sam- 
ple combination pack of two kits, one 
STARCHIES Balloon Craft Kit and one 
STRETCHIES Balloon Decoration Kit. (Oak 
Rubber Co.) —$2.00. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
ORDER YOUR FREE FILMS HERE YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 
- DIRECTIONS: Clip and mail the desired codpon or coupons direct to the name 
ts and address given in each coupon. Mail in envelope or paste to 
postcard. 
hee KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., Educational Dept. 1-20, Neenah, Wisc. TO 
Please send free lexcept for return postage! film Story of Menstruation’ 
by Walt Disney Productions. Day wanted lallow 
4 weeks); 2nd (allow 5 weeks); 3rd choice 
(allow 6 weeks) 
is Also send 
3 copies of ‘You're A Young Lady Now" (for girls 9 to 12) 
copies of ‘Very Personally Yours’ (for girls 12 and over) 
Sr [) Physiology Chart 
. Product Demonstration Kit 
Teaching Guide 
Parent-Teacher Program 
she * (Please Print) Aviation Units for the Inter- Getting More Value for Your 
mediate Grades—Developed by Sehoel Dollar—An important mes- 
4 teachers of the Syracuse, New York, sage on the procurement of school 
teachers in grades 4-6; suggests ways intended to help educational authori- 
a che ane =“ meeeed in which the world of aviation may be ties and/or architects from the stand- 
ax — KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., Educational Dept. 1-20-C, Neenah, Wise. integrated into the regular classroom points of efficiency and cost in selec- 
4 Please send free (except for return postage) film “How to Catch A Cold.’ Day instruction; Grade 4 unit considers the tion (School Facilities Council, Office am 
phone tallow 4 weeks); ......... copies airport and airport safety rules; Grade of the President, 257 Fourth Mt. 
7; 't Promise Common Sense,’ * a review of the film for grades 2, 3, 4; .......4- set 5 unit includes the study of weather Vernon, New York; single copies ; oe 
s of posters (large schools may require more than one set) and its effect on aviation; Grade 6 unit free on request). 2g 
7 covers the history of aviation, parts of oe 
; (Please Print] a plane, and the principles of flight’ How to Housebreak and Train 
Tee (National Aviation Education Council, Your Deg—Gives know-how on the 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- education of your dog; interesting 
ton 6, D.C.; $.50). supplement to accompany study of 
pets; teaches you how to raise a 
City Zone State ......... Ims. 2-60 Conservation—A 72-page resource healthy, happy, well behaved pet; al- 
ad DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, PERSONAL PRODUCTS CoRP., book packed with ideas about the 59 contains a complete practical course 
Bex 6061-2, Milltown, N.J. study of lakes, ponds, rivers, streams, jn obedience training (Wilshire 
Please send me on free loan from the makers of MODESS®) new 16mm color movie, meadows and fields, beaches and des- J gyse. 8721 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
‘It's Wonderful Being A Girl,’ with accompanying Teacher's Guide prepared by nate Bs 23) 
McGraw-Hill—runs 20 minutes. (Allow 6 weeks.) For supplementary free book- erts, fore sts and woodlands, bogs and wood 46, California; $1.25 postpaid). 
lets see ad on Page 11. marshes, cities and towns; keys to 
studying local vicinity as well as con- Bill of Rights Is Every- 
(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Cenade) servation in general; a conservation hody*s Business Colorful posters 
directory lists local, state and national — 6f colonial scenes depicting the four a 
sources for assistance (Supply Divi- freedoms of worship, speech, the press, 
(Please Print) sion, Code #D-249, Camp Fire Girls, and trial by jury; 1844” x 26”, suit- 
Inc., 450 Ave. of the Americas, New able for framing (Supt. of Documents, 
York 17, N.Y.; $1.50). Gov't Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.; $1.00 for set of four posters). 
‘ Cutout Letters—Made from dur- 
@ City Zone State County Ins. 2-60 
‘ able colored cardboard in a variety o ’ 
: : bl lored Iboard tyof Teaching Opportunities—Cata 


dey number skilis 


READINESS — 9” x 12” cards present numbers through 10, 


drill in number learning and association. Two colors both 
sides. Ten 2” x 4” answer cards. Suggestion sheet for teacher 


included 
__21D421....wt. per set 10 oz.....per set, $1.50 


ADDITION — 37 cards, 9” x 12.” Drill in addition problems. 
Objects on one side. Other side folds to show problem and 
answer on opposite sides. Suggestion sheet for teacher in- 


cluded. 
21D431...wt. per set 1/2 Ibs....per set, $1.50 


SUBTRACTION — 36 cards, 9” x 12”, with subtraction prob- 
lems. Objects on one side. Other side folds to show problem 
and answer on opposite sides. Suggestion sheet for teacher 
included. 


24D441...wt. per set 11/2 Ibs....per set, $1.50 


Checkit Each child develops 
oe arithmetic skills through 


~yx=} practice, according to his individual capacity. Cards pro- 
77 gress from simplest to most difficult step of number opera- 
tion. Answers for self-checking on back of cards. 


colors (red, black, green, yellow, blue, 
and white); 2” capitals in sets of 180 
letters, numbers, signs, $1.00; 154” 
manuscript-style letters in sets of 240, 
$1.00; 4” capitals in sets of 150 letters, 
numbers, signs, $2.00; one color, one 
size, per set; easily mounted with a 
reusable 2-sided plastic adhesive, $1.00 
a pack. (Mutual Aids, Dept. R-728, 
1946 Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27, 
Calif.) 


Educating Children Whe Have 
Epilepsy—Written by Dr. Norris G. 
Haring, director of Special Education 
Facilities of the University of Mary- 
land; points out that the emotional 
environment surrounding the epileptic 
child is the single most damaging fac- 
tor in the patient’s adjustment to so- 
ciety (Federal Assn. for Epilepsy, 
Inc., 1729 F St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; free). 


Equipment and Supplies Test- 
ed and Approved for Pre- 
School, School, and Home— 
Complete, practical handbook listing 
everything from housekeeping furni- 
ture to dinosaur kits (Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 
5, D.C.; $1.50). 


How to Find Out—15-page booklet 


log put out by the U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, list- 
ing sources of information about many 
types of teaching positions, with ad- 
dresses, certification requirements, 
and salary scale (Supt. of Documents, 
U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; Cireular No. 589; $.30). 


The Story of Light and Sight 
Teaching unit to develop intelligent 
habits in the care of the eyes and in 
the use of light for easy seeing; in- 
troductory package includes student 
activity book, teacher’s guidebook, 
NEA handbook on light and sight, 
descriptive folder (Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau, 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y.; $1.00, F.O.B., New 
York; complete classroom package for 
class of 40 free in localities where 
there is a Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau sponsor). 


Two Methods for Promoting 
Safe Bicycle Riding Habits- 
Word puzzle book, containing 11 word 
puzzles with jumbled letters; each 
message contains a worth-while safety 
slogan as well as common-sense re- 
minders for boys and girls who ride 
bicycles; also individual bicycle iden- 
tification cards containing 12 safety 
rules (U.S. Rubber Company, Cycle 
Tire Dept., 549 East Georgia St. In- 


Ye f ADDITION SETS: Grade 3 (48 cords) level 1, level 2; explaining how everyone can take ad-  dianapolis 6, Indiana; free in quanti- 
: a7 | Grade 4 (48 cords) level I, level 2; Grade 5 (24 cords)__ vantage of the limitless resources of ties to teachers, parents, club groups). 
a Sd SUBTRACTION SETS: Grade 3 (48 cords) __level 2; recorded information on hand in 
Grade 4 (24 cords) __; Grade § (24 cords) books, magazines, newspapers, and Visual Review—Monthly tabloid 

pice wer r 48-card set, 20 oz. $1.60 24-card set, 12 OZ.... $1.00 other materials which can be obtained __ listing new slides and filmstrips on all 

a Mark quantity before subjects, tear out and mail. through a community library (Chan- subjects taught in grades K-6 (Soci- , 
Fer fostest postoge. Satish ning L. Bete Co. Inc., Greenfield, ety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 3 
‘ Ae ection querenteed. Mass.; $.25 each, or larger quantities Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIL; 

Write for CATALOG No. 60 showing complete line | Becxrey/Carpy. ee). 
| of matrich end 1904 n. narragansett ave. BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


chicago 39, ill. 


EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Children and teachers can send school photo- 
graphs to have 100 gummed photostamp repro- 
ductions made. 

MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPHS, high-gloss 
duplicates from any size original photograph for 
$1.98 postpaid, will be made by Stadri Products 
Co., 147-47 Sixth Ave. Whitestone 57, L.1, N.Y. 
Photostamps tear apart like postage stamps. 

Don’t start to make valentines and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday decorations until after you have 
checked this wonderful 30-color array of Ber- 
mingham & Prosser’s TOTEM CONSTRUC- 
TION and POSTER PAPERS. There is a hue for 
every project and the number of combinations 
of colors is almost limitless. A new folder will 
soon be available for free distribution. By writ- 
ing Bermingham & Prosser Co., 10 East 40th St. New York, you may receive 
with it a list of reference books for projects with paper. Ask for color sample. 


A SCALE MODEL HOME KIT containing instructions, and materials need- 
ed to build, furnish, and decorate any model from a Cape Cod to a California 
ranch house with 3 bedrooms, costs only $4.95. Metal clips allow for rapid 
wall construction. For decorating, there are 12 oil colors, and a jar of white 
base paint medium. Order additional parts at nominal cost from Scale Model 
Homes, P.O. Box 5164 Cherokee Station, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


Want a new fast game 
for children to play in 
the gym or outdoors? 
SAFE-T-MALLET is a 
set of 4 mallets 7” long 
(6 oz.), on a 31” stick. 
Use with the Cosom Lit- 
tle Fun Ball, 4 markers, 
and instructions for 7 
games. The youngsters 
sock the ball like polo 
players—minus the horses! Price of the set is $7.98 from Cosom Industries, 
Inc., 6012 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota. 

Leather carving is as easy as writing your name .. . with HANDY-CARVE, 

an all-in-one leather-working tool introduced by Tandy Leather Company. A 
set of tools within itself, Handy-Carve is equipped with a knife edge at one 
end to cut outlines, and at the other a spoon-shaped modeler to give contour 
and shading. A HANDY-CARVE BILLFOLD KIT offers everything needed 
to complete a fine leather billfold. It includes calfskin back with lacing holes 
punched, goatskin insides, leather lacing, craft aid and instructions, plus the 
tool. $2.95, Tandy Leather Co., Box 791, Fort Worth, Texas. 
TOT TINGO is a new study method of learning while playing, to aid children’s 
picture-word association, time telling, spelling, or fundamental arithmetic. 
There are four kinds of Tot 
Tingo: Picture Words (pictures 
on words, grade K to 3), Time 
Teacher (clocks on time, K to 4), 
Speedy Speller (letters to com- 
plete words, grades 3 to 8), and 
Number Play (problems on an- 
swers, grades 3 to 7). Each game 
is played like Bingo with 8 per- 
forated game cards and colored 
playing boards. $.29 each (or $.20 
each in lots of 2 dozen or more). 
Superior Service Press, 732 S. 
Sherman Street, Chicago 5, IIL. 


TEACHERS! 


Help your pupils learn faster, 
easier... with grade-identified 
Milton Bradley TEACHING AIDS 


Here’s how you can make more effective 
use of your classroom time. Get Milton Bradley Teach- 
ing Aids to help your students develop word power... 
build number skills . . . learn reading and arithmetic 
faster and easier. Each Milton Bradley Teaching Aid is 
grade-identified . . . educator-approved! 


FLASH WORDS 


Set 1 - No. 9510: Set 2 ~- No. 9511 


This game helps teach a child words which cannot 
be learned through the picture approach. The two 
sets give the child more than 200 sight words found 
in first reading books. 

For Grades | through 2 ............s:0000. $1.00 per set 


UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS 


No. 9617 


In Understanding Numbers, the child learns num- 
ber concepts. This is done by using cards on which 
like quantities are shown by pictures, perception 
dots, units, and actual numbers. 

For Grades 1 through 125 


PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


This game uses the phonetic method to help build 
reading skills. Each card has a hinged section that 
lets you form new words by changing the first 
letters. The child's word power grows as he reads 
and pronounces the words on each card. Particu- 
larly helpful for slow readers. 


To make teaching easier for you... and learning 
easier for the child . .. tell parents how they can 
help their child's schoolwork at home . . . with 
grade-identified, educator-approved Milton Bradley 
“Keys to fun and learning!" Available to the 
parent at leading department and variety stores, 


10 OTHER MILTON BRADLEY “KEYS TO FUN AND LEARNING:” 


Picture Words for Beginners, No. 9508... $1.00 Count to Tem, NO. 9515 ....cccvcssossvnensneneen $2.06 
Limk Letters, NO. 9503 $1.00 Dial’N Spell, No. 9509................ 
See and Say Vowel Game, No, 9514 $1.00 Global Flash Cards, NO. 9519 0.0... $200 


See and Say Consonant Game, No. 9513. $1.00 —wyijton Bradley Teaching Aids are available 
Word and Sentence Builder, No. 9512... $1.00 through your ~ supply dealer, or at better 
Arithmetic for Beginners, No. 9516 ..... $1.00 stores oreyenere. Milton Bradley Company, 
Limk Numbers, NO. 9518 .....cccccrscssssessneeennee $1.00 1-20, Springfield 2, Massachusetts, 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500. 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don't risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance, We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy, At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization's name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell, Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of our 
75¢ box. Or you can make $12.00 on every 
30 sales of our $1.00 box (667% profit to 
you on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. Epwin Stove, Dept. TI-2 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


| 

Gentlemen: Please send me without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
| Raising Plan. 

| (Check one) 

| 1 am interested in your .... 
| 5¢ Package Plan (1) 

| I am interested in your 

| $1.00 Package Plan 1] 

| Name 

Age if under 21 

| Address 
Organization 
| 

| 


Phone 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L, N. Y. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

In the column, “Meeting Children’s 
Needs,” in your November issue, the 
discussion of the child who tattles 
(p. 10) has caused me to bristle with 
resentment. This recalls one of my 
pet grudges against the teaching pro- 
fession as well as against many 
parents. This article plays again the 
old tune of the evils of tattling ... 

Why, in the name of common sense, 
do otherwise intelligent parents and 
teachers send their brains on vacation 
when this subject comes up, and 
shamefully shirk their responsibilities 
and obligations? . . . in teachers it’s 
inexcusable .. . 

Stilden A. Roll, Montana 


This is only a brief excerpt of 
three pages of protest sent us by 
Mr. Roll. He may be surprised to 
know that we agree with him—chil- 
dren should feel free to report their 
problems and difliculties—only we 
think he missed the point Dr. 
Richardson was trying to make. 
Any good teacher discriminates be- 
tween the child who reports a cir- 
cumstance to her and the child who 
uses excessive tattling, often un- 
related to himself, as a compen- 
sating activity. There is a tremen- 
dous difference; now, isn’t there, 


Mr. Roll? 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I have written to the International 
Temperance Association, 6840 Eastern 
Ave, N.W., Washington 12, D.C... and 
requested that they send you what 
material they have on the elementary 
level on drinking liquor . . . They can 
be written to at the above address for 
both adult and elementary material. 
I am acquainted with a paper they 
publish called “The Winner,” but I 
do not know if they have posters. 

Isabel Harris, Oregon 


This letter concerns the inquiry 
by Miss Mabel Grave in November's 
First Class Mail. If you want tem- 
perance material you can write to 
the address above. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

You report in your December issue 
(p. 51) that December 24 is the 150th 
birthday anniversary of Kit Carson. 
When our class looked him up in the 
encyclopedia, it said he was born on 
Christmas Day. Are you sure you did 
not make a mistake? He is Kentucky's 
special hero. 

Karney Fredericks, Kentucky 


According to the records, Kit 
Carson was born at five minutes of 
twelve on December 24, 1809. He 
was so close to being a Christmas 
baby that his mother always cele- 
brated his birthday on Christmas. 
However, the record of his birth 
reads December 24, 


Bonbons 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Your December activities are the 
most marvelous thing I have ever 
found in The Instructor! My hat is 
off to you for a fine article. 

Kathryn Schultz, Pennsylvania 


Couldn't resist thanking you for the 
wonderful December Instructor. It’s 


the best Christmas issue I’ve seen in 
a long time! 


Shelia MacMalion, New York 


Can’t resist a couple like this 
once in a while. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Your wonderful December activities 
feature (pp. 13-16) ineluded 63 activ- 
ities. We did 49 of the 63 at our 
school. How did you ever collect such 
a good variety of teaching devices and 


ideas? 
Robert M. Brandon, Utah 
They were collected by editor 


Rosemary Sahrle, who fussed over 
the pages like a mother hen with 
a brood. In fact, she is already 
looking for extra-special ideas for 
another year. 


* 


Do you recall the letter by Renee 
P. Stover in September protesting 
over-sized classrooms in schools 
with many special teachers? Here is 
a reply from New York City. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Glad to read that a Wisconsin 
teacher has the courage to protest 
that the self-styled experts be put 
back into the classrooms to teach. In 
New York City the last count showed 
2300 “experts,” and four hundred 
classes without teachers in the junior 
high schools alone. New York “ex- 
perts” are unreachable; in the last 
seven years a drawing expert stepped 
into my room once and told the chil- 
dren they did not draw well. A read- 
ing “expert” came in once and never 
returned after I had her take my 
slowest group. 


Name Withheld, New York 


There are two sides to this ques- 
tion, Does no one want to come to 
the defense of the classroom con- 
sultant? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

What good is a unit on Illinois 
(Dec. p. 25) to a teacher who lives in 
Nevada? ... 

Pearl Gannon, Nevada 


The structure of the unit is ap- 
plicable to any state. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I would like to visit Lea Kohre’s 
class where Christmas and Chanukah 
are not to be recognized (December 
“Sound Off"). A child says, “I saw 
Santa Claus last night.” I suppose 
Miss Kohre replies, “I am sorry, I 
don’t know who he is.” 

Another child says, “I am giving 
my mother a dish for Christmas.” 
And she says, “Is that so?” and 
changes the subject .. . 

Last year a Jewish boy in my class 
gave the other children a day-by-day 
description of the Chanukah celebra- 
tion. It was revealing and educational, 
as well as a lesson in religious ap- 
preciation ... 

Gladys Snavely, Pennsylvania 


There are bound to be differ- 
ences of opinion. Miss Kohre gave 
hers calmly and logically. Perhaps 
she would agree that it is not al- 
ways easy to handle such situations 
in the classroom, 


Complete 


Course ‘BAKES PACEET 
| 
At Your 
Fingertips 


153 
> 
BA KE SCIENCE 
PACKET 


Give your students an early start on 
science! Baker Science Packet contains 
153 interesting experiments, all educator- 
approved, each on separate 4” x 6” card. 


Only simple apparatus required. Chal 


lenging lessons in 11 different science 
units for elementary and junior high 
grades. For individual student use, or 
group or class activities. Thousands in use. 


Not available elsewhere. 
Price complete, only 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 
650 Concord Drive 

Holland, Mich. 
Please send me 
at $4.00 per packet. 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 


Nome 

Street ond No 

City State 
Check__Money order__enclosed, or we will bill you 


$4.00 


Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 


Send today for your copy of 
the brand-new Instructor 
Teaching Aids Catalog. In 
this group of modern 
classroom tools, you'll find 
everything you want to help 
you in your teaching. A post 
card will do. Write to: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Instructor Park Dansville, N.Y. 


MOUNTAINS LAKES HISTORY 


You'll ride highways into the sky 
in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. Enjoy Tennessee’s 
22 great lakes and TVA dams, with 


boating, and 
see historic 


fishing, 
You'll 


wonderful 
swimming. 


battlefields, homes of three presi- 
dents, the Atomic Energy Museum 
at Oak Ridge, and scores of attrac- 
tions your whole family will enjoy. 


WRITE for FREE BOOKLET 


TENNESS' 
2148 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send free Vacation Guide. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
| CITY & STATE 


NOW IT'S x 
TO TEACH SCIENCE! 
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come to Jamaica— 
it’s no place like home 


The Jamaica Military Band is about to strike up “Mango 
Walk’. No less than the N. Y. Philharmonic’s maestro 
Leonard Bernstein is guest Glarinetist Just about every 
body turns up in Jamaica. The place is a walking who's 
who. No wonder. The island throbs with “see” and ae 
Explore Dance Dream>Golf. Fish. Relax and enjoy it Alu 
or don’t relax and love it. One minor annoyance will tia 


your trip—pique that you hadn't discovered Jame car hh. 


lier. Jamaica has spent 442 centuries (since Columbus 


discovered it) in dress rehearsal for your vicit. The pet 9 
me play The 


formance commences the moment you arr ‘ec. So arrive. 


JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES « Jamaica Tourist Board »« New York « Chicago « Miami « Toronto, Canada « Kingston, Jamaica, W.1. « SEE ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


national airlines serve Jamaica. Also, regular sailings from New York, Miami and New Orleans. 
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mstrip 


Filmstri 


DRAMATIZE Each Subject VISUALLY! 


Watch pupil interest awaken and grow, as your boys 
and girls view big color pictures to help them UNDER- 
STAND. Each filmstrip sequence provides 20 to 40 scenes 


for projection on handy school equipment. They com- 


ignite the natural spark of learning! 


mand attention 


Grades 48 HOW WE GOT OUR EASTER CUSTOMS with Record 

I} » fascinating flmstrip in brilliant color about origin of 

j ter tr litions like coloring cugs, hunts, the Easter 

rune urirese ervices, the Paschal I imb, and many others 

Faster rie " of spring, of renewal and new awakening is 
ed, With teachu nde, 36 frame 


H863 2R-with Record & Guide 89 SAVE $1.50 on both above, with 
H8622 -with Script 


with Record 


Grades K-3 THE BUNNIES’ EASTER SURPRISE 


bunts inn the spring meadow decide to make an Eastet 
prise for their old friend, Robbie. And what a pleasant sur 

pt tt was! A winsome, charmin tory with truly deliehtfu 

color drawin } this an out tandine ister presentati mn! 


Based on A Surprise for Mrs, Bunny, published by Wonder 
Books In frames 
H247 3R-33') rpm Record $9; H247 4-captioned, no record, $§ 


H862 SR—‘record narrations are back-to-back) 


For clarifying difficult concepts, to explain complicated 
ideas and situations . nothing equals the singular 
power of fine SVE educational filmstrips. Children be- 
come totally aware of the subject at hand quickly, so 
that you save much valuable class time! Psychologists 
agree: the eye is unquestionably the main highway to 


the mind controlling over 85° of our experience! 


with Record 


Grades 4-8 EASTER AROUND THE WORLD 
Many interesting variations of Easter in faraway lands. Shows 
a s and differences of Easter events in Japan, Fiji Is- 
lands, India, Palestine, Greece, Germany, Poland, France, Swe- 
den, Austria, Ireland, and America. Draws all peoples closer 
together! Record narration doubles interest! Teaching guide. 
33) rpm Record & Guide H862 1R-with Record & Guide $9 
$43.50 | H8621 -with Script — 


we 


12 A robin would foke the worm ts 


Grades 4-8 BIRD STUDY GROUP with Captions 


Fascinating fundamentals! Prepared in cooperation with Row, 
Peterson & Co.! Corre lated with Ik ading science textbooks 
Beautiful, color drawings by distinguished ornithologist-artist, 
William Beecher (Chicago Academy of Science and The Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum). Stimulating, helpful teacher's 
guide with set. Order by number in coupon belou 


H427 23—LOOKING AT BIRDS, 43 frames $6, 


H428 24—-NESTS AND EGGS OF BIRDS, 45 frames 36. 


‘SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
; 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 120, Chicago 14, Ill... 


‘ Send filmstrips and sets circled below: 


2R 2 He62 IR 48621 H862 SR H247 3R 
H247 4 H427 23 H427 24 H427 25 H427 26 H427 27 
H427 SG 3701 246 5 H31 2 H311 H313 
H314 H315 H316 H31 SA H245 H241 
242 H243 H244 H246 H24 SA 


Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL Bill our school 


enclose $ 


Suggested billing date 


School Position 


School Address — — 


=< 


H427 25—-BEAKS AND FEET OF BIRDS 40 frames $6, 
H247 26—FEATHERS AND FLIGHT OF BIRDS, 

42 frames 
H427 27—MIGRATION OF BIRDS, 43 frames 36, 


H427 SG—SAVE $3 on all 5 above in storage box, $27, 
Each Color Filmstrip Includes 
Finest high quality processing. @ Strong metal container. 


@ Vacuumated for longer life! 
@ Teaching Guides, as indicated. @ Each filmstrip inspected 


Captions, or Record, before shipment. 


or Reading Script. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, 


GENERAL. KNOWLEDGE 
PREGLION | THROUGH PROJECTED PICTURES 


SVE 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION * SUBSIDIARY OF GRAFLEX, INC 


@ Identifying storage label. 


Grades 4-8 LIFE OF LINCOLN in Color 
NEW! Based on an authentic series of 
DIORAMAS on exhibit at the Chicago 
Historical Society. These real photographs 
in full-color faithfully portray the strik- 
ing 3-dimensional effect of the lifelike 
models, historically accurate in every pos- 
sible detail. Covers the leading incidents 
of Lincoln’s life. Each picture captioned, 
plus teacher's manual and script. 


H370 1—23 frames with Captions $2.50 


Grades 3-5 THE STORY OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
A stimulating, illustrated color presen- 
tation. Portrays our country’s first Presi- 
dent’s courage, service, and fine achieve- 
ments in a manner that is both educa- 
tional and inspiring to our youth. 
H246 5—28 frames with Captions $5 


in Color 


last of the pte, ae to live on earth 


Grades 4-8 LIFE LONG AGO! in Color 
Stimulating Row-Peterson-SVE earth sci- 
ence series, prepared in cooperation with 
the Chicago Museum of Natural History 
Brilliant color 
and diagrams arouse class interest and 


photographs, drawings, 


disc ussion ( Oncise captions encourage 
clear understanding of prehistoric times 


Title Il] recommended. 


H312- When Reptiles Ruled the Earth 
40 frames $6 
431 1—Up Through the Coal Age 44 fr. $6 
31 3—Mammals Inherit the World 44 fr. $6 
4314 How We Know about Life 
Long Ago 41 frames $6 
H31 5—Hunting Fossils 44 frames $6 
H31 6—Stories Fossils Tell 40 frames $6 


H31 SA—S AVE $3.60 on all six $32.40 


Water can do 


NEW! BASIC PRIMARY SCIENCE in Color 
Grades 1-2 Group I—FINDING OUT: 


H24 5— About LAND, AIR & WATER 
26 frames $4.50 
124 1—How PLANTS GROW 26 fr. $4.50 
24 2—How ANIMAL BABIES 
GROW 26 frames $4.50 
H243—How YOU GROW 25 frames $4.50 
H244— About THINGS AROUND US 
24 frames $4.50 
H24 6—About the SKY 22 frames $4.50 


H24 SA—S AVE $2.70 on all six $24.30 
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